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In developing the" 1985 Master Plan for The Metropolitan Coimunity Colleges 
of Kansas City, Missoliri, the intent was to provide guidelines' foi; the con- 
tinuous de^lopment of the colfeges over the next ten years. Responsibility 
for this. task was delegated to the Vice Chancellor, Planning and Development. 
As most of/the Master ^P-lan chapters were drafted, they were reviewed by per- 

^sonnel of the colleges, ty members of the Board of Trustees', and by consultantSj 
with subsequent hearings before each group to elicit suggestions for modifi- 

.cations, additions, or deletions. 



So that the comprehensive, document that' res ujted from these efforts might be , 
reduced to a shorter version and yet retain its substance, a two-day planning 
charrette was'conHlicted by Tadlock AssoclJites, Inc. of Los Altos, California, 
with representatives of all segmefits of the college conwunities in attendance. 
Meeting in small groups, the participants examined the several components not . 
yet reviewed and reexamined tha other cpmponents of the Master Plan. Persons 



participating in the jjharrette were: 

* « * 

District Faculty'. Administrators. Staff, and Students 
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Division' of Pljinning and Development 
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These , participants furtber de^ toped both certain parts of the document and, 
finally, a consensus of i»the 1985 Master Plan,' its. content and intent. • 
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The Metropolitan Commumty Colleges (MCC) of Kansas City, Missouri are 
oriented tcward student and community needs rather than institutional needs. 
Thus, the purpose of MCC is to provide learning opportunities that will open 
to its citizens the/cinds of experiences they wfll need individually to live 
full and productive lives. Only through the coordinated efforts of all^e 
colleges of the DistricJ^can \h^is purpose be achieved. ^ ' 



It is recognized that no Master Plan is infallible, and that as needs and' 
times change* the current plan must continuously be reviewed an^ revised. 
Nothing projected in thisr plan is rigid, nor assumed to be above/alteration 
if appjopriate. Regardless of the care with which these direction^ have been 
charted, blind corners may be encountered in the future that will require an • 
abrupt swerve to keep the, colleges moving toward their goals. The important 
cons ideratiori. here is to- keep overall goals in sight, so that achievement of 



those goals comes ever closer. 



The Metropolitan Cpm\nunity Colleges hold in high esteem the 'legacy of excellence 
and seek to perpetuate that legacy through both traditional and nontraditional 
•approofches to learning. As long as it places the individual above the institu- 
tion, be^\1eves that the individual "can do,*\and provides delivery systems 
.appropriate to i/Sdividual learning needs, MCC can anticipate success- 
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PHPLOSOPHY 



The Metropolitan Community Colleges comprise a progressive, comprehensive 
community college 'district committed to serve t!:ie educational needs of the 
Metropolitan Kansas Q.ity, Missouri area both individual an/ coftimunity* 
The District philosophy of "education, aS expressed in its Mission Statement, 
evolves from the following principles: 

1. *We believe in the dignity^ and wor^of each individual -and, realizing 
that ^liffererices exist in abilities, skills, experienced, and purposes, 
we believe in providing equal and diversified educational opportunity • 
to all who desfre ancJ pao profit from the types and levels of "learning 
experiences which the District can provide. - 
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2. 'We* believe that, to meet the 



providing programs to meet t\ 
of such programs • ^ 



educational needs of the community, the 



District; should exercise leacership in identifying those needs, in 



em, and in evaluating the effectiveness 



3. We *beni eve the* 01 strict has the responsibility to provide students with 
general educatio.n, as well as specialized training programs that prepare 
• them for entry 4nto or advancement in careers at both the technical and 
professional levels. ^ . ' . 

/ • * • - . , 

4* ^rte believe the Dfstrict.has an obligation to provide programs in student 
development, including s'uch Suxiliary services as' pareer 'exploration ^ 
and counseling, personal guidance, and student activities. 
* > It » 

5* We believe that, through, effective programs of community services and 
, continuing education, the. District can met the needs of those not 
» t»;jidit ion ally served by oostsecondary education, and can provide the 
leadership to stimulatejparticipation by community members in the educa- 
tional, economic, social, cultural, and intellectual development of the 
Metropolitan Kansas City area. 

( 

6. We believe that, in order to serve the community effectively, the District 
has an obligation to provirfe'adequate facilities to ensure to all citizens 
equal access 'to [the comprehensive educational programs and services avail- 
able in its colleges. ^ ' • 

7. We bill eve that a commitment to academic freedom is basic to the t^erpetua- 
'tion of an Intel lectuaVly sound environment for both faculty and students. 
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• • * 

8: We Balieve that, if the District is effectively to meet its conmitments 
• to the community, it must be administered in a manner -that alldws' 
individuals to grow- and develop within the tijtal organization, and that ' 
provides for^ appropriate participation in governance by the constituents 
of the District.\ . * 

9. We believe that the District has the responsibility to. subscribe to and 
- . promote the principles of equal educational and employment opportunity y 
through an acfaressive program which provides for s'pecial efforts to 
recruit students and employ and promote qualified personnel aniassures 
nondiscrimination against any individual because of race, color, sex, 
rejigioti, blood relationships, age, birth, Ancestry, 5r national' origin. 

These prtnciples., applied within the context of th'e multi-racial, urban, and y 
subur^jan gonmunities served by the District, provide a meabingfu] basis for the 
District's-conception of itS; role as an agen^^for community education, change,' 
and outreach. ' ' . • 
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. - . MISSION, STATEMENT 

, Every .institution, to remain. effective, must understand its mpssion> 
Jjlhat does it^intend to do in 'its tnimediate^finvironment?" Form(J^ting 
,a concise statement is a particularly, difficult task for a group^ of 
community coll^eges.- .Each college has its distinct character, its 
, ^NuiMque funtion to perform; yet, in general, each has a'similar * ' 

tObjective in view. lA mission statement, therefore, cannot merely 
^ list-a Series processes which is applicable to aN; ratfier, it 

must provide direction ''toward mutual goals! that exemplify a mutual ^ 
^ .philosophy;, ' ^ , ' • 

'The following statem^gfit Expresses what should be accomplished by 
the colleges in the teaching/ learning process*, . . 

. ■ . J- ■ ■• ,• \ V . 

"The mission of the Metropolitan* eommunitx^Col leges is to provide equaL 
educational Access and opportunity to all individuals and qroups^in the * 
greater. Kansas City area who desire":to further develop their-: 

1) personal learning and communication skills; 

2 J occupational and professional talents; ♦ 

3) appreciation of and abil.ity to contribute to 

the world in which they live. ^ > 



Varied instructional method^ anrcl media vyill be implemented and a ' 
concept of lifelong learning adopted in order to meet the diverse 
, educational needs and desires of these individuals and groups and the 
communities they comprise;" 
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GOALS , . „ 



The gofils of 'QveryMnstitution mtfst be reexamined' with, regularity 

if it is, to meetOts changing obligation. The Metropolitan Conmunity 

College| .niust anticipate %at goals 'will chefnge as individual and 

■contnunity needs change, for the central xharge is meeting those needs. 

> ' . ■ ■ 

Jhertefor^i' it must b6-presumed 'that the goals listed* below will be 
amended in succeeding years as^MCC develops procedures and processes 
for measuring needs and matching these with, the colleges' deli.very of 
programs and- services. " <n| 

1. The Metropolitan. Community Colleges^will extend to its citizens 
the continuous opportunity to ^expanS their capabilities for 
enjoying and adding to .the productive life of th^ conmuni ty. 

2. Metropolitan Community Colleges students'will realize that 
learning does not end' when they leave formal schooling, and 
will develop the competencies necessary to continue educating 
themselves throughout their lives.. 

3- The Metropolitan Community Colleges will accommodate individual 
differences in learning rates, aptitudes, ptihr knowledge, and 
. experience,/ ^ 

4. The Metropolitan Community Colleges will support the economic 

health of the community by responding to present and future occupei- 
tional needs through provisions of training for individuals in 
entry-level skills, and providing retraining and upgrading as 
technological and sociological changes demand in the world of work.. 

5- Metropolitan Communis Colleges students who selk a general 

education will be provided with learning experiences that promote 
their understanding and appreciation of fields of knowlecfge tn wh-tcfi 
their interests may lie. ' 



6. Metropolitan Community Colleges students should be Imbued with, a 
desire for excel lence-in> all of their endeavors to the end that 
they may possess not only" specialized competencies^ but also the 
ability to think effectively, communicate thought clearly, make, 
valid judgments, and distinguish intelligently among values. ' 

7. Metropolitan Community Colleges students wiTl learn to recognize and 
respect the dignity and accomplishment of one^s work, 

8. The Metropolitan Community Colleges will^ utilize the resources x)f . 
the community in the development of programs and services. 
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9. The Me tropofi4;cm Community Colleges will cooperate with, coordinate, 
and stimulate' tnfesWork .of various agencies and groups in offerjrig diver- 
sified cultural and social oppdrtunities to the community /4-t'^rves. 

10. The Metropolitan Community Colleges are committed through affirma- 
tive action. to recruit, employ, train, and promote qualified 

, faculty^ staff, and administrators — reflecting in all of its units, 
insofar as possible, the ethnic and sexual composition of the metro- 
politan Kansas Cfty area work force, and to provide improved access * . 
for the physically handicapped to employment and educational oppor- 
tunities. The recruitment and enrollment of students will also / 
reflect, insofar as possible, the ethnic and sexual composition of * ,^ 
the metroplrflitan Kansas City area. 

11. The Metropolitan 'Community Colleges are committed to articulating 
with other educational and training insttitutions.for themurpose 

" of preparing students for smooth transfer. 7) 



I 
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Ths District will cooperate with, coordinate, and stimulate the work of 
various agencies and groups in offering diversified cultural and social 
opporturvities to its communities^ 

Suggested Measures : 

a. Extent to which the District is cooperating with other agencies 

in providing programs to meet specific needs and desires of the * 
. community at large; 

The scope and number of new programs and services generated through 
cooperative action.. 

In the employment and promotion of qualified faculty, staff, and admin- 
istrators, all units'of/'the District will reflect,, insofar as 'possible, 
the ethnic and sexual compositjon of the Metropolitan Kansas City work 
force; and, in the^ recruitment of students, the ethnic^and sexual com-r 
position of the Metropolitan Kansas City area will be reflected, insofar 
as possible, in the student body of the District. 

Suggestfed Measures : 

a. Annual analysis of the ethnic and sexual coijiposition of each of 
the units to determine relative balance between majority and 
minority groups employed^ and action taken to correct such im- 
balances as may exist; ' , 

b. Steps taken to assure meaningful compliance in all District 

' units with local, state*, and federal law^ regarding Affirmative 
Action, and to remedy instances of noncompliance if and when 
discovered; * 

c. Annual analysis of the ethnic and sexual composition of each 
unit's student population to determine if possible adjustments 
in recruitment programs are required; 

d. Analysis of the effects of the District Affirmative Actipn plan 
to ^determine if modifications are required. 
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ABSTRACT 



Since it% inception as a mul^iconege district in 1969, The Metropofitaii 
Community Colleges have experienced consistent enrollment growth. * This ' 



study examines the, prospects for futdre enrollment" growth and outlines 
reasonable enrollment planning par 
-services during the next ten years 



reasonable enrollment planning parameters for the District's educational 



The enrollment parameters have been constructed from a number of reliable 
methodologies used in enrollment estimating. These methodologies are^'based 
on secondary enrollment within the District, the population of the service * 
area, and past enrollment trends"' witHin the District. Analysis of .these 
factors indicates that secondary enrollments may ilevel off and possibly 
decline within the next few years. The population of the District is expected 
to continue to expand, but at a slower rate than in the past. However, in 
1970. the larges^t age group was 5 to' 14 years; by .1975, when this age group is 
10 to 19 years of age. The Metropolitan Community Colleges may expect increased 
demand for educational services. Past, enrollment trends are an important con- 
sideration for The Metropolitan Coirtnunity Colleges because of its consistent 
growth during a period when other institutions were .experiencing level and 
declining enrollments. Exact measures of ^he specific factors influencing that 
growth are generally not quantifiable. However, factors which probably had 
the greatest impact are new facilities, community education, recruiting, 
economic conditions, expanded program offerings, and greater access to the 
District's educational servijces. ^ - " 
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On the basis of these findings, it iippears reasonable to estimate a potential 
enrollment in regularly scheduled day and evening classes of approximately 
21i000 FTE,1n 1985. It also ap^)ears reasonable to estimate that by 1985 a 
headcount of at least 60,000 individuals served by community education could 
create an additional credit enrollment of 6,000 FTE. 

OPENING FALL FTE ENROLLMENT PARAMETERS 
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. INTRODUCTION 

'I ■ ■ -• .. ■ - • 

Presented in tfris report is an analysis of en roll men t* trends, leading indi- 

« 

cators of enrollment potential, and enrollment objectives for The Metro- 
politan Community Colleges* . . ' ' 

Since. the opening of Longview and Maple Woods Community Colleges in 1969, 
both have experienced consistent enrollment growth. Combining their enroll- 
ments with those at Penn VaMey Community College reveals that the total 
number of sttjdents being served by the District. has more than doubled during 
the fiv^e-year interim. The current enr9llment situation can be appraised 
by looking at variables which affect enrollment now and which are likely to 

« 

continue having an effect. These variables .are; 

i . . ' . 

Financial Stringency . Increasing austerity in postsecondary 
education could limit new program development or cause fee' 
increases, either of which would deter enrollment increases. 

Service Area Population . , Not only will the size of the 
District population affect enrollment, but the demographics * 
.of that population will also have an effect. 

Community Education . A highly developed community education 
program is the tradelnark^of the comprehensive community college. 
Not only does it bolster ^noncredit enrollment, it serv.es as 
well to acquaint nontraditional students with educational pro- 
grams that might benefit 'them. Since it is impossible to 
identify current trends in community education ^rdllment in 
relation to trends in credit enrollment, community education 
enrollment potential is treated separately in Appendix C. 
All other projections deal only with regular credit enrollment. 

New Facilities . Newl)ennanent facilities at the two suburban 
colleges will have a positive effect on enrollment. 
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Changing Educational Patterns . As the community college becomes 
more comprehensive (i.e.., it attfvacts nondegree students and 
"stopins*'), it^can expec.t changes in enrollment patterns. ^Students 
may represent a greater cross-section bf the coimunity than they 
previously have, with widely varied educational goals and needs. 

Unemployment and Labor Market-Conditions . One effect of high 
unemployment rates has traditionally been an increase, in post- 
secondary education enroMment. Also, as the area, incfustrial 
mix shifts from agri-business to a manufacturing and service 
base, the sociocultural makeup of the city is likely^^to change, 
which may affect public attitudes toward postsecondary education. 

Recruiting . Recruiting efforts by District c'fPfeges can stim- 
ulate enrollment by increasing the share of hi,gh school graduates 
atte'nding District colleges and attracting a wider diversity of " 
students. ^ " . 

Attachment . . Enlarging the District boundaries would not only 
Increase tfje^tak base, but would alsQ increase. the direct service 
area popuUtibn. This is especially significant at Maple Woods, 
where 25 per^ient of the eprollmtRt ptys in-state^ out-of -district 
fees. 

Other Factors . Some factors currently affecting enrollment but to 
an indeterminable degree are elimination of draft, new job . 
opportunities not requiring college educat-^n, general economic 
trends, the increasing number of periodic students, and increased 
freshman class capacity within the , university system- Other events 
cannot be taken into account for the purpose of projecting enroll- 
ment, such as unforeseen military conflict, economic' depression, 
industrial enterprises, and in-- and out-migration. These, hgwever, 
can have a tremendous effect op enrollment which can only be 'gauged 
on the basis of past experience with similar phenomena. 



M|JHODOLOGY * • 

Two main considerations^ determined selection of methodology for this study. 
The first was the need for a distinct and ;identifiable planning base which 
could easily be interpreted wi^thout the n^ed to sift through an^acciffnijlation 
of confusing and sometynes conflicting data. The second consideration was 
Accuracy: the parameters, should be realistic, showing potential attainable 
enrollment figures. A combination of complementary techniques was therefore 
selected, each technique being used to arrive at cpngruent results. 

Research and experience have demonstrated that the technique which\most 
closely approximates enrollments as they actually occur utilizes community 
college enrollments \n ratio to enrollments in Grades 9 through 12 of district 
high schools. iTis not assumed that a certain proportion of students in 
Grades 9 through 12 will enroll. .Rather, the assumption is that a rel|ition- 
ship exists between full-time equated community college enrollment potential 
among students of all ages, young or old and regardless of residence, and the 
size of Grades 9 through 12. this was one of the techniques used. 

A second technique analyzes correlations between the service area* popula- 
tion and community college enrollnfents and considers both survival and migra- 
tiqn patterns. Actual census data and the MARC population projections for 
the years 1980 and 2000 were used, MARC projections being interpolated for 

each year covered by this stuc^y (see Table VI). 

- . b 

^"Service area'' is defined for the purposes of this study jas the four-county 
, area: Cass, Clay, Jackson, and Platte. 
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Another, technique, cortort survival, determines the extent to which a spec- 
ifled group of fndividuals, known as a cohort, survives either by grade 
from first grade or by age from birth through college graduation.' 'The 
$urvival rata is then applied to projected, area populations to estima^te ex- , 
pecte^ollege enrol Itnent. 

These techniques were converged to formulate a planning baseline using past 
enrollment data and current and anticipated population .characteristics. The , 
baseline, was then used to draw low, roedium, and high pa>|am.eters. In Table VI, 
tfiese results are coffipared to a 10 percent compounded annual enrollment growth. 
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ENROLLMENT TRENDS 



Analysis of historical ^enrollment data is a, key element in developing enroll- 
TOnt parameters. H is, v^aluable irt analyzing the effect of various factors , 
on enrollment and permits the evaluation 'of projection methodology^ over past 
years. " - ^ . » % 

In the five yeacs the District has disrated the three colleges, headcourtt 
^nfonment has climbed from 6,7^8 in 1969 to 12,275 in fall 1974. TMs repre- 
sents an annual average headcount increase of 16.2 percent, as shown in 
Table I. Actual District PTE enrollment for fall 1974 vt^s 3.6 percent higher 
t^n was .projected for that fall in late 1973. This "^gree of accuracy tends 
to validate the. projection, methodology vihlch has been iri use over the short 
term. Further review of this methodology, however, indicates that it does not 
seem to provide reasonable estimates of FTE enrollment over intermediate and 
long periods of time, falling cdnsistently short. The reason for t|rfs is the" 
inconsistency of the past relationship between part-timp and full-time enroll- 
ment. This phenoftienon is apparent from data presented in Table III. Other 
indicators, however, point to an eventual stabilization of this ratio, and 
parameters have been modified accordingly. * . 

There is a definite trend for full -time students to take fewer credit hours 
and foV^part-time students to increase their credit hour loads, /{i fall 1969, 
full -time .students (jthose taking at least 12 hours), averaged 14.4 credit hours; 
in fall 1974 they averaged 14.0. Part-time students, on the other hand*, ^ 
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averaged 5.3 hours in falT 1969 and 5.8 hours in fall 1974 (see Table V). 
As this trend continues, we can a>nticipate headcount to rise proportionately 
faster than FTE. - , . * " m 

Another significant fact evident from these tables is the percentage of oii't- 
of-district Missouri residents attending Maple Woods Community College. This 
percentage has climbed steadily „si nee 196^ to its present level of 25.3 per-, 
cent. . Correspondingly, the number of out-of-district students for Longvlew. 
and Penn Valley Community Colleges has alscL^consistently increased. These 
factors, coupled with long-term potential attachment of territory to the 
District, support the use of the four-county population in determining enroll 
ment parameters over the next ten years^; 

An examination of the ]970 census data by age group shows a significantly 
expanded age group between ages 5 and 14 (see Figure 3). As this age group 
reaches high school age, it may be expected to cause a reversal of the down- 
ward trend in secondary enrollment which has bfeen experienced In recent years 
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RESULTS ' . • 

Credit Enrollment ^ ' *^ _ 

Population of the District is expected to continue to grow,, but at a more 
moderate rate jthan in the past. High school enrollments apparently havp 
peaked and appear to be leveling off or declining. Many colleges and iini- 
versities, both locally and nationally, have experienced enrollment decreases 
duVing the last five years, while others have had only minimal increases. 
Contrary to these trends, the DiS^is^t has maintained' consistent enrollment 
increases. Thus, a primary foctfe^-o^^this study ^ has been on determining why 
the District has experienced increasing enrollments in the same period when 
declining enrollments have been e;$perienced elsewhere. 

r 

Analysis was made of factors mentioned earlier which affected past enrollment 
growth and which may affect future enrollment potential. From that analysis 
it would appear that consistent efforts to increase educational programs, 
expand student access, build "permanent facilities, and reach a new student 
population are the major reasons for enrollment growth in the District. Since* 
these foregoing factors are difficult to quantify directly, the study has used 
three different methods to determine jthe 1985 enrollment parameters. Each 
method treats- different factors in arriving at results. These methods yield 
appnoximately 'the same results through 1979,. Beyond 1979 the secondary school 
method begins a rather steep decline because of the historical declining trend 
in secondary school enrollmer^, combined with a stabilized ratio between 
secondary enrollments and District enrollments. This decline may be arrested as 
the earlier mentioned expanded age group reaches high school age. The popula- 
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tion method continues to show an increasing potent;ial because of the moderately 
expanding total population. The trend method is a product of past demand lor 
the District's educational service* That demand has been met with expanded 
services and is expected tp continue to be met at a rate sim^ilar to that which. 
,has occurred in the past* Based on these findings, a reasonable FTE enrollment 
for 1979 is approximately 14,000. For 1985 a FTE enrollment^f 21,150 for 
Longview, Maple Woods and Penn Valley/appears to be an attainable objective. 
Both of these enrollment parameters, however, arfe -^definitely dependent upon 
tfie rate at which the District increases its "share of the student marketplace/' 
These enrollment parameters are summarized as foldows. 

Fall FTE Fall FTE FaTl FTE Fall FTE* 

Lofiqview Maple Woods Penn Valley Total 

>: % % ^ 

Year N Inc. N: . Inc. N Inc. N Inc. * 

1975- 1976 3,421- 16.0 1,924 12.2 5,346 10.8 10,691 32.7 

1976- 197.7 3,683 7.7 2,090 8.6 5,577 4.3 11,350 6.2 

1977- ^1978 3,967 7.7 2,272 8.7 6,006 7.7 12,245 7.9 

1978- 1979 4,313 8.7 2,492 9.7 6,468 7.7- 13,273 8.4 

1979- 1980 4,569 5.^9 2,664 6.9 6,850 5,9 14,083 " 6.1 

1980- 1981 5,369 17.5 3,166 18-.8 ' 6,987 2.0"" 15,522 -10.2 , 

1 

1981- ^1982 ■ 5,848 8.9 3,475 9.8 7,126 2.0 16,449 5.9 

1982- 1983 6,333 8.3 3,794 9.2 7,470 . 4.8 17,597 7.0 

1983- 1984 6,828 7.8 4,118 8.5 7,814 4.6 18,760 6.6 

1984- 1985 7,335 7.4 4,454 ' 8.2 8,158 4.4 19,947 6.3 

1985- 1986 7,850 7.0 4,800 7.8 8,500 4.2 21.150 6.0 ^ 
NOTE ; These are estimated 10th day (opening) enrollments. 
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The composition of enrollment for each of the existing colleges is determined 
by. the re-lative general pppulations which they .tend to serve. In 1970, Platte 
and Clay counties accounted for less than 19 percent' of the four-county popu- 
lation. It is estimated by the year 2000 Platte and Clay counties will account 

» 

for about 30 percent of the four-county population. Using the previous 
methodology of the ratio of FTE enrollment to general population, the stuciy 

.lias adjusted the Maple Woods Community College enrollment parameters by one 
percent (1%) per year. commencing in 1976-1977. This adjustment increases the 
Maple Woods parameters -by 9.3 percent in 1985 over the baseline data. A 

•sbcond adjustment over the baseline data has been made to reflect an increase 
in enrollment at Longview Community College and Mapl6 Woods Community College, 
assuming that new facilities will be completed and ready for occupancy by the 
fall semester of 1980. The enrollment at Penn Valley Community College may 
be expected to be affected by the completion of the facilities at Mapl^ Woods 

Nand Longview. This impact would most probably be a slower rate of growth for 
Penn Valley. , " 

_ J 

Community Edifcation ^ . ' ~ 

Because the District became a comprehensive community college district 
only ten y^ars jago, its efforts to provide community education remain^an 
emerging function when compared to those of other coifmunity colleges which 
began concerted efforts in the 50's and 60's. The resulting lack of 
' significant trend data for the District's community education enrollments 
makes it difficult to formulate parameters of future numbers which might be 
served; however, certain observations can be, made. 
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In similar distc;icts, enrollments in community education' cours"^ range from 
7 to 45 persons per 1,000 population (see Table, X). It seems reasonable to 
assume that community education enrollments in the District could reach 
similar levels if an agressive community education program is generated similar 
to those char^icterizing comparative institutions- These comparisons, however, 
cannot in any way be construed as projections; rather, they should be regarded 
as Suggestions of possible guidelines by which to measure potential for the 
District's codimunity education program. 

The enrollment potential for community education, as shoJ^n in Table IX, is ^ 
shown as both conservative and liberal parameters and is based upon Mid-America' 
Regional Council's four-county populatipn projections. A reasonable estimate 
is that the Annual increase. in community education enrollments will range from 
a conservative five persons per 1,000 population to a liberal ten persons 
per 1,000 .population. Thus, enrollment in, the District's community education 
program could be between 26,000'and 51,000 in, 1979 and between 60,000 and 118,000 
in 1985. , 

The community education enrollment parameters may have an impact on creating 
a .new source^of FTE credit enrollment. If by 1985, for example, 80 percent 
of the individuals served in community education are involved In a classr&om 
activity or Independent study and if at least 50 percent of these activities 
could be or are credit related (from one to three credits), therf there are 
potential additional credit enrollment parameters of between 1,000 and 6,000 
FTE. Such enrollment parameters depend a great deal on identifying a new- 
clientele and operational methodology {T.V., college without walls, inservice 
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training, work-study, etc.).. Whether such activities in the conmunity educa- 
tion area will affect the three colleges' enrollments wijl have to be studied 
carefully each year. 

t. 

An examination of credit hours for ^previous semesters revealed approximately 
a four-u^rcent decrease from fall opening enrollment to fall mid-semes$er 
and an additional five percent decline to spring mid-semester. This procedure 
was followed in arriving at the mid-semester credit hours for the fall and 
spring semesters. This, combined with the estimated summer credit hours and 
credit hoyrs of the Fourth College, yields annual credit hours (shown bel'ow) 
which are used in subsequent sections of this report. 

ANNUAL CREDIT HOURS; 1975-1985 ' ' „ 





Fall FTE* 


Fourth College 


An'nual 




Openi ng 


FTE 


Credit Hours 


1975-1976 


JO", 691 


250 


281 ,952 


1976-1977 


11,350 


^ • 500 


293,964 


1977-1978 


12,245 


1,000 


328.464 


1978-1979 


13,273^ 


1,500 


365,364. 


1979-1980 


- 14,083 


2,000 


;397i296 


1980-1981 


15,522 


, 2,500 


,443,484 


1981-1982 


16,449 


3,200 


■ 482,904 


1982-1983 


17,597 


3,900 


- ■ 527,292 


1983-1984 


18,760 


4,600 


572,028 


1984-1985 


19,947 


5,300 


: 617.292 


1985-1986 


21,150- 


6,000' 


662,916 



*Longview, Maple Woods, and Penn Valley (see Table XII, p. 31). 
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TABLE I. RATE OF INCREASE (DF.CREASE) IN HEADCOUNT AND FTE ENROLLMENT 
FOR THE METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY COLLEGES; FALL SEMESTER 



ERIC 



1 

^ Year 


Keadcount 


r CI VtfCii u 

Increase 
(Decrease) 


• 

Actual 
PTE 


r w 1 v#wi • y 

Increase 
(Decrease) 


Long view 






* 


✓ 




1 ,b04 




1 9 17/ 






^3 lU/ 


Af\ M 


1 QHO 


OU*0>b 






07 


c ,000 


7^ 

ou« 








2 436 


3 3% 


1973 


3,370 


14.2% 


2,562 


5.U 


1974 

« 


/ 3,931 . 


16.6% 


2,948 ^ 


15. U ' 


Maple Woods 










1969 






7Q7 




ly/u 




40«UJo 


1 171 
1,1/1 




1971 


1 70T 
1 >/3l 




1 AlP 


01 ' 




1 7Q>1 

l,/o*t 




1 An^\ 


( n ft^^ 


1973 


1,835 


2.8X 


y-1^34 


9.n 


' 1974 


• 2,146 


16. 9J 


r,715 


11.8% 


Penn Valley 




* 






I9d9 


A 07Q 

4,c/9 s 




0,4UD / 




/ 1970 
1971 


4».^0t 




Of ^ou 


H.J* 


' >l C7/I 

4,0/4' 


O M 

9.0* 


0,OoO 


O.0>b 




4,009 




0,0OO 


H.Oa) 


1973 


c ceo 
0,000 


10* 0>b 


4,ooU 


IP 7«^ 


1974 


0,198 


9.0* 


4,o2o 


lO.l/b 


District 










1966 


4,744 




3,581 




1967 


5,687 


19,8% 


3,976 


11 .0% 


1968 


5,887 


3.5X 


4,258 


7.0% ■ 


1969 . 


6,768 


14. 9X 


5,099 


19.7% 


1970 * 


7,778 


14.9^ 


6,233 


22.2% 


1971 


9,094 


16.9X 


7,307 


17.2%, 


1972 


9 592 


5.4X 


7,530 


3.0% 


1973 


10,858 


13.1^ • 


8,476 


12.5%" 


1974 


12,275 


13.1% 


9,486 


11.9% 


if- >■ 
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miE Hi COMPARISON OF PROJECTED FTE ENROLLMENT- 
TO'ACTUAL^I^TE ENROLIHENT; FALL 1974 



* 

% 

College and 
Projection - 


Projected 
Enrollment 
for fall 1974 


Actual 
Enrollment 
for Fall 1974 


Percentage . 
Attainment 
of Projection 


' Long view 








High' 

Medium • * 
Low 


2982 
2837 " 
2692 


2948 


98.9% 
103.9% 
109.5% 


Maple Woods 


• 






High' 

Medium 

Low 


1731 
1648 
1564 


1715 

^ 


99.1% 
104.1% 
109.7% 

* 


Penn Valley 








High • 

Medium 

Low 


4906 
■ 4668 
4429 


4823 


. * 98.3% 
103.3% 

ioa.9% 


District 


• 






High 

Medium 

Low 


9621 • , 

9154 

8687 


9486 


98.6% 
^ 103.6% 
109.2% 
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TABLE III. RATIO OF HEADCOUNT TO FTE FOR 
THE METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY COLLEGES; FALL SEMESTER 1969-1974 



1 

: p 

College 
and Year 


Headcount 


FTE 


. Ratio 
FTE to Headcount 


Longvi ew 






* 


1969 
' 1970 , 

1971 
* 1972 

1973 

1974 


1504 
2107 
2689 
" 2949 
3370 
3931 


1197 
1802 
2356 
2436 
255? 
. 2948 


79.58 
'85.52 
87. '61 
82.60 
76.02 
74.99 ' 

/ • 


'Maple Woods 








1969 
1970 
' 1971 
1972 

1974 ■ 


985 
1409 
• 1731 
1784 

2146 X 


797 
^ 1171 
1418 
1406 
1534 

1715 ' 


80.91 
■ 83.10 
81.91 ^ 
78.81- 
83.59 
79.92 


Penn Valley 






L 

1 


1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
• 1974 


4279 
■ 4262 
4674 
4859 
5653 
6198 


3105 
3260 
3533 
3688 - 
4-380 
' 4823 


72.56 
76.48 
75.58 
75.90 
77.48 
77.82 ' 


District 








1966 . • 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 


4744. 
5687 
5887 
6768 
7778 
9094 
9592 
10858 
12275 


3581 

3976 

4258 

5099 

6233 

7307 

7530 . 

8476 

9486 


75.48 
69.91 
72.32 
' 75.33 
80.13 
80.34 
78.50 
78. p6 , 
77.28 

1 - 
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^ [ y "23- . 

TABLE VI. RATIO OF HCC PTE ENROLLMENT PPT^NTIAL TO THE RHIR-COUNTY 
SERVICE ABiEA POPULATION AND A TEN PERCENT ANNUAL GROWTH RATE COMPARISON 



1 

Year 


Count 


jes ' ■ 


Total 


Ratio MDCC 


MDCC 


10% 


Cass 


Clay 


Jackson 


Platte 


4-Coiintv 
Population 


Enrol Iment 
to Population 


PTE 
Enrollment 


Annual 
Growth 






















1950 


* 


19,325 


.45,221 


541 f035, 


14,973 


.620.554 








'i960 




29,702 


87,474 


622, 73I 


23,3501 


763.258 








1970 




39,448 


123,702 


654,178 


'32,081 


849 ".409 


.0073 


6.233 


t 


1971 






. 




• 


':858.976 


.0085 


7.307 




r972 












868.543 


.0087 


7.530 




1973 






• 






878.110 


.0097^ 


8,476 




1974 












887.677 


.0107 


9.486 




1975 












897.244 


.0116 


10.408 


10.435^ 


1976 












906.811 


.0125 


11.335 


11.478 


1977 












916.378 ' 


■ .0134 


12.279 • 


12.6^6 


1978 




* • 


• 






925.945 


.0143 


13.241 


13.888 


1979 












935.512 


.0152 


14.220 


15.277 


1980 




48,865 


160,924 


687^291* 


48,000 


945.080 


.0161 . 


15.216 


16.805 


1981 








• 


• 


959,892 . 


r ^ 

.0170 ' 


16.318 


1^486 


1982 




i 








974,704 

f 


, , .0179 


17.447 


20,334 


1983 












989,516 


. .0188 


18.603 


22.367 


1984 












1,004,328 


. .0197 


19.785 


24.604 


198§ 












1,019,140 


.0206 


20.994 


27.064 


2000 


** 


76.529 


279,267 


782,324 


103.266 


1,241.326 





























Sources: *Bureau 0^ Census. 1940-1970 Census of Population 

**MARC. Estimates and Projections 1973 — Kansas City Metropolitan Region 
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TABLE VII. RATIO OF ACTUAL ENROLLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS WITHIN THE DISTRICT 



TO THE ACTUAL FTE ENROLLMENT IN THE METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY COLLEGES: 





■ ; FAllL SEMESTER 1966-1974 


* 

* 












J. 

Actual 






District Enrollment 


Ratio of 


Actual 


Years 




FTF to Ra^p 


District FTE 


1 966-] 967- 


40,767 


8.78 


3,581 


' 1967-1968 ' 


42,058 


•^a9.45 ' 


3,976 


1968-1969 


43,319 


9.83 / 


4,258 


1969^1970 


43,833 * 


11.63 


5,099 


t%970-1971 


j . 45^669 


13.64 


6,233. 


1971-1972 / 


45,596 . 


16.02 


• 7,307 


* 






1972-1973 


1^.183 . 


17.04 


7,530 


1973-1974 


. 46,919 


18.06 


8,476 


1974-1975 


44,895 

( 


21.13 


9,486 
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TABLE IX. RATIO OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION ENROLLMENT POTENTIAL TO THE POPULATION 



OF CASS. CLAY, JACKSON, AND PLAHE COUNTIES; ACTUAL AND PROJECTED 



Year^ 


Total 
. 4- County 
Population 


i CONSERVATIVE 


LIB 


ERAL 


Ratio 
per 1000 


Headcount 
Goal 


Ratio 
per 1000 


Headcount 
Goal 


1974 


887,677. 


3.50 


3,107 


• 

5.00 


4,438 


1975 


897,244 


8.50 . 


7,626 


15.00 


13,459 


1976 


906,811 


U.50 


12,241 


25.00 


22,670 


1977 


916,378 


18.50 


' 16,953 


35.00 


32,073 


1978 

* 


925,945 


23.50 


21,760 


45.00 


41 i668 


1979 


935,512 


^ 28.50 


26,652 


55.00 


• 51,453 


1980 


* 945,080 


33.50 


31 ,66b 


65.00 


61,430 


1981 


959,892 


38^50, - 


36,956 


75.00 


71,992 


1982 


974,704 


43.50 


42,400 


85-00 


82,850 


1983 

< 


989,516 


48.50 


■47,992 


95.00 


^4,004 


1984 


1,004,328 


53.50 


53,732 


105.00 


. 105,454 


1985 


1,019,140 


58.50 


59,620 


115.00 


1^17,201 



Source: *MARC, Estimates and Projections 1973 — Kansas City Metropolitan 
-Region ^ 
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\ / 

TABLE X. COMMUNITY EDUCATION ENROLLMENT TRENDS IN MULTICAMPUS COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



AS CONTRASTED TO THE HBTROPOLITAN COMMUNITY COLLEGES; 1973-1974 




t 

MuUi campus 
Community Colleges 


1 

Serv/ice Area 
Population 


Comnuni ty 
Education 
Enrol Iment 


^ Ratio" of 
Consiiunity Education 
- Enrollment to Service 
Area Population 


McComb County 
Community College 
(2 Campuses) 


t ■ 
' 650,000 


, 29,000 


44^6/1,000 


Montgoinery 
Conmunity College 
(2 C^puses) ' 


500,000 


10,000 


. 20.0/1,000 


Tarrant County 
Junior College 
District 
(2 Campuses) 


750,000 
650,000 


5,000 


6t66/1 ,000 


Metropolitan 
District 

Community Colleges 
(3 Campuses) 


1,681 


2.58/1,000 
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TABl£,XI|. OPENING FALL PTE ENROLLMENT PARAMETERS 



\ 



\ 



Year * 


Longvlew 


Maple Woods 


Penn Valley 


Total 




N 


% 


\N 


%■ 


N . 


i 


N 


. i 


1975-1976 


3,421 


16.0 


1,92^ 


12.2 


5,346 


10.8 


10,691 


12.7 


1976-1977. 


3,683 


1.1 


/2,090 ^ 


\ 8.6 


5,577 


4.3 


11,350 


6.2 


1977-1978 


3,967 


7.7 


> 2,272 


8.7- 


6,006 


7.7 


12,245 


7.9 


















1978-1979 


4,313 


8.7 


2,492 


9.7 




IJ 


13,273 


8.4 


1979-1980 

» 


4,569 


5.9 


21664 


♦ 6.9 


6,850 ^ 




14.083 


6.1 


1980-1981 


5,369 


17.5 


3,166 


18.8 


6,987 


2.o\ 


15,522 


10.2 


1981-1982 


5,848 


8.9 


3,475 


9.8 


•7,126 


2.0 


16,449 


5.9 


1982-1983 


6^333 . 


8.3 


3,794 


9.2 


7,470 


4.8 


17,597 


7.0 


1983-1984 


6;928, 


7.8 


4,118 


8.5 


7,814 


4.6 


18,760 


6.6 


1984-1985 


7.335 


7.4 


4,454 " 


8. J; 


8.158 


4.4 


19,947 


6.3 


1985-1986 


7', 8^0 


7.0 


4,800 


7.8 


8,500. 


. 4.2 


21,150 


6.0 
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FIGURE 2 
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POPULATION BY SEX AND AGE 
KANSAS CITY METROPOLITAN REGION 
^ 1970* AND 2000 
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ABSTRACT 



\ 



This study^ is an examination of the size of the staff as it relates, to 
FTE enrollment and the services offered by The ftetropolitan Coiranunity 
Colleges. The long-term financial stability of the Districfij the morale 
of the 5|aff, the nature of the curriculum, and thd services to the cofiinunit^ 
are all heavily dependent upon careful management of the staffing paraineters 
through the next decade. The staffing parameters, summarized below, demon- 
strate that economies, of s(^ale can be achieved without impairing future 
expansion of educational services. ^ 



FTE Enrollment 



Faculty 

Counselors 

Classified Staff 

Librarians 

Coordi nators 

Chairpersons 

Administratars 



1975 


1985 


Actual 
Increase 


Percent' 
Increase 


11,748 


27.621 


15.873 


135.1 


396.0 


802 ■ 


406.0 


102,5 


13.0 


43 


30.0 


330.8 


297.0 


418 


121.0. 


40.7 


. 6.5 . 
■» 


12 


5.5 


84.6 




22 


5.0- 


29.4 


12.0 


15 


3.0 


25.0 


' 47.0 


611 


14.0 


29.7 


788'. 5 


. 1,373 


534.5 


74.1 



The table demonstrates that a FTE enrollment of 11,248 in 1975 supported by a 

staff of 788.5 yields a staff to student ratio of 6.7 per ,100. By 1985, art 

expected FTE enrollment of 27,621, supported by a staff of 1,373, will yield 

a ■ 

a staff to student ratio of 4.9"per 100. The staffing parameters anticipate this 
accomplishment while simultaneously improving and increasing services available. 
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The goals set in this staffing plan for the instructional faculty are: 

J, to teach an average credit hour load of 30 creditsfper 

academic year* by 1981; ^ 

^ to serve an average class size of 27^5 by W84;^ 

's, to represent 55 percent of instructional FTE with full-time 
contract instritctors by 1985. 

the staffing goal for counselors, who are supported by college allocated 
funds ^ is to reach a ratio of one FTE coujiselor per 600 (headcount) students 
by 1978. '^The staffing goal for librarians is to reach ten professionals 
by 1978. The goals for classified staff ^re to have 77 full-time custodians 
by 1981 and no more than 302 classified empjoye.es in other categories by 1985. 

Goals for supervisory personnel within the plan are: - 

""''I. to reach a level of 15 administrators in the District by 1976 

and 46 in the colleges by 1985; - ' . 

2. to have 22 coordinators for special programs, and activities 
by 1982;. 

3.. to provide for'^15 FTE chairpersons by 1979. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The quality of education and service to the community is directly attributable 
to the quality of Ahe instructional and support staffs. The 'maintenance 'of 
this quality is, in turn, achieved through careful study and management of 
relationships between staff size and organization and FTE students. As enroll- 
ments expand, the parameters must be defined and staff organization adjusted 
to ensure continued service to the co^unity which is consistent with the 
District's mission, goals, and objectives. ^ 

Therefore, the purpose of the staffing chapter is to exafftiine the size of the 
» 

instructional and support staffs as they relate to future FTE parameters and 
services offered by The Metropolitan Community Colleges. To meet the flexible 
and diverse needs of students and the p^dagogica^ goals of comprehensive 
community colleges, several assu/nptions must be made. First, the ratio of 
instructional staff to student numbers must be kept at a high enough level 
to assure the achievement of these goals within the limits of the oper^ational 
budget.. Second, such elements 'of quality education as small, class size, faculty 
morale, and adequate support service must be maintained. 



It is, therefoper^mper^tive that effective staffing parameters be examined and 
propos'ed for ^'future. This chapter offers a set of definitions, formulae, 
and staffing tables for the various segments of personnel in the District. 



{ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STAFFING PARAMETERS 

Staffing Is vital to the success af the District in meeting its philosophy, 
mission, and goals. The District is publicly accountable for both the learn-» 
ihg services it provides and the financial stability it maintains in supporting 
those learning services. Since approximately 80 percent of th^ total budget 
is expended in salaries, the single most important aspect of financial stability 
is staffing. The single largest category within the total staff is instruc- 
tional personnel. Therefore,' it is only logical that this category recei^ves 
the greatest attention and that it is the most well guarded. The instructional 
staffing c/lan weighs heavily in favor of that which was professed by the faculty 
toffee thgfmost desirable in delivering quality education. 

Average class size has been reduced from the number of 35 originally proposed 
to 27.5. The average credit hour load does not exceed that which is current 
policy. In'order. to fiscally accommodate this changed it waS necessary to 
increase the percentage of part-time faculty from 35 to 45 percent. Many faculty 
members believe that the majority of the part-time faculty are highly qualified 
and competent itr providing high quality instruction; however, increased part- 
time faculty needs to be accompartied by increased department supervision. The 
ratio of contract to part-time faculty is determined on an annual basis and for 
1976 represents only a slight change from the current .ratv'o. 



The instructional staffing plan (p. 7^ is used in the "Total Teaching Salaries" 
category ^in the balanced budget shown Jn the Fiscal Plan (see Appendix A, 
p. 1^-18, for the original four pl^ans proposed for cor^i deration It is ^ 



important to note that persons on released time, counselors, librarians, or 
Other college personnel not directly involved in the teaching process, are 
Included in. the Fiscal Plan in the category ."College Allocated Funds." 
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SUPPORT STAFFING PARAMETERS 



Counselors 



Through preparation and.training, the counselor is qualified to assist students 

' - * 

in arriving at their own decisions — both academic and career, as well as other 
personal decision?. Currentlyji^ counselors 1n ^he District are responsible for 
both academic advisement and counseling. Generally, if counselors are i'nvolved> 
in both functions, the ratio between FTE counselors and student headcount'in 
most conmunity colleges varies between 350 and 850. The parameters which follow 
assume an increasing need on the part of students for both counseling and 
, advisement. The 1985 goal of 1:600 may be too. high if the District emerges 
as a comprehensive cofiwunit^ coll€ge system providing counseling services 
to an ever-expanding variety of learners and*potentiaT learners. The ratio, 
however, must be set realistically in terms of what can be accomplished and 
what level of fiscal support is available. It should be noted that the term 
/'counselor," as used in this table, excludes financial aid, placement, student 
activities, and other special service functions. These functions are included in 
a later section on coordinators. The fiscal support for these planning parameters 
will require some adjustment on th^ part of the colleges in the application of 

.their allocated funds. . - ■ 

COUNSELORS PLANNING PARAI^lETERS 



'Current 

1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 . 

f 

/ 

Ratio 1:1200 1:900 1:900^ 1:900 1:600^ f:600 1:600 1:600 1:600 1:600 1:600 1:600 

^iijunselors - . ' 

FTE 9".5 13 18 26 29 31 33 35 . 37 39 41 43 
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Librarians 



LIBRARIANS PLANNING PARAMETERS 



Persons in this position work with all types of \(naterial, printed and audio- 
, visual, to aid students in reaching specific couj^e objectives, as well as 
in attaining greater knowledge and s):ill levels.^ As FTE j'ncreases, demand 
for p*rofess1onal assistance also increases in learning resource centers* 
It generally requires a minimum of two positions per center to provide a 
high level of service throughout the 53- to 60-hour week if supported by 
y paraprofessionals. In addition, a professional in nonprint material is often 
required. Therefore! it is recoraiended that the District eventually have at 
least 112 learning resource positions, not including the administrators who 
are directly responsible for the learning resource centers. 

I ■ 



Current' K 
1974 19J5 1976 1977 197S 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

—iX—' ' 

Librarians '5 6.5 " 7 9 10.5 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 

C - ^ 



Classified Staff 

/ 

Districtwide support personnel, such as groflndsmen, custodians, clerks, 
secretaries, and PBX operators, are referred to as classified staff. 



In general, the custodial staff should, have a direct relationship to the number 
of square feet whic-h must be maintained. Therefore, the custodial staff has 
been separated and treated on that basis (using estimated square footage totals). 
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other classified staff appears to relate more to function than to actual PTE 
enrollments, although in some cases other quantifiable factors seem to have 
a direct relationship to the number of staff required (e.g., operation of 
plant and recordkeeping on enrollment). The relc(tionshi|) between staff and 
administrators appears, however, to be sufficiently consistent for planning 
purposes. Investigation of historical data and other college cfistricts 
reveals a fairly constant ratio emerging of .175 betweerf administrators and 
classified staff. This ratio is ^useful only as a guide for initial staffing 
considerations. As the colleges grow and needs change, guidelines fitting 
the District's needs will be developed. If this ratio is applied to the 
number of administrators projected for 1985, a possible planning parameter 
of the number of classified staff required for 1985 can be determined. Then, 
assuming a linear relationship between 1975 and 1985 and after making an a 
adjustment for increased plant operation in 1976-1978, the following distribu- 
tion of classified staff occurs. ^ > 

CLASSIFIED STAFF PLANNING PARAMETERS 





Current 
1974 


" 1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


J 979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Custodians 


44 


48 


56 




70 


72 


75 


77 


77 


77 


77 


77 


, All Other 
Classified 
Staff 


236 


249 


261 


267 


272 


274 


287 


290 


293 


296 


299 


302 


Total 


280 


297 


3,J 


330 


r 

342 


346 


362 


367 


370 


373 


376 


379. 



The above classified staff parameters account for full-time positions. In a 
dynamic environment such as the District represents, the need for occupational part- 

i 

6^ 




time positions is both unavoidable and, most of the time, unpredictable. 

type of staffing need is recognized but its impact on planning must be accounted 

for in the use of college allocated funds distributed to the Dt^^trict units. 

Adml n i s t ra tD^^s- ^v^ ^ 

An administrator is a person who is responsible for supervision, direction, 
planning, and evaluation of specified district and/or college functions. 
Research indicates that multicollege districts with total FTE enrollments between 
4,000 and 7,000 generally have on the average between 10 and 14 administrators, 
excluding coordinators or chairpersons. For districts with enrollments between 
7„000 and 12,000 FTE, the total number of administrators is between 14 and 20. 
Data relating to the administration of multicollege districts is unreliable 
due to inconsistencies in job definitions. Therefore, because of the lack of 
sufficient comparative data and assuming that the reorgainzation of the District 
is essentially compTete, 15 administrators for the District have been estimated, 
allowing for the possibility of a slight increase during the period from 1977 
to 1979 because of facility development management. The total number of 
administrators at the colleges may vary from 28 to 34, The reason for the small 
increase in administrators is that Penn Valley Correnunity College has covered 
almost all of the required functions and the smaller colleges have only a few 
functions not yet covered. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING PARAMETERS (FULL-TIME) 



Current 

Location 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
District 

Services 14 14 15 15 15 15 15 ' 15 15 15 15 15 

^ ** 

Colleges JL. M 3M 1° il 42 43^ 44 44*1 - i5 45^ 46 

Total 39 47 53.5 55 56 57 58.5 59 59.5 60 60.5 61 

*x * f 



Other Siipervlsorv Personnel 

In order to avoid, confusion re'sulting from inappropriate or overlapping labels, 
consistency in job titles is being sought. The term director should be re- 
stricted for use at the District office level. The terms dean, coordinator, 
and chairperson should be used at the college level. 



Generally, coordinators are persons assigned to deal with a variety of tasks 
under the direction of a dean-level position. The planning parameters provide 
for each* college to have eventually at least four FTE coordinators: Financial 
Aid; Student Activiiies;; Stucjent Job Placement; and Buildings and Grounds. An 
additional six to ten FTE coordinators are Included in the planning parameters 
to provide mai;iagement for other miscellaneous tasks. These tasks might include 
cooperative education, clinical supervision, community services, athletics, 
food service, etc. 
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Research shows that whether colleges call their middlemanagement system 
o^visions or departments, curricular areas are organized into related units* 
Generally, the number of such units is between 8 and 12, where each unit 
encompasses two or more complementary disciplines.. In each case, a chairperson 
adkninisters the work within each- unit. 

The 1985 planning parameters, provide each of the District colleges with up 
to 10 units with an average of .5 FTE chairperson for each unit. 

Pi-ANNiNG PARAMETERS: Coordinators 'AND chairpersons* 

T"- 1 — — 

Current y 

1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 

Coordinators - 

FTE 17 17 17 19 19 21 " 21 21 22 22 22 22 
Chairpersons - 

FTE 9 12 13.5 13.5 1^.5 15 15 15 15 15 1$ 15 



*Excluding those externally funded positions or any consideration for the Fourth College 
due to lack of detailed plans at this time. 



\ 
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STAFF M.m'ING TABLE 
(Full Time) 

District Offices 
19 74-75 ' 



Of Fico or Department 



Office of Chancellor 



Office of Assistant 
to Chancellor 



No. 



Designation 



Secretary V 
Secretary V 



Secretary II 
Clerk Typist II. 



Comments 



Office of Public 
Affairs ' 



Public Info. 
Clerk III 
Secretary II 



Officer^II 



Office of Executive 
Vice Chaacellox^ 



Secretary IV 
PBX Operator - 
Head PBX Operator 



Office of Fiscal 
Services 



Business Aide 



Controller's Office 



Bookkeeper 
Bookkeeper 
Chief Accountarft 
Internal Auditor 
Financial Specialist 
Accounting Clerk III 
Accounting Clerk IV 
Payroll Technician I 



II 



Purchasing Office 



7- 



Assistant Puchasing Agent, 
Purchasing Clerk IV 
Purchasing Clerk IV 
Purchasing Clerk IV 
Stockroom Clerk IV 
Ass^t Stockroom Clerk III 
Ass't Stockrobm'- Clerk IIJ 



Office of Personnel 
Services 



Secretary 
Personnel 
Pe rsonnel 
Personnel 



IT 

Clerk IV 
Technician I 
Technician II 



Office of Facilities- § 
Safety 



16 



G 



ERIC 



Secretary II 
Operating Engineer 
Maintenance Assistant 
Maintenance Assistant Trainee 
Carpenter 

Maintenance Supervisor 
Custodian I 
Custodian I 
Custodian I 
Custodian I 
Custodian I 
Custodian II 
Custodial Supervisor* 



1 . ^ : 

District Offices 
Jage 2 



•20" 



H^ice o.r Department 
^ Office of Facilities 



Office of Facixitii 
Safety (Continued) 



Designation 



Refrigeration Mechanic 
Refrigeration Mechanic 
Security Officers-Day Patrolman 



Conm^nts 



Office of Computer 
Services 



10 



EDP Technician I 

E-DP Technician II 

EDP Technician II 

Keypunch Operator II 

Keypunch Operator II 

Keypunch Operator II 

Programmer -11 

Programmer II 

Pro.grammer Analyst 

Programmer *or Programmer Analyst 



"^o be dcterm^nec 



Office of Media ' ^ 
Production. Services 



i 



technical Processing 
lit 



Office of Planning 
and Development 



Clerk III 

Media Production Specialist 
Media Production Specialist 
Television Media Specialist 
Media Pr«oduction Technician 
Keyline Artist 



II 
II 
It 
II 



Media Producti( 
Services to be 
transferred to 
'Office of PublS 
Affairs 1/2/75 



Library Clerk II 
Library Clerk III 
Library Clerk IV 
Library Catalog Technician II 



10 



Secretary IV - ^ 

Secretary III - 
Research Associate I 
Research Associate 11 
Research Associate II 
Systems Analyst II 
Programmer II 
Programmer Analyst 
Specialist I- -Governmental .Relations 
Specialist II--Federal Programs 



TOTAL FULL-TIME STAFF 76 As of 12/17/74 
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ST AFF MANNING TABLE 
(Full Time) 






Longyiew Community College 




^' 




1974-75 




Of^ficje or Department 


NO. 


r~ ' ■ — — 

Designation 


Comments 


Office of ^i>resident 


1 


Secretary IV 




Public Information 
Office 


X 


Specialist 1 ^ 




Academic Affair% 
Office 


1 


Technician*" I % 


■ ■ ■ V 


Occupation/il Educa- 
tion Office 


i 

1 • 


Secretary III 




Continuing Education 
Office % 


Z 


Secretary I , 
.Specialist I 




Automotive Technology ■ 


1 


Assistant- -Teaching 


> 


Biology Department 


1 ' 


Specialist I 

< 




Engineering Technology 
Department 


1 ■ 


^ 

Assistimt- -Teaching 




Learning Center 


2 


Specialist I 
Assistant ^ 




Library 


2 


Cleric IV 

Specialist I--Library Reference 




Instructional Media 


1 


Specialist I--Media Services 


* 


Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped Secretarial 
Program 


1 


, Laboratory Aide ' 




Administrative Services 
Office. 


4 


Technician I 
Business^ Aide ^ 
Accounting Cleric III 
Bookkeeper 




Plant Operations 


4 


Superintendent of Bldgs fi Groun'ds 
PBX Operator , 
Maintenance Foreman 
Clerk IV- -Stockroom 




Security Department ^ • 


5 


Security Supervisor 
Security Officer- -Day Patrolman 
Security Officey--Day Patrolman 
Security Of ficer- -iJay Patrolman 
Security Officer 


Works niijhts 
Works nights 

Open PositioT 


Grounds Maintenance 


2 


Groundsman 
Groundsman 




.f... • 




73 


Continued-- 



IfOngview 
Page. 2 




ClLElco or Department 


No. 


Designation 


Comments 


CT^todial Service 


11 

t 


Custodial Foreman 
Custodiah I 
Custodiaiy I 
Custodian I 
Custodian II 

Custodian II ' ^ ' 
Custodian II ^ 
Custodian II 

Custodian II 
Custodian II 


* 

• * 


Food .Services 


2 


Assistant" -Food Service 
Fry Cook 


Managerial Dutie 
-Range 2 


Bookstore 


2 


* 

'S'pecialist I--Auxiliary Srvs. 
Clerk III--Bookst6re • 




Student Affairs * 
Office 


.1 


i ' ■ ■ ■ 
Techriician I 

/ 




Admissions and' Records 


5 


Secretary III 
Assistant- -Admissions 
Clerk IV- -Admissions 
ClerX II- -Admissions 
Technician 


1 


: ■ 

(Snhseling Dept. .» 

• • 


S 


Secretary I 
Ass i s t ant - - Couns e ling 
Assistant- -Counseling 
Assistant- -Counseling 
Specialist I--Testing 


. : p , 

t 


vctexaus KXxaXrS 


X 


np*^v TV 




Hea-lth Services 


1 


College Nurso 




Student Activities 


1" 


Secretary^^ II o 




Day Care Center 


2 


Assistant- -Teaching 
AssistantX-Teaching 




Veterans Cost of 
In s-t ruction Program 


1 


Financial Aids Aide \^ 




TOTAL FULL- TIME STAFF 


62 ' 


As of 12/17/74 




• 

• 




t 
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STAFF ^lANNING TABLE 
(Full Time) 

Maple Woods Community College 
: 1974-75 



Office or Depar1:ment 



No. 



Designation 



Comments 



Office of President 



^Secretary IV 



Academic Affairs 
Office 



Secretary 
Clerk IIL 
Clerk III 



III 



Cotitinuiag Education 
and Community Services 



Clerk III 



Instructironal Services 



Specialist I--Media 
Technician I 
Clerk IV ' 

Assistant- - Learning 
Technician II--Veterinary 



Loaminrg Resources 



Specialist 
Clerk IV 
Clerk III 



, Office of Student 
^ Affairs 



10 



Secretary %1 
Transcript- Analys't 
VetSrans Advisor 
Specialist I 
Clerk III >\ 
Secretary I ' 
Clerk III ^ 
Clerk II 

Clerk II --Receptionist 
Specialist I . 



Research § Development 



Secretary IT 



Administrative Services 
Office 



Secretary III 
Assistant- -Financial 
Clerk III 
Clerk IV 



Auxiliary Services 
Office 



Assistant 
Clerk IV 

Food Service Worker 
Clerk IXI 



Security 



Security Supervisor 
Security Officcr--Day Patrolman 
Security Officer--Day Patrolman 
Security Of ficer--Night Watchman 
Security Of ficer- -Nij^ht Watchman 



ERLC 



Continue^ 



-24- 



^Maple V/oods 



Page 2 



Office or Department 



No. 



Designation 



Comments 



Buildings ana Grounds 



12 



Supervisor oV Bldgs, 5 Grounds 
Clerk TV 

Maintenance Foreman 
Groundsman 

Custodial Supervisor 
Head Custodian 
Custodian I . 
Custodian I 
Custodian II 
Custodian II 
Custodian- II 
Custodian II 



, J 

TOTAL FULL-TIME STAFF 49 ^ As o£ 12/17/74 



ERIC 
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STAFF MANNING TABLE 
(Full Time) 

Penn Valley'* Community College 
19 74-75 



Office or 



De.p 



artment 



No, 



Designation 



Comments 



Office of President 



Secretary IV 



Office of Dean of 
Academic Affairs 



Secretary II 



General Instruc4:ion 



Specialist -I- 
Clerk II* 



■Learning 



Lab 



^Restricted Func 



Office of Dean of 
Acministrative Services 



Secretary III . y 
Assistant- -Financial y\ 
Clerk,. Ill- -Purchasing,/ , 
Secretary III - 
Payroll Technician I 
Clerk III 
Business Aide • 
Personnel Clerk III 



Bookstore 



Bookstore Manager 
Clerk^ IV 
Cashier 
aerk HI 



General Administra- 
tio'n 



Assistant to the President 
Public Information Officer I 
Assistant." -Community Affairs 
Clerk IV 



Open 



Office of Associate Dear 
of Occupa'tional Educ, 



Secretary I 



Office of Student 
^f fairs 



Assistant--Studcnt Activities 
Assistant--Veterans Affairs* 
Veterans Advisor* 
Clerk II 
Clerk II 

Transcript Analyst 
Clerk III 
Clerk II 
Secretary I 
Clerk II 
Secretary II 
Secretary I 

Technician I--Data Control 
Assistant--Financij^l Aids 
Clerk IIT--Vetcrans Affairs 
College Nurse 
Clerk III 
^Secretary I* 
Secretary I* 
Veterans Advisor* 



^Restricted Fui 
*Res trie ted Fui 



•■^Restricted Fu 
*Restrictcd Fu 
*''Re*;t r Lctod Fu 



ERIC 



77 



Continued- - 



Peart Valley 
•page 2 



-•26- 



ffice or Department 



Mo. 



Design at ion 



Comments 



teaming Resources 



Specialist I 
Clerk IV 

Assistant- -Reference 

Technician I- -Media 

Clerk II 

Clerk II 

Clerk III 

Clerk III 

Clerk III 



^ ( 



Department -pf Health 
Occupations ' 



> ^ 



Secre^tary 
Secretary 
Assistant 
Clerk III 
Clerk II* 
Clerk II- 



I' 
II 

-Teaching 



•Typist 



^Restricted Fun 



Specialist LI*!- -Geriatric Aide 



Computer § Secretarial 
Sciencer-Data Proc. * 



Assistant--Data Processing Lab 



Dept. of Physical Science 1 
Eng> Mathematics S Chem 



Dept. of Lang § Lit § 
Reading Lab • 



Laboratory Aide 



^Assistant-- Reading 



4Pept* of Life Sciences- 
Biology ' 



Assistant--Lab 



Dept. of bccupational 
Educ Public Srv. 



Secretary I 
Laboratory Aide ^ 
Assistant- -Teaching 



Plant Operations 
(Maintenance) 



Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Foreman 



Operating § 
Operating ^ 
Maintenance 
Maintenance Mechanic 
Groundsman 
Groundsman 
PBX Operator 
PBX operator 

Assistant--College Services 



Mechanic 
Mechanic 



(Custodial)' 



ERiC 



19 



Head Custodian 



Custodian 
Custodian 
Custodial 
Custodial 
Custodian 
Custodian 
C^is todian 
Custodian 
Custodian 
Custodian 
Custodian 
Custodian 
Custodian 
Custodian 



I 
I 

Supervisor 
Fo reman 
I 

I • 

I 

II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 

II 70 



District Rge 1 
District Rge '1 
District 
Rahge 12 



Effect. 1/777S 



Coat i tiii^»>i- 



-27- 



Ponn Valley 
* Page 3 



r Department 



No. 



Designatio n 



Comments 



(Custodial) Continued 



Custodian II 
Custodian' II 
Custodian TI 
Custodian II 



Effect/l/2/75 



tt 



♦ (Security) 



16 



Security Supervisor 
Security Officer- -Day Patrolman 
Security Of ficer- -Night Watchman ' 
Security Officer- -Day Patrolman 
Security Officer- -Day Patrolman 
Security Of ficer- -Night Watchman 
Security Supervisor 
Security Officer--Day Patrolman 
Security Officers-Night Watchman 
Security Officer- -Day Patrolman 
Security Officer- -Office Personnel 
Security, Officer- -Day Patrolman 
Security Officer- -Office Persohrtel 
Security Of ficer- -Night Watchman 
Security Officer- -Day Patrolman 
Security Of ficer--Day Patrolman 



(Food Service) 



Food Service Hostess 
Clerk III 



(Word Processing) 



Clerk III 
Clerk III 
Clerk III 



TOTAL FULL-TIME STAFF ^ 93 As of 12/17/74 



79 



o 

ERIC 
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ADMINISTRATION 
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^ 1 




* ' ADMINISTRATIVE MANNING TABLE 


• 




Lonaview Community Colleqe 




• 


Office or Department 


Number 
of Positions 


Desiqnation 


\ 

\ 

Comments 




— * ^ 
President 


r 


President 






Acadanic Affairs 


3 


Dean, Academic-Affairs 
Associate Dean, Instruction 
Assistant Dean, 

Continuing Education 




* 


Student Affairs 


1 


Dean, Student Affairs 






Administrative Services 


1 


Dean, Administrative 
^ Services 






1 




* 














f. 


. ■* 
% 




9 

t 
1 




ERIC ' 


• 

\ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MANNING TABLE 
Maple Woods Conmunlty, College 



s 



Office or Department 



Number 
of Positions 



Designation 



Comments 



President 



Academic Affairs . 



StMdent Affairs 
Administrative Services 



-1 
1 



President 
Director, Research 
and Development 

Dean, Aceidemic Affairs 
Assistant'Dean, 

Instructional Services 
Assistant Dean, 

Continuing Education 
Assistant Dean, 

Learning Resources 

Dean, Student Affairs 

Dean, Administrative ' 
Services 



ERIC 



8. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MANNING TABLE 
Penn Valley Conwiunity College 











Office or Deoartment* 


Number 
of Positions 


Designation 


Comments 


President 


1 


President 




Academic- Apairs 


5 


Dean, Academic Affairs 
Associate Dean> 

Academic Affairs 
Associate Dean, 

Occupational Education 
Assistant Dean, 

Continuing Education 
Assistant Dean, 

Learning Resources 




Student Affairs 


2 


Dean, Student Affairs 
Assistant Dean, 
Student Affairs 




Administrative Services 


2 


Dean, 

Administrative Services 
Assistant Dean, 

Administrative Services 




Health Sciences 


1 


Dean, Health Sciences 


t 



83 
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ADHINISTRATIVE MANNING TABLE 
District Offices 



Office or Department 



Chancellor 



District Services 



Planning and Development 



Number 
of Positions 



Designation 



Comments 



Chancellor 

Assistant to the Chancellor 
Executive Director, 
Public Affairs 



Vice Chancellor 
Personnel Services 
Media Services 
Facilities and 



Executive 
Director, 
D1 rector. 
Director* 

Safety 
Executive Director, 

Fiscal Services 
Director, Computer Services 
Purchasing Agent 
Controller 

Vice Chancellor, Planning 

and Development 
Director, Research and 

Planning '\ 
Interim Director of 

Program Development 
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OTHER/STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES MANNING TABLE 

( 



Office or Department 



Number 
of Positions 



1 



Designation 



Comments 



PENN VALLEY 
Student Afi'alrs 

MAPLE WQlQDS . 
Student Affairs 

LONGVIEW 

<- ^ 

Student Affairs 



.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 



Special Services 



Admissions 
Registrar 

Admi ssi ons/Arti cul ati on 
Student Activities 



Admissions 
Student Activities 
Admi ssi ons/Arti culati on 
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CnORDINATQR MANNING TABLE * 



bffice or Department 


Number 
of Positions 


Desiqnation 


Comments ^ 


PENN VALLEY 








Student Af fai rs 


.5 
1 
1 
1 
1 


student Orientation 
Faculty Advising 
Financial Aid - 
Placeni^ent 
Campus Center 


- 


Administrative Services. 


i 


Builjiings and Grounds ' 


.J 


Academic Affairs 


2 


Educational Development 
Nontraditional Studies 




if • - 
Division Health 
Sciences 'V 


• 

1 


Allied Health 

m 


\ 


MAPbE WOODS' 








Student Affairs 


.5 

.5 . 


Financial Aid 
Placement 












LONGVIEW 


1 


> 




Student Affairs 

f 

f 


2 

* 

\ 


FinanClaV'Aid 
Placement 

\ 

\ 


J 

4 
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*Does not include chairpersons or co-op program 
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SJAFFIN6 PLANS 
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^ * ABSTRACT 

The Metropolitan Community Colleges have continually modified and increased 
their educational offerings and services to meet the changing needs of the 
community. This study examines the long-range trends of educationa* need as 
perceived Dy selected populations. The business needs of the future, student 
^needs, and educational aspirations of the general public were all surveyed in 

an attempt to gather information for the long-range modification and develop- 

i 

ment of curricula, student services, and comniuni^ty services programs. 

A sample of business firms in the Kansas City area representing over 60,000 
employees was selected and interviewed with respect to their future needs. 
Interviews of 117 firms indicate a continuing demand for trained personnel 
in the general business and clerical fields, as well as in the medical t'^ch- 
nologies. Many of the employers interviewed were not familiar with the types 
of training and services in the occupational fields offer'dd by District 
colleges. Need to improve communication between the District and the business 
community is ind^cate\, especially in. the areas .of placement and inservice 
training. . ' ^ 

A sample of nine percent of fall semester 1974 student3\ from the three colleges 
of District completed a questionnaire to determine future needs of students 
as seen by curren^enronee?^s^ Although most students found their present 
course of study satisfactory in preparing' them for what they want to do after 
attending their community college, many expressed the need for an expanded 
schedule of evening classes. Responses indicate a low student utilization or 



94 



'-3-. 

awareness of such college services as career and transfer information, job 
I placement, faculty advisement, and tutoring. A high percentage indicated an 

, interest in television as a delivery system and in independent study. 
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» * 

<A total of 1,708 coiimunity citizens were interviewed in their homes and by 
telephone to gather information from the poijit of view of. the "potential adult 
student." The results of this activity paralleled the inputs from the enrolled 
students* That is, interest in television as a delivery system, independent 
study, the need for more evening classes, and' more advertising of offerings 
formed the core of the responses from the sample of the general public. 

COWUNITY NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Number ^ Number of Percentage 

Surveyed Responses Response 

Business - 200 117 58,5% 

Students 1106 1106 100.0% 

Public 1708 1708 100.0% 



In summary, the conclusions were: 

V 

1. The colleges are perce-ived as providing quality education; 

2. Local citizens fayor more nontradi tional delivery systems, 
particularly television; 

3. There is a growing interest in night and weekend educational 
opportunities; 

4. There is a growing interest in' community services; 

5. Examining community educational need should be an ongoing 
process; 

6. There is continuing need for manpower in the basic business 
and health fields; 

7. ^bre effort should be put into community awareness activities, 
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PURPOSE 

Th^, purpose of this project was to assess the probable needs of the con- 
stituents of the District with respect to the foil owing: 

1. Types of curriculum, comnunity services, and non- 
' traditional offerings which mi^ht be provided in the 
future to meet the needs of students and prcential 
students within the communities served by the District; 

, 2. Employment trends at the technical and semiprofessionaT 
levels anticipated in both large and small businesses? 

3. Types of teaching locations which might be utilized 
in the fulfillment of those needs; 

4. Degree to which the District colleges are currently 
meeting the needs of their students. 



^ .This study was developed as one indicator, among many indicators, for providing 
general guidelines for the long-range planning process of the District. Neither 
sufficient time nor funds were devoted to this assessment to go beyond that of 
providing such general indicators. 



METHODOLOGY 



Three populations included in the survey are: 



1. Sniall, medium, and large business firms in the Kansas City 
area as measured in terms of "number of employees"; 

2. Presently enrolled students at the three colleges of the 
District; 

3- The general population within the boundaries of the District, 
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Business Firms 

A sample of 200 business firms was selected from a population >provided by 
the Mid-America Regional Council. The sample was selected as .follows: 57. 
firms employing over 250^ 67 firms employing between 100 and 249^, anc^66 . 
firms enploying trom 1 to 99. 

- ' 
BUSINESSES SURVEYED AND RESPONSES 



Number of 

Employees 


Njumber 
Surveyed 


Number of 
Responses 


Percentage 
\ Response 


Ovej- 250 


67. , 


50 


' "-74.6% 


100-249 


67. 


34 


50.8% 




V 






1-99 


-J6 ^ 


33 


50.0% 


Total 


200 


117 


58.5% . 



These businesses were then surveyed with respect to their future needs and 
possible ways in which the District might best prepare students to'fulfill 
their needs during the next ten years. 

Since it was felt that it was important for District representatives to make 
'personal contact with these business firms, the interview team^ consisted of 
administrative personnel from ^ach of the three colleges and the Division of 
Planning and Development at the District Office. Thus, one objective of this 
Study, increased interaction between potential employers in the communities 
and the. colleges serving^ those communities, was met. 

Although the business section of the study was designed to sample a diverse 
section of the business comnunity, no attempt was made to sample every unique 
type of business in the community. The sample, theref,ore, does not presume 

to be a comprehensive study of all community employment needs. However, 

■ 
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insofar as it follows accepted statistical procedure for a directed random 
sample, the study leads to several useful implications. 



College Students I 

During fall semester 1974,i approximately 10 percent of the students were 
selected^to participate in the' survey. The sample consisted of students 
enrolled both part and full time in day, evening, and Saturday classes. 



, CoMege 


Fall 1974 
Enrollment 


Students ' / 
Surveyed 


Percent 
Surveyed 


Longview 


3931 


391 


9.95% 


Maple Woods 


/ 

2146 


'l78 


•8.29% , 


Penn Valle)^ 


6198 


537 


8. 66%" 


District Total 


12275 


1106 


9.01% 



T^ie questionnaire* was designed to serve as an ^evaluation of certain* programs 
and services from the students* perception and to determine ways the District 
could better serve the needs and aspirations of the students. 

General Public 

The sa>nple of 1,708 persons included in the general public study, was selected 
from citizens within the communities served by the District. Approximately 
one-half of this population was surveyed by telephone; their names were 
arbitrarily selected from the telephone directory by telephone prefix. The 
other half was interviewed by survey t^ams consisting of 16 students from the 
three colleges jn the District. >^he boundaries of the District were subdivided 
into 30 geographical zones of ffear-equal population densities. Student teams 
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BUSINESS NEEDS . 

Survey Results 

Of the initial sample of 200 firms, 117 firms, representing over 60,000 
employees,* responded to the questions on the survey. 

Representatives of the firms interviev/ed were asked to check from a list 

the types of qualified manpower for which there is expected to be a demand 

in their company within 1 year, 3 years, 5 years,. and 10 years (see Table l.l, p. 11). 

They were also asked to write the name of additional job types not included 

in the checklist for which future demand i? expected (see Table 1.2, p. 13). 

Due to economic uncertainty, employers could not estimate exact numbers 
when making manpower, projections. Therefore, data in Table 1.1 and Table 1.2 
indicate the frequency of respondents with a need for that specific employment 
classification, not the number of openings. The data indicate that a con- 
sistently high need is foreseen for secretaries, stenographers, clerk- typists, 
accountants, data processing personnel, keypunch operators, advertising per- 
sonnel, and sales personnel in the general business area, anf nurses (ADN and 
LPN) and medical technicians in the allied health fields. Generally, employers 
stressed tn their comments the need for development of interpersonal skills, ^ 
cormiuni cation abilities, and dedication. 

Several executives mentioned that jobs at various skill levels are not always 



filled bypersons with the optimum training for that particular- job. Union 
requirements, seniority, wage and hour constraints, the policy of "promotion 
from within," ompany training programs, etc.,' all work to invalidate the 
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simplistic notion that we can identify job requil rerrients , train persons for 
those jobs, and p'^ace them directly with companies having job oj)enings for . 
persons with their talents. Some companies feel that well-trained^ personnel 
(i.e., new two-year college graduates) will tire from work in a short time and 
leave to "go back to college," probably based on traditional views of junior 
colljage being a lower division of the B.A. Some of these variables will be 
evident in Tables 1.3 through 1.6. ^ 




BUSINESS SURVEY TOTALS 



/ — - 

JOB. CLASSIFICATION: -TYPE OF EMPLOYEE 


NUMBE 
NEEDS 


r- 

:r of Fifyis expressing manpower 
IN specific job classifications 

, ,(Total N = 11.7) 


1 Year 


J Years 


5 Years ' 


10 Years 


0. General Business • 




• 


• 




0.1 Secretarial " - 


43 . 


46 


45 


40 


0:2 Stenographer 


23 


23 


22 


23 


0.3 Clerk-Typist 


36 


35 


33 ' 


30 


0.4 Accountant 


18 


-22 




26 


0.5 Data Processor ^ [[ 


21 


. 20 


^ 


20 * 


-0.6 Keypunch Operator - ^ 


23 


25 


•^28 


21 


0.7 Advertising 


8 


10 


12 * 


8 


0.8 Sales 


19 


17 


ZQ ^ 


' i 17 


0.9 Merthandising5& Marketing Personnel 


11 


12 


10 ^* • 


.10 


O.ia Buyer . - 


3 • 


n 


4 


8 „. , 


0.11 Credit & Collections Supervisor 


6 


$ ■ 


9 


* ■' 7 


.0.12 Banking & Finance Personnel 


4 


/ 6 


7 


5 


0.13 Traffic Manager(Shipping & Receiving) 


6 . 


7 


7 


7 


0.14 Management 


23 


23' 


23 


23 • 


0.15 Other/Specify 


2 


1 


• 1 


1 


c^ftuied Health & Medical Technologies . * 


1 .1 Dental Assistant 










1.2 Dental Health Technician ' 










1.3 Dental Lab Technician 










1.4 Rietetic Technician 


4 


4 


3 


3 ' 


1.5 Inhalation Therapist 


^ 5 


5 


5 


^. 5 ' ' 


1.6 'Medical Lab Technologist . 


4 


5 


5 




1.7 -Medical Records Technologist 


' 5 


6 


■ 6 


6 


1.8 Mid-Management Health Services 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1.9 Murse - ADN \ 


5 


5 


^ 5 


5 


1.10 Nurse - LPN ^ ' 


4 


5 - 


>' 4 


4 


1.11 Mental Health Aid 


1 


1 


1' 


1 ' 


1.12 Physical Therapy Assistant 


2 


''3 - 


3 • 


4 


1.13 Radiology Technician 


4 


/6 


4 


4 


1.-14 Medical Assistant 




2 


1 


1 


1.15 Occupational Therapy 'Assistant 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1.16 0^)erat1ng Room Technician - ^ . 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1.17 Unit Manager' 


1- 


2 


2 


2 


• 1.18 Urology 'Sfpeciali St 










1.19 HospitarAdministrator 








1 


1.20 Other/Specify x , 




' B 

- 







NOTE : The above numbers represent firms and not anticipated new employees. 
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HftBLE U " Continued 



J6B CLASSIFICATION:. TYPE OF EMPLOYEE- 



2. Engineering & Industrial Technology 



NUMBER-OF FIRMS EXPRESSING MANPOWER 
NEEDS IN SPECIFIC JOB CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Total N =117) 



1 Year 



3 Years 



5 Years 



10 Years 



2,1 Architectural Technician , 



TTz Autoofotive Technician" 



2.3 Aviation Maintenance Technician - ' 



2.4 Airframe Technician 



2.5 Aircraft Electronics Technician 



2.6 Aeronautical Engineering Technician 



1 ^ 



2.7 PoWerplant Technician 



2;8 Aviation Pilot 



2.9 Aviation Reservations Agent 



2^10 Air Traffic Controller 



2vl'l- Cartographi c-TechnicI an 



2.12 Engineering Technician 



1 



2.13 Manufacturing Technician 



2.14 Wd-Management Indus. Technician 



2.15 Mid-Management Marketing Personnel 



m 

2.16 Ehvironmentefl Control Technician 



2 .17 Industrial Science Technician 



2.18 Construction Techgologist 



2.19 Traffic-Engineering Technologist 



2.20 El-ectro-Mech. Technoldgfst 

2 .21 Mechanical Technologist 



2.22 Climate Control Technician T 



. 1 



2.23 Other/Specify 



^ 5 



3. Public Service Related 



3.1 Law Enforcement Officer 



3.2 Fireinan 



3.3 Community Recreation Aide 



3.4 Social Worker Aide 



3.5 Educational Audio-Visual Technician 

3.6 Home Economist 



1.^ 



3.7 Other/Specify 



3 



4. Agriculture 



4.1 Agri-Bu$iness Specialist 



4.2 Agricultural Technician 



4.3 Other/Specify 



1 . 
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• TABLE K2 

BUSINESS SURVEY TOTALS 

Other Comments 
(Reflects Only Those Businesses Interviewed) 





NUMBER OF FIRMS EXPRESSING MANPOWER 
NEEDS IN SPECIFf-e JOB- CLASSIFICATIONS 
' - , (Total N = 117) - ^ 


OTHER types of EMPIOYEES NEEDED 


1 ,Year 


3 Years ^ 


t ■ 
5 Years 


10 Years 


0. General. Bu/iness - • . 








— — T 


0.15 Other/Sopcifv * ^ ? 












1 


1 


1 


1 - 




1 








1 Allipd Hpalth A MpHimI Tprhnnlnrrip^ 










'1.20 Other/Specify 


- ■ 




: - \- - 










L»LO Utile t / OptrCI 1 y « 










^ Pressman 


1 . 


1 


\ 




m Dress Machine Opet'ator \- 


- 1 


1 






Ul V 1 1 LMM 1 nScrl Ry IGCnniulail 


1 


1 - 


, ■ 1 




Electrical Enqineerinq Technician 


I 


1 


1 




Safety Inspector 


t 


— ^ 


1 : 




• * 

3. Public Service Related \ 


\ 

» a* 








^ . 3.7 Other/Specify 




— ; — : — c- 






Security Guard' 




1 i 


1 


1 


4.'^*Agri culture 




r 


r' - ...... 


4.3 Other/Specify ' ' - - 

» ' ■ t ■ ■ * 



NOTE : The above numbers represent firms and not anticipated new employees. 



Iftddit^onal Business Indicators 

In addition to the checklist, employers were asked four open-ended questions 
to gather further insights into manpower needs in the Kansas City area. As 
previously stated, one objective of these interviews was to -establish inter- 
action between employers and the District colleges to provide awarenesi of 
manpower needs, as well as educational prpgrams to fill those needs. The 
results of the questions are difficult to document statistically; therefore, 
interpretal^ion is subjective. }43ierpretation of these questions is shown 
iri Tables l.S-through 1.8 in the following' text. 

' ) • " 

Many of the employers answering the question do not seem to be aware of, or 

openly stated they are not familiar with,, the kinds of educalion, training, 

and services^ the District off eyrs. They generally are not familiar with the 

"corTmuf]ity college concept," especially as opptised\to the "junior college." 



If the. foregoing conclusion is In any way .accurate, then it suggests that 
the District should tncrease employer; 
grams that may help fill their needs. 



the District should tncrease employe rsj avyareness of community college pro- 



.jQne reason many companies gave for preferring to promote from within the 
tompany rather than hiring recent graduates was the fear that the graduate 
would soon leave! the company to continue his education. It seems that if 
better public relations could establish understanding between employers and 
community colleges, tMs fear could be dispelled, while, in turn, the colleges 
would better serve the needs of the community. This concern on^'the part of 
employers may also point out the need for expanded cobperative education 
programs. 
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The first question asked of each employer was "In addition to the checklist, 
would you care to comment on any other manpower requirements as you see them 
•in the fotese^able future." (See Table 1.3.) This question gathered very 
little input, but the general comments received tended to reflect the 
directions^businesses are taking with respect to manpower needs in the future. 
For e^ca'inple, 35 of the firms interviewed (almost 30%) volunteered the infor- 
/mation that they were either laying off employees, training their own exclu- 
\ sively, automSting, dr having very little turnover — unfavorable consequences 
^ for MCC g4;aduates. On the other hand, ^nly four (4) of the firms interviewed 
(3/41%) volunteere'd the information that they were expanding manpower in all 
areas. (It must be rlsmembered this survey was done in December 1.974, when the 
economy was extreme ly/*^ow.) Most firms interviewed felt the checklist 
^ (Tables 1.1 and 1.2) was complete enough so they had no additional comments 
on this question. * For the purposes of interpreting Table 1.3, the most 
frequent comments volunteetred by the businesses are simply listed and the 



number of times the comment was volunteered appears in the right col 



I TABLE 1.3 



umn. 



^ * Additional Manpower Comments 

VoluDteered Comments Firms 

Train own employees exclusively 9 

Laying off employees in future 11 

Hire only job experienced personnel ^ 10 

Automating the company (not expanding the personnel) 2 

Vqiry little turnover of personnel 2 

Increasing personnel throughout all departments 4 

-Dnphasizing the need or desire to hire degreed 

Associates of A^t^ graduates 3 



The remaining questions asked of the business representives sought inputs 
with respect to improving the District's educational offerings to better 
serve the business community and, HnTurn/ better serve tt% student pre- 
paring for that job market. ^ - ^ • 

i 

Question C asked: i • • ) 

/Can you ^hink of any ways that The Junior Col lege^'i strict of y 
" ' Metropolitan Kansas City, Missouri could make their educational ' 
^ offerings and services more, relevant in training personnel ^to ^ 
meet ypur^ particular ftjture 'employment needs? 

Comments from thi^ question are illustrated in Ta'ble it i?^ evident 

Here, as in^'Tab]^ 1.3, that many firms did not respond to this question, 
possibly due to their unfamiliarity with the District and its offerings. 
The firm/^ha^d)^ respond tended to stress improvement of. the "quality 
of education," as^ell as the expansion of some specific p'rqgrams. ^With 
respect to the latter, it must>be k^pt in mind that the employers who 
advocated an expansion in certain areas are not necessarily aware of the 
extent tp-which these programs at the District already exist. 

As in Table J. 3,. the most frequently volunteerejd comments have been listed 
in' Table lA and the number of^tinfes that ^comment was offered appears in 
the right column.. 

] TABLE 1.4 ' ' 



Comments on Educational Improvement 

Volunteered Comments ^ Firms 

Better office management training 3 

More comprehensive supervisory and mid-gianagement \ 

training _ ^ / / 9 
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TABLE r/4 — Continued 

^ . ■ . ' .4 • - ^ 

i • , 

' . VolunteeredXownents - . •' . Firms 

> , _ " 

More -hpnie economics programs , • ' ,3 

•Nee.d better prx)grams' of media production . 4 

\ - / ' 

Potenfial employees need mpre g'eheral^ education ' , ^ 4 

More comprehensive computer training programs 7 

Need for programs in restaurant management « ' ' 2 

Neerf for a cours^ in ^"salesmanship" 5 

Need for. better writing and composition courses / -3 ' 

Need for' more "short courses" in bu^ness field 3 

Need for better. and continuous communications be^een 

educators and business firms with respect to ' 4 

manpower needs. \ ' ' ' , 



Question D of the survey sought irifor:(iiation about educational incentivOro- 

grams of business firms in aiding /employees to continue' their education. ^ 

\» • 
The question asked: • 



Does your firm provide any incentive for employees to continue . 
their education, such' as paying all or part of the expenses or 
giving time off to attend school? ' 

0. Yes / 

1 . _No 

2. D on't know , • / 

3. J No, but are interested in starting one. - ' 

* ■ ■ 

If answer is yes: Could you explain a'little about your incentive 
program or do you -hav^e a brochure which describes the program? 

Table 1'.5 illustrates the results of the first part of this question. Data 
shows -59 firms (50.43%) responded "yes." Clearly, the business firms in 
the Kansas City metropolitan area represent a substantial source of students. 
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Table 1.6 sumnarizes data concerning existing incentive programs. The percent 
of tuition paid or reimbursed by the employer is shown, as is the type of 
, educational programs for wh^ich these funds are allowed and the number of 
fims with incentive programs. The results of this data suggest that the 
development of an im;)roved system of communication and coordination between^ 
the colleges and the business firms in the metropolitan Kansas City area 
would benefit and 'serve both. 

TABLE 1,5 ' 



Number of Educational Incentive Programs Provided by Business 

t^esponse , " Firms Percent 

Yes 59 50^43- 

No .-• » 34 -29.06 

Don't know- ' 10 8.55 

No, but ^re interested in starting one 4 3.42 

No response • •-. lo " 8.55 



TABLE 1.6 ^ , s , 

. Types of Educational Incentive Programs' Provided by Business 1 

•Amount of Tuition ) ^ # of Firms 

Assumed by Company Approved Tuition Assistance Programs Participating 

To 50^ Job-related course or degree 10 

To 50^^- Any course or degree 6 

To 75% Job-related course or degree 16 

to 75% Any course or degree 7 

To 100% / ^ ^ Job- related ^uf^se or degree ^ ^ 16 

To 100% * y Any course or degree ^ 4 
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Question E of 'the survey was designed to gather data on possible needs /to 
develop inservice education programs at places of employment. The question 
asked: 

^ Do you feel a need exists for the development of "inservice 
programs" that could be^conducted at your firm's location • 
to upgrade the skills of your employees? 

0. H^s 

1. 

Z.^s ^Don't know * 

3. No opinion ' ^ . 

If-answer is yes: Could you tell me what types of inservice programs 
^would be relevant to your needs? " ^ 

Illustrated in Table 1.7 are the results of the first part of this question 
Of those responding, 34 (29.06%) j-ndicated a definite need for the develop- 
ment of such programs and 48 (41.03%) felt there was no need. Table 1.8 
Illustrates the results of the second part of this question. As before, the 
"most commonly volunteered comments are listed along with the number of times 
each comment was volunteered. 

TABLE 1.7 

« 

Business Firm Perceptions of the Need 
for Inservice Education Programs" 



ERIC 



Comment 


Number 


Per Cent 


Yes 


34 


29.06 


No 


48 


41.03 


Don't know 


10 


8.55 


No opinion 


4 


3.42 


No response 


21 


17.95 









TABLE 1.8 

Business Firm Perceptions of Types of Inservice 
Educational Programs Needed " 



Volunteered Comments Firms 

Clerical , 10 

Computer (Data Processing) , 5 

Communications Skills 2 

Sup^isory or Mid-Management . 15 

Medical Technology f 3 

Finance Supervision \ 3 

Affirmative Action Orientation 2 

Cooperative Educatign 5 

Salesmanship . 6 



/ 

/ 



\ 
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STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS 



Survey Results 

Table 2J illustrates the number and percent of students at each college 
responding to the questionnaire, '*T" represents the total credit-course • 
headcount at each college for the last h.alf of fall semester 1974 and ''N** 
refers to the number of students responding* The percent (%) figure illustrates 
the percent of "T" for each college which responded to the survey (see p.26-31), 

TABLE 2.1 / 



Number and Percent of Students Responding at Each College 

V Longview Maple Woods Penn Valley Totals 

^ T=3931 T=2146 T=6198 12275 

, N *391 .178 ' 537 1105 

%^ 9.95 ' '8.29 "8.66 9.01 



Questions 2 through 13 illustrate the findings of the student survey. Results 
are given in both number and percent of response for each specific answer. 
Questions 12 and 13, which are open-ended, are illustrated as lists of most 
frSjuently volunteered comments. 



Quesjtions 2 through 5 were designed to obtain student perception^ of who ' 
enrolls in community colleges. Question 2 is more evaluative; it asks students 
to evaluate their overall experience at a District college* As ascertainable 
from the data, students overwhelmingly responded "yes" they would still enroll 
in a District college if they were making the choice over again. 

Question^ 6 through 8 are evaluative. They were designed to gather student 
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perceptions of college services- and of the overall quality of education 
Students feel they are receiving from the District colleges. / 

m 

The implications of the results may affect future planning anct implementation 
within the next ten-year period. Question 6, for example, givjs insight into 
recruiting effectiveness. Students in the sample were asked to check the 
major source from which they obtained the most information, about the District 
before they decided to enroll. It is evident from the data that most students 
received their initial information from written materials, high, school coun- 
selors, and, most frequerifly, from friends and relatives. Very fe^ responded 
that they received their information from official representatives of the 
District. This suggests a n'feed for better coordination between official college 
representatives and such sources of potential students as high schools and 
employers. 

i, 

Question 7 evaluates student use and degree of help received from key college 
services. Students were asked to check whether or not they used each service 
listed. Those who indicated they had utilised a particular service 'were 
requested to indicate the amount of help they received from that service. The 
data shows a high percentage of "no" responses with respect to initial util- 
Ization. In most cases, however, it miist be assumed that if a student did 
not check either "yes"v0r "no" for a paipticular service, he probably did not 
utilize the service and the response mos^C*lTicely represents "no." 



Witli the exception of cqunseling, utilizatioh of noninstructional' services 
s.eems low (see Question 7). Counseling services were utilized by 67 percent, 

r 
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66 percent, and 55 percent of Longvl|w, Maple Woods, and Penn Valley students, 
respectively. Low utilization of other 'services perhaps suggests that more 
efficient delivery systems |to students should be made available or need for 
these services evaluated. However, some students may have no need for cer- 
tain services. 

Question 8 asked students how well their present course of study was preparing 
them for what they wanted to do after reaching their educational goals at 
the District. The data indicate that frequency of responses tended heavily 
in the "very good" to "great" range. , 



Questions 9 through 12 sought input about specific^program planning.^ Ques- 
tions were asked about specific curriculum program/ and delivery systems tp 
seek student reactions and determine whether or no^ a neeji for developing and 
Implementing such curricula may exist. 



Question 9 dealt with the question of television education and the results 
Indicate that even among presently enrolled community college students the 
reactions to such a delivery system are favorable* (At the present time', the 
District 1s piloting a data processing television course which was developed 
by Boeing Computer Corporation in Seattle, Washington. , The response so far 
has been succe|^fMl.) 



Question 10 sought reaction to the concept of "independent study" curricula, 
and the response to the development of such a package, as can be seen from 
th? data, was tremendously favorable; 
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Questions 11 through 13 requested volunteered responses from students about 
"their needs." The responses illustrate student suggestions about field of ' 
study, specific courses, services, etc., which could be either improved or 
offered for the) first time. The most frequently volunteered cofrments have 
simply been listed and the number of times the response was volunteered is 
recorded next to the comment. As one can see from this data, no comment was*- 
volunteered frequently enough to make it significant, with the possible 
exception of the desire for more night classes to be offered for the benefit, 
of degree-seeking students who work during the day. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY: 
MJCD STUDENTS 



1^. Social Security Number, 



2. 



3. 



If you were making the choice over again, would 
you still enroll 1n MJCD? 



Yes 
No ' 

Don't know ^ ^ 

If answer is noj why?_ 

No response 



Which one tj;the following was your fnost 
important reason for enrolling in a District 
college? 

Low cost 

Conveniently located ^ 
Programs I wanted were offered 
Denied admission to anpther school of 
choice 

I had difficulty in another college 
Heard MJCD offers a good education 
Advice of others ^ ^ 

Other: please specify [ 

No response 

Which one of the description^ below do you feel 
most accurately describes the type .of students 
who enroll at District colleges? 

persons who can't afford to go. somewhere else 
Students with below-average high school grajles 
Persons who can't get the type of educatlcmal 

programs they want someV^here else ^ 
People who "flunk out" elsewhere or can't get 

into another college 
Persons who want small classes and a good 

education 
AllNkinds ~ rich or poor 

Otheh: please specif y 

No response 



N = 391 


• N = 


178 


N = 


537 


Long- 




Maple 


Penn 


view 




Woods 


Valley 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 






• 


1 




84 


322 


82 


157 


8r 


453 


28 


7 


5 


3 


27 . 


5 


41 


11 


16 


9 


55 


10 


0 • 


- 


0 




2 




0 


- 


0 


- 


0 


- 


179 


46 


57 


32 . 


203 


38 


108 


28 


65 


37 


73 


1 A 


51 


13 


34 


19 


120 


22 


1 


- 


0 


- 


8 


1 


1 




0 




10 


2 


20 


5 


7 


4 


52 


10 


11 


3 


6 


3 


32 


6 


16 


4 


^ 9 


5 


39 


7 


4 


1 


0 


- 


0 


- 


54 


14 


26 


.15 


93 


18 


6 


2 


3 


2 


10 


2 


.14 


4 


12 


7 


33 


6 


1 




1 




1 




123 


31 


42 


24 


82 


15 


161 


41 


66 


37 


251 


48 


28 


7 


21 


12 


45 


8 


4 


1 


7 


.4 


16 


3 
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%\ The following are possible reasons why people 
might not enrojil in a District .col lege. 
Would you check the level of importance you 
think each one had in keeping more of your 
• high school~cTassmates and friends from 
enrolling at MJCD. 



N = 391 N = 178 
Maple 



Long- 
view 



Woods 



N 



% N 



% N 



N = 537 
Penn 
Valley 



(4. 



% 



Lack of monev / 














Murh imoortanrp 


Do 


10 


1 Q 

lo 


1 U 


121 


» OO 

CO 


OviMC, iMipUl LullLc " 


145 


01 


67 


38 


oil 

211 


OO 

39 


No imDorta nrp 


1 OD 


ft 


77 

11 


/lo 
43 


162 


on 

30 


No rpSDons^ « 


17 




1 ^ 
ID 


n 

y 


/k o 

43 


o 
O 


Wanted a better colleae " 








Murh imnnrf'rinf'P 


lUI 




>!7 

47 




128 


>4 


ounc iniporuancc . 


216 


55 


103 


58 


265 


49 


No imnfiK't*;^ nrp 

nu WWyyJx taMUC 


0/ 


15 


21 


1 o 


O A 

84 


16 




1 / 


4 4 


7 


4 


60 


11 


Ur)nf*pH \c\ 1 i \/p ;iWA\/ 'FirYim hemp ^ 












Much imnnrt'rinrp 




^A 


6o 
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o5 


162 


Ol 

31 
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138 


o5 


70 


39 


183 


34 
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oo 
oc 




34 


19 


1 or* 

125 


Oo 

^ 23 


No rp^n^n^p 




Q 
O 


1 1 


c 
0 


67 


12 


MJCD students are unfriendly 
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71 
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They had nd information about MJCD 
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Much importance 


67 

u/ 


17 




\ u 


in 
1 1 1 


91 


Some importance 


153 


39 


96 


54 


23.8 


44 


No importance » 


159 


41 


49 


28 


138 


26 


No response 


12 


3 


4 


2 
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Advice of high school counselors/teachers 












Much importance 


47 


44^ 


30 


17 


103 


19 


Some importance 


173 


77 


43 


231 


43 


No ^importance 


117 


30 


53 


30 


132 / 


- 25 


No response 


54 


14 


18 


10 




13 


The program they wanted was nat offered at MJCD 












Much importance 


192 


49 


83 


47 


224 


42 


Some importance 


155 


40 


71 


40 


201 


37 


No importance 


37 
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24 


13 
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14 


No response 
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Lack of transportation 












Much importance 


48 


12 
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13 


Some importance 


190 


49 


86 


48 


188 


35 


No importance 


1295 


33 


66 


37 


190 


35 


No response 
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6. 



\ 



Otherr please specify. 
Much importance 
Some importance 
No importance 
No response 



Indicate the source below from which you obtained 
the most Information about MJCD before you 
decided to enroll. 



N = 391 


N = 178 


, N = 537 


'Long- 


Maple- 


Penn. 


view 


Woods 


Valley . 


N % 


N % 


N % 


14 4 ■ 


^18 10 


25 " 5 


5 1 


3 2 


9 2 


0 


0 


. 4. 1 


372 * 95 


157 88 


499 • 92 



High school teachers and' counselors 
High school students 
•MJCD students 

Official representatives of .MJCD 
Written materials 
Friends or relatives 
^ Employer 

Other: please specify 

No response 

Check the college services below you have 
utilized and the amount of help you received 
.from these services while enrolled at a* District 
college. 
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70 


13 
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65 


17 


20 
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76 


14 


J26 
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21 


12 


30 
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18 


51 


28 


102 


19 


111 


28 


46 


26 


159 


29 


5 


1 


7 


4 


19 


• 4 


20 


5 


7 


4 


33 


. 6* 


0 
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4 


2 


34 


6 



Counseling services 
Yes • 
No \ 

No response 
Lots 
• Some 
None 

Career information / 
Yes 
No 

No response 
Lots 
Some 
None 

Information about transfer colleges 
Yes 
No 

No response 
Lots 
Some 
None 
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. 12 
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21 
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0 
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25 
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101 
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38 
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70 


13 
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3 
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39 


7 • 


59 


15 


41 


23 
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15 
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Financial assistance " 

Yes " , 

No ; 

No respons'e 

Lots 

Some 
. . None 

Health services 
vYes 

No ^ ^ 

No response " 
Lots ♦ 

Some « ^ 

None 

Student activities 
Yes 
Ho. 

No response 
Lots 
'Some 

None ' 
Veteran affairs 
Yes 
No 

No response 
Lots 

Some ' ; 
None 

Job* placement services 
Yes " * 

No . ^ 
No response 
Lots 
Some 
None 

Faculty advisement 
Yes « . 
No 

• No response 

Lots 

Some 

None 
Student tutors 
,Y^s ^ 

No • 

No response 

Lots 

Some 

None . * 



t 
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N = 391 
Long- 
view 



N = 178 
Maple ♦ 
Woods 



N .= 537 
Penn 
Valley 



Administrative Advisement 
Yes 
No 

No response 
Lots 
Some 
None 

^8. Which one of the descriptions belo« do you feel 
most accurately describes how well your present 
college course of study is preparing you for 
what you want to do after your enrollment at 
MJCD is finished? 

Not very well 

Fair, but all could be better 

Very good in most ways, but could be better 

\x\ other ways 
GreatI It is giving me just what I need 
No response 



9. Suppose a MJCD course were given on television 
and repeated two or three times a week at ^ 
different times. The college woiW4 make avail- 
able guides, reading materials, a(f?cl self-tests. 
You could discuss problems with tra instructor 
by telephone; you could arrange personal meetings; 
and you would be given a final examination. If 
you wished, you would also be given the telephone 
numbers of interested students who live near you 
so you could discuss with them different aspects 
of the course. How interested would you be in 
such a course? 



Very interested 
Somewhat interested 
Not at all interested 
No opinion 
No response 

10. Suppose the college in which you are enrolled 
could arrange a completely independent, custom- 
made course for you. You and a faculty member 
would agree on a contract regarding what you 
would do to complete the course. You and your 
work would be examined by a team of persons who 
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49 


77 
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22 
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0 
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24 
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29 
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142 


36 


58 


33' 


180 


34 


100 


26 


56 


31 


122 


23 


50 


13 


12 
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61 


11 
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1 


0 




19 


, 3 



Very 1 nterested 
Somewhat interested 
Not at ^11 interested 
No opinion 
No response 

11. Is there another field of study that can be 
studied immediately after high school gradu- 
ation and is not presently offered at the 
MJCD college where you attend that would be 
more interesting to you thari'your present 
program? 



Yes: please specify 
No 

No response 
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12. Are there any specific courses which are not 
presently offered at your District college 
that you would like to see offered In the future? 
If there Is, please write them below. 



13. Other than the things you might -have already 
indicated above, can you think of any ways in 
which the Metropolitan Junior College District 
can make their educational offerings and services 
more relevant to your needs and desires?' 
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QUESTION 

STUDENT SUGGESTIONS FROM "YES" RESPONSE 





, ' . SU&GESTED .OJliRlCULA ' 


FREQUENCY 


Longyiew 

Maple Moods 
Penn Valley 


!• Expanded Music Program ! 
2»* Interi dr Design^ 
3* Expanded *Art Program 
4. Expanded Administration of Justice 
Program 

1 . Archi tectural* Engl neerl ng 

!• TV-Radio Technology 

2. Expanded Art Program ^ 

3. Forestry 


^ 3 
9 

4 

4 

6 

. 8 
3 



i 
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QUESTION 12 

STUDENT EXPRESSED INTEREST IN NEW SPECIf^IC COURSES. 



1 

COLLEGE 


COURSE 


FREQUENCY 
OF RESPONSE 


Longview 

Maple Woods 
Penn Valley 


1* Ceramics 

Z. Advanced Data Processing 
3. Court Reporting 
.4. ROTC ^ 
5. More Social Science 
Nursing 

!• American Indian Studies 
2, Agriculture 
3*. More Social Science* 
4* Drafting 

5. Ecol ogy/Conservati on 

1. Advanced Anthropology ^ 

2. Advanced Data Processing 

3. Advanced Music 

4. Aviation Mechanics 

5. Court Reporting 

6. Television'Repair 
7- "The Bible" 


6 
5 

3 ' 
4 
5 
3 

3 
5 
3 
3 
3 

7 

il2 
8 
4 
4 
6 
8 
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QUESTION 13 

STUDENT SUGGESTIONS FOR UPGRADING 
THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 



COLLEGE 


SUGGESTION " 


FREQUENCY 
OF RESPONSE . 


Longvfew 


1. 


Better Road Maintenance 


5 




2. 


More Classes in Early Morning 


4 




3. 


Moje Night Classes 


14 


Maple Woods 


1. 


Expand District Boundaries 'in'North 


6 




2. 


Improvement of Hass Transit 


4-- 




3. 


More Night Classes 


12 


Penn Valley 


1. 


Improved Facilities and Maintenance) 


18 




. 2. 


^ Improved Mass Transportation / 


21 




■3. 


Improved Developmental Studies 








Program 


8 i 




4. 


Less Time-Consuming Enrol Iment^ 








Procedures 


24 




5. 


Expanded Athletic Program 


■ 14 




6. 


More Night Classes ^ 


• 44 
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r ' A STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL. INTERESTS AMONG THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
Survey Results - 

Questions 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9 on the survey were designed to provide the char- 
acteristics of the sample surveyed. These questions include age, occupation, 
amount of formal education, marital status, and type of school attended. 

Questions 1^ 2ap5, 6, 10, 11, and 13 provide information on number of citizens 
who possibly might be interested in taking advantage of the educational programs 
offered by the District. 

Question 1 illustrates the degree of public familiarity with the District. It 

\ 

is interesting to note that many citizens responding "knew practically nothing" 
about the colleges in the^District. Those who knew about the District (see 
Question 2a) most often listed "friends/relatives" and "flyers/brochures" 
as their sources of information. 

When asked if they would be interested in learning new skills to enter another 
occupation, a significant ijumber responded "yes" (see Question 5).^ Question 6 
illustrates that over one-half of the Respondents were very or somewhat ' 
interested in careen services. When citizens were asked if they would be 
interested in enrolli/ig in some type of part-time educational program (see 
Question 10), "nejarly half of the respondents^ indicated "yek." When asked where 
they would prefer taking courses, the responses were fairly equally distributed 
between the three District colleges and "a four-year college" (see Question 11). 
It should be pointed out that such places as community sites and independent 
study received a small response. 
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Question 1^ lists responses with respect to interest in specific courses 
and the responses were fairly evenly distributed. When asked (Question 13) 
why they would take those courses, it is Interesting to note that either 
"personal improvement" or "just for fun" received the largest response* 

The remaining items on the general public survey sought infornlation from 
citizens about need to develop future curricula and services. Specific 

Information was sought on such items as length of courses, times for classes 
the acceptance of television delivery system, Independent study, community 
services, and inservice training at places of employment. This information 
will be helpful in long-range planning. ' 

> 

Question 15a illustrates citizens* responses ji^ith respect to length of 
classes. Orte observation from this data is that while many citizens pre- 
fer the traditional "full semester," there is significant interest in 
nine-week courses of study. When asked when they would prefer going to 
school (see Question 15b), nearly one-half stated they would prefer attend- 
Ing once or twice a week, during the week, wdth one-quarter preferring 
night classes and nearly one-quarter preferring day classes. For those who* 
responded to attendance by answering "once or twice a week," night classes 
consistently received the higher preference. 

* *• . 

What H perhaps the most interesting find of the general public study is 
people's favorable response to television as an educational delivery system. 
Results among the general public were very similar to the results among 
District students. One may observe from' Question 16 that, while the largest 

120 
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single response was "not at all interested," responses of "very interested" 
and "somewhat ^interested" were also substantial. It seems, therefore, by 
comparing the results af citizen and student responses to this question, that 
a sufficient need exists to continue intensive study and research into develop- 
ing a TV delivery system. 

There also seems to be an interest among the general public for an independent 
.study curriculum. As illustrated by Question 17, nearly one-half of the 
sample indicated they were either very or somewhat interested' in this nontra- 
ditional delivery system. 

« 

Questions 18 and 19 dealt with employer incentive to continue education and 
inservice educational programs. One may observe f rom^ the data that there 
appears to be sufficient interest for the District to continue its efforts in 
inservice programs. 

•* 

Information was sought about tfie development of community services. Citizens 
were asked to express their interest in recreational and cultural activities 
and services. With respect to recreation (see Question 20), a total of 
42.6 percent expressed either a strong or a moderate interest, while 45.6 
percent expressed the same level of interest for cultural activities (see 
Question 21). 

Question 22 illustrates citizens' preferences of locations for participation 
in recreational or cultural activities. Longview, Maple Woods, and Penn Valley 
were preferred by one-third of the total population surveyed. 

' 130 , 
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Question ZSjllustrates citizens' preference for types of instructors to 
conduct cbmnunity activittes. One may observe fro^n the data that the 
most frequently checked type was "pj^ofessional teachers," with "a member 
^of the cdmmunity" ranking second. 

Finally, in the/ealm of commyni^ty services, Question 25 lists citizens' 
reactions about educational serv;ices and cultural -recreational activities 
• which might.be provided for the lihysically handicapped and the older adult. 

.1 

Question 26 lists the most frequently volunteered comments with respect 
. to citizens' perceptions of ways the District colleges could, improve their 
programs and services. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST SURVEY: GENERAL PUBLIC 



Good morniiig/afternoon/evening. My name is - and I'm making a 

survey for the Metropolitan Junior College District, rm'not trying to 
sell you anything. I'm only asking for ten minutes of your time to ansV^er 
a few questions 'that-wi 11 help us plan for the. educational programs people 
In our district would most like us to offer. ' , 



1. First of all, how much do.ydu already 
, know about the colleges of the Junior 
College District? 

KnOw "quite a lot about them 

Know a little about them 

Know practically nothing about them 

Never "heard of them. 

No response 

2a. (Asked only of those who have some 
knowledge of the colleges.) Where 
did you get your information about 

* them? 

Friends/relatives 
Flyers/brochures received in mail 

Took courses at 

TV/radio announcements 

Newspaper publicity 

Other sources (church, club* high 

school, etc.) 
Don't remember 
No response 

2b. (For those who know little or nothing 
about the colleges.) Let me give you 
this little brochure. It will tell 
you^a lot of things about the District's 
colleges you may like to know. . 

3. I know you'll think it's none. of my 
business, but would you mind telling me 
approximately how old you are? 

18-20 
21-29 
-30-49 
50-64 

65 and over 
. No re§ponse :J.3^ 
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What kind of worjc do you do? 

Professional (doctor, lawyer, teacher, 

writer/editor) 
Managerial (some supervisory capacity) 
Technical (engineers, persons highly 

skilled with extensive educational 

preparation) 
Sales 
Service 
Clerical 

Skilled or semiskilled labor 
Unskilled labor 

Unemployed and not seeking employment 
Other 

Job title . 

No response 

Do you think you might' be Interested In 
learning the necessary skills to ente^ 
some other occupation? 



No 

M opinion 
No response 

The District colleges can offer you 
career services you might find very 
helpful. They can advise you about 
your aptitudes, how to learn new skills, 
, how your work experience might apply 
toward certification of your competencies. 
How interested do you think you might be 
in such services? 

Very Interested 
Somewhat interested 
Not at all Interested 
No opinion 
No response 

How much formal education have you had? 

8th grade or less 
Some high school , 
High school graduate 
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* Some college 
College degree 
No response 

'8. By the way, are you married or single? 

Married i 
Single 

No response ^ 

9. Are you now or have you previously 
been enrolled in an educational 
training program' and, if so, at what 
type of institution? 

Public vocational-technical high school 
Community college (public pr private) 
Public adult school 
Comnercial school ^ 
Four-year college 

Other (military, apprenticeship,* etc.) 
Ko resporjse 

10. Would you be interested in enrolling In 
^ some type of part-time educational 

program if the hours could be arranged 

satjsfactorfly? • ' , 



Yes 
No 

No opinion 
No response 



Where would you prefer to take these 
courses? 

Longview Community College 
Maple Woods Community College 
Penn Vall^ Community College 
Commercial or techrvica^ school 
FonJT-year college 
Independent study 

A neighborhood community meeting place 

Other: Specify I 

No response v 
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The 'District is considering a number 
of different courses — some fo(; a 
degree, some for job or personal im- 
provement, and some just for fun. 
I'm going to read you a list of courses 
that might be offered and for each one 
Pm going to ask youVto tell whether 
or not it would be or sufficient interest 
to you that you might enroll in it. 

Accounting 
Yes ' ' y 

No 

No opinion ^ 
No response 
Art Appreciation 
Yes 
No 

No opinion 
No response 
Child Development 
Yes 
No ' 

No opinion 

No response 
Data Processing 

Yes 
' No . 

No opinion 

No response ^ 
Introduction to Psychology 

Yes 

No 

No opinion 
No response 
Marf and His Environment 
Yes ' 
No 

No opinion 
No responsre 
Missouri History 
Yes 
No/\ 

No opinion \ 
No response 
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17 
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43 
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52 
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336 


46 
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29 
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17 
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24 


35 
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13 


40 
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70 


22 


137 


31 
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42 


224 


31 


127^ 


40 


195 


45 


71 


29 
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42 
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28 
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56 


23 
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Music Appreciation 
Yes 
No 

No opinion 
No response 
Sociology 
X Yes 
"t .No r 

Ni} ppinion 
^ No res]ponse 

-Speed Reading Skins' 
' Yes 
No " 

No. opinion 
No response 



13. Why would you take these courses? 

To earn credits I toward a degree 
Job improvement 1' 
Personal improv^ent • 
Just for fun 
No response 
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27 149 
14 53 



64 20 117 27 58 

134 42 248 57 89 

71 23 71 16 67 

46 15 0 - 29 

90 29 106 24 111 

111 35 170 39 70 

74 23 60 14 36 

40 13 100 23 26 



46 15 59 14 58 

60 19 104 24 50 

127 40 211 48 IQO 

50 16 52 12 34 

32 10 10 2 1 
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12 61 
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.14 119 
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14. The courses on rny list, as I'm sure you 
understand, are only a sample of courses 
that can be offered. What area(s) of study, 
that is courses or programs, most interests 
you? 

15a. If you were to enroll in a course at a 
District college, how long would you. 
prefer it to last? - » 



Nine weeks 
Full semester 
■aether: Specify_ 
No response 



16b. When would you prefer taking this course? 

Once or twice a week 
Day 
Night 

No response 
Half days on Saturday 
■Off-hours' (late 1n evening or early 

in morning) 

Other: Specify 

No response 
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16* Suppfose a course were given on television — — — — * — * — 

and repeated two or ,three times a week at i 
different times. The college giving the ' 
- (jourse would make available stucly guides, 
4 r^eading materials, and self-tests. You 
- could discuss problems with the Instructor 
by telephone, you could arrange personal 
meetings, and you would be given a final 
t -examination. Lf you wished, you would, 
also be .given the telephone numbers of 

interested students who live near you so , . . 

- ; that you could discuss with ttiem different 
' ai^pects of the course. How interested 
/ would ydu be Jn such a course? 

Very interested 43 14 47 11 

Somewhat interested 97 31 123 29 

Not at all interested 109 34 2.10 48 

m opinion 47 15 54 12 

No response * - 19 6 0 - 

17. '-Suppose we^could arrange a completely ^ - 
; independent, custom-made course for you. 

You-4nd a faculty member would agree on a 
^ contract regarding what you would do to 
complete the coJirs^. You and your work 
would be examined by a team of persons who 
work in the field of your sUidy. How 
interested would you be in such a course? 

^ Very i n teres ted, _ * - ' 49 16 92 21 

SomewbatHrrtefested 91 29 1 49 34 

Not at all interested 116 36 134 31 

No opinion 44 14 60 .14 

No response 15 5 1 . 

8. If jfou are employed, does your employer 
' prpvide apy incentive for employees to 
continue their education, such as paying 
all or part of the expenses or giving 
time off to attend classes? 

100 31 111 ' 25 50 21 178 25 
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go" S^now . 34 11 M 3u cx icu 1/ 

No opinion 53 17 64 16 51 21 134 19 

No response . 36 12 32 7 0 - 68 9 
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19. 



^ ' 20. 



21 



If the Junior Xollege District could 
. arrange with your employer to offer 
inservice programs at your place of ^ 
employment for upgrading your skills 
in your current job or qualifying you 
for promotion, would ^ou take advan- 
tage of such programs^ 

Yes ^ 
No 

Don't know ^ 
No opinjon 
No response 



Suppose we could offer you a comprehensive 
program of recreatioriaj activities, such 
as intramural athletics, classes pert^iining 
to hobbies or leisure interests, sportsmen's 
clinics, outdoor 'recreation classes, etc. 
If these activities were offered during your 
spare time hours (evenings, weekends), how 
interested would you be in participating in 
one or more of them? 
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If we could offer you a program of 
cultural activities, such as concerts, 
drama productions, lecture series of 
special interests, arts and crafts 
classes^ debates, seminars on special 
problems, etc. on a non-credit basis, 
how interested woul(i you be in participat- 
ing in such activities? 

Very interested 
Somewhat interested 
Not interested 

Not sure, need more information 
No response 
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Very interested 
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Somewhat interested 
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Not interested 


113 


36 
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41 


Not sure, need more information, 


27 
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39 
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53 
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14 


No response 
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(Questions 22,- 25 are to be asked only to 
those who answered "very interested" or 
"somewhat interested" on Questions 20 and 21.) 



Long- 
vi.ew 



Maple 
Woods 



N 



22. 



23. 



24. 



25. 



If you -were to participate in one of 
these recreational or cultural* activities, 
where would you prefer this activity to 
take place? • 



/ 



Longview campus 
Penn Valley campus 
Maple Woods campus 

A local community site: Specify_^ 

A high* school or elementary school near 
your home 

Other: Specify . 

No response 

Assuming you participated in one of 
these activities, what type of instructor 
or supervisor would you prefer? 

A professional t'eacher 

A member of the community like yourself, 
whose special interest or job is in the 
actiftty offered 68 

Other: Specify 8 

No response 124 



Jlturl 
' )litaf 



Can you tell me any particular interests 
you have that you would like to^e 
offered as a recreational or ctJTti 
activity or service 'by the Metro^c 
Junior College District. 



Yes: Specify 
No 

No response 



61 
99 
155 



Do you feel there is a need in your com- 
munity for the Metropolitan Junior College 
District to develop a special program that 
would bring needed educational services and 
cultural/recreational activities to the 
physically handicapped (blind, deaf, cripp^ 
•etc.) and older adults? 
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Yes: Specify 
No 

No opinion 
No response 
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26. Can you think of any other services we can offer /that would make our 
college more relevant, to the needs of you and yoiir conmunlty?. 
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QUESTION 26 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING SERVICES PROVIDED BY THE DISTRICT 





FREQUENCY 
OF RKPONSE 


!• dbzzqv aQvertising tor tne coriegcs to 
inform people of course '\)fferings 


27 


c. nore nignt classes oftered on and off 
canpus 


21 


3. Special scholarships for those unable to 
pgy tuition or time payments 


7 


4. Better mass transportation systems to and 
from colleges 


' 6 


5. Development of short courses 


6 . 


6* Development of more extensive entertain- 
ment (student activities)' 


4 


7. Development of a tutorial program for the 
handicapped and underprivileged 


4 



V 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Some major conclusions that can be supported by ^the data are: 

Currently enrolled students perceive the education being 
provided them to be of good and useful quality. 

2. Based on the firms interviewed, there is a continuing need 
. for the District to develop and provide programs of career 

training in basic business skills (secretarial, sales, ♦mid- 
management, etc.) and in the allied health field. (Addi- 
^ tional studies may need to be made in other programs.) 

3. Students a(nd citizens of , the general public repprt a 
willingness' to participate in programs involving nontradi- 
tional methods of delivery — , particularly television. 

, 4. There is sufficient support for the Distrjct to consider 
expansion of £he number of evening and weekend courses. 

5. BothQhe business sector and the general public strongly imply 
that there is insufficient knowledge of the District*s colleges, 

^ their programs, and capabilities. Even students report learning 
of the colleges from friends and, relatives rather than through 
any systematic District effort. 

6. There is evidence supporting further development of community 
services !)y the District. 



Even though this needs assessment involved more direct con- 
tact by a greater number of District personnel and reached 
more constituents than any previous survey done by the District 



it can in no way be considered really comprehensive. Indeed, 
analysis of the results suggests that a Districtwide comprehen- 

» » ^ 

sive needs assessment is neither financially feasible nor 
desirable, particularly in the area of business and industry. 
In the future, needs assessments should probably be conducted 
in response to requests for proposed occupational programs or 
to specific areas of need identified by community agencies. 
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APPENDIX 
BUSINESS FIRMS SURVEYED 

\ 
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BUSINESS FIRMS SURVEYED 



V Adlers 
A1r Cargo Terminal 
All is Chalmers 
Alton Box Bqard 
American Can Company 
Armco Corporation 
Associated Press 
Baptist Memorial Hospital 
Bellas. Hess Inc. 
Belovecl Toys Inc. 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
Black & Decker 
■Black & Veatch " - 
Blue Cross of Kansas City 
Business Mens -Assurance Company" 
Calvin Communications 
Chemical Sealing Corporation 
C 4 I Manufacturing Company 
City National Bank 
City Wide Mortgage Company 
Consolidated Comstock Company 
Continental Oil 
Cook Paint 

Crown-Zellerbach Corporation 

Data Sys-Tance Inc. 

Dean Machinery Company 

Empire State Bank ' >' 

Enerco International Inc. / 

EnS'ley Tool Company Inc. ^ 

fexaminer Publishing Company 

Exhibitors Film Delivery 

Faeth. Company 

Farmland Industries 

Federated Credit Corporation 

Fike Meta^l Products 

Fleming Company Inc. 

Forres-t T. Jones 

Forum Restauran|;s 

Giteway Sporting Goods 

General Mills 

Goffe and Carkener I^nc..' ' 

Golden Star Polish f?a*nufacturing 

Gresham & Company Inc. 

Hallmark Cards Inc. 

Harzfelds 

'Henco Corporation 

Henry Wurst Inc. 

Home Savings Association 



IMCG Container 

Independence Foundry ^ 
0. C. Nichols Company - ' 

0. Gilbert Restaurants 
John Deere Company 

K. C. General Hospital &' Medical Center 
K. C. Life Insurance Company > 
'K. C. Star 

K. C. Terminal Railway Company 

Kitty Clover ' 

Labor Pool Kansas City 

Lynn Insurance- Group 

Manley Transfer Company 

Marion Laboratories 

Massman Construction Company 

McDaniel Title Company 

McDowell Tire Company 

McPike Inc. ^ 

Men 'dels Inc; 

Meyer Optical Company Inc. 

Middlewest Motor Freight 

Midland International 

Midwest Hanger Company 

Midwest Research 

Min Mac Lab., Inc. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 

North K. C. Memorial Hospital 

North K. C. State Bank 

Old American Insurance 

Old Security Life 

Pacer Oil Company ^ 

Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 

Pinkerton's Inc. 

Plastic Enterprises Inc. 

Plaza Motor Inn Inc. 

Prier Brass Manufacturing Company 

Railway Express Agency 

Ralston Purina 

R. B. Rice's Sausage Company 
Red Top Inc. • 

Research Hospital & Medical Center 
Riverside' Red X Company . 
Rupert Manufacturing Company 
Sears ^ 
Sellers & Marquis Roofing 
Sexton Printing Company 
Shaffer Enterprise 
Skelly on 
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BUSINESS FIRMS SURVEYED Continued 



St. Luke's Hospital 
St. .Mary's Hospital 
Standard Milling Company 
Storz Broadcasting 
Stuart Hall Company Inc. 
Summit Engineering Company 
Swppe Ri dse Nursing Home 
Thomas I. Upton Inc. 
•Traders National Bank 
trans World Airlines 
Trinity Lutheran Hospital 
United Computing 
Vendo Company 
Vess Beverage Company 
Waddell & Reed Inc. 
Western Envelope Manufacturers 
Western Typesetting Company 
Westport Bank 
Wilcox Electric 
W. T. Grant Company 
Xebec Corporation 
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ABSTRACT 



*In the Educational Plan Part I, tfcie recomilended goals of the District 
which* relate to educational] processed were expanded. In addition, comniunity, 
student, and faculty needs are expressed as nonquantified outcome s£^tement^ ^ 
in the following areas: \ 

1. curriculum 

2. general education . • ' 
* 3. career education • ^ , 

4. learning systems 
^ 5. delivery systems • ^ . . * / * 

6. faculty development , ^ > 

7. student development ^ 

The plan presents a series of "planning themes" (outcome statements) that 
could serve as guidelines J'or goal setting by the colleges. The District has 
committed itself to expanding^ access to postsecondary educational opportunities; 
thus,^ the emphasis in the. plan is on further development of educational alterna- 
tives that should more adequately meet the needs of students and the community. 

In the area of CURRICULUM, emphasis is placed on developing highly adaptable 
curriculums to facilitate student entry and achievement in educational programs 
and courses. 

In GENERAL EDUCATION, a wider variety of options is recommended, including 
interdisciplinary courses and courses that incorporate experiential learning. 



In CAREER EDUCATION, emphasis is on further development of systematic career 
counseling and a gearing of the educational experiences to prepare students 
for economic independence, personal fulfillment, and an ap reciation for the 
. dignity of work. 

LEARNING SYSTEMS, increasing learning options by further development of 
instructional strategies and gearing teaching to learning styles of students 
Is recommended. Support activities for learning such as study skills seminars, 
learners crisis cliqics, and tutoring services are recognized as necessary 
for the progress of some students. 

The development of NEW DELIVERY SYSTEMS is viewed as essential in expanding 
access to the educational opportunities offered by the colleges. Consequently, 
emphasis is placed on the creation of additional community learning and coun- 
seling sites, exf)anded use of mass communication media, and adaptable schedul- 
ing times. 

In the section on FACULTY DEVELOPMENT, inservice education, released time, and 
clerical and paraprofessional persons are recommended. to support development 
of learning systems, instructional strategies, a/id curriculum* Suggestions 
for involvement in various activities are offered as possible means to achieve 
role enrichment and enlargement for some faculty members. 

In the section on STUDENT DEVELOPMENT, emphasis is to provide dynamic counseling 
and guidance services that help students to evaluate their abilities, direct 
them into educational programs in which they can realize their potential and 
foster individual growth and development. 
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PREFACE 

This chapter of the Master Plan, the EdDcational Plan, is divided into two 
parts. Part I considers Evaluation, Curriculum (in general terms). General 
Education, Career Education, Learning Systems, New Delivery System, Faculty' 
Development, Student Development, and includes' a statement on Affirmative 
Action. (Part II presents a curriculum plan and process,) 

In Educational Plan Part I, the recommended District goals, specifically 
> related to educational processes, are expanded and expressed as outcome state- 
ments that indicate the general direction in which the District might move 
during the next ten years. During this tjme, the educational goals formulated 
by each of the District colleges will collectively match these outcome state- 
ments since accomplishment of the college objectives will effect overall 
achievement toward the District's goals and mission fulfillment. In this 
process, the colleges will continue to evolve by more fully responding to 
community and student needs as diverse comprehensive institutions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Educational Plan for The Metropolitan Community Colleges eniraces a 
twofold purpose of postsecondary education: to prepare students to earn a 
livelihood .in the fields of their choice and to prepare thjHH to live creativp, 
humane, and sensitive lives. But it also recognizes that each student is an 
individual cut from a single mold, similar to but not exactly like that of 
any of his peers, and thus stresses the provision of individualized, self- 
paced learning systems. Therefore, because what the^student learns and , the 
degree .of mastery he attains are the chief criteria by which to judge the 
effectiveness of any educational plan, it is importaq;t that every effort be 
made to match the educational, program with individual student needs and to 
augment the program's instructional c6mponent with interconnected efforts in 
testing, guidance, and evaluation based on performance criteria rather than 
the numbers of study or contact hours involved. 

The increased pall for relevancy and creativity in postsecondary education 
cannot go unheeded. While this does not mean that all established teaching 
methods and courses are to be rejected, it certainly indicates that if many 
students are to develop competencies of lasting value, they must be able to 
draw upon a host of flexible programs and have access to. information through 
both conventional and more modern media. Such outcomes will not occur auto- 
matically; the faculties and administrations will have to be dedicated to and 
involved in t^e planning and implementation of this approach. 

/ 

The District's overall mission for the next ten years is to bring postsecondary 



educational opportunities within the geographical and financial reach of all 
who seek them. Traditionally, these opportunities -have provided the experi- 
ences necessary for developing keen intellects, enlarging visions, increas- 
ing personal efficiency and effectiveness in life (including vocations), and 
enriching the culture of -our society. 

Learners, both'^raditional and "nontraditionaV* (or "new"), need to have the 
help and experiences most conducive to developing their skills, attitudes, 
-and knowledge in the areas of relevant curriculums and continued learning 
throughout life. While the District and its colleges have made significant 
strides in meeting increased community learning needs, there is much yet to 
be accomplished. Thus, continued attempts by the District to respond to these 
accelerating needs are reflected in the educational plan for the next ten years. 

To ensure that goals are realistic and desired outcomes are attainable, all 
major ccJoiponents of the District's total educational system should be reviewed 
and analyzed for potential changes, with alternative strategies designed, 
priorities set within constraints of fiscal limits and values, and, when 
necessary, program changes implemented. Desired outcomes for the learners as 
achieved through the District's programs should correspond with the learners* 
own needs and desires, both personally and vocationally. 

The District should continue in its educational planning concentrating on WHO 
the learners are, WHAT the learners need and desire, and HOW they will achieve 
their educational goals • WHEN and WHERE , as functions pf the learners' life- 
styles and constraints, become options for, learners within the total potential 
.of the District's educational delivery systems. WHY. education is pursued 



should be addressed more appropriately by the learners themselves. How- 

ever, the District should take a proactive role in promoting the ideal of ' 
all people engaged in continuing their own education so that they continue 

to grow personally, avoid obsolescence. in work, and, according to their 

abilities, are contr^ibuting members of society. 

The District should meet the educational needs of a projected enrollment in 
excess of 60,000 students by 1985, But it should also recognize that, in 
the increased quantity, there will be an increased diversity of students, 
including "new" or "nontraditional" learners. * - . • 

Among the factors that will help bring about the Increase in numbers and 
multiplicity of learners are: 

1* The relevancy and attractiveness of our programs; 

£• The convenience of times and places at which courses are offered; 

3v The- development of a less stringent admissions bureaucracy; 

4* Reasonable tuition or fee charges; 

5* Favorable terms of financial aid; 

6* Released time from work for educational purposes; 

7. More leisure time available to workers; ' 

^8. Prior successful educational experiences; 

9. Effective recruitment activities; 

10* Optional learning systems; 

11. New del i very systems ; 

12* Effective -student development: programs. 



• r 
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An adequate response to increased numbers of traditional "Students should be 

made by increasing present institutional capacities and capabilities; but 

i 

an adequate response to increased numbers of nontraditiona,l students can 
only be made by introducing a higher degree of flexibility and variety in 
curriculums and a greater number of options in the learning and instructional 
delivery systems. 



Educational Planning Specifications 

Planning an educational system of this kind requires careful attention to the 
goals for the District. This educational plan, therefore, strives for consis- 
tency throughout so that each element; whether curriculum development or flex- 
ible scheduling, is bjjt a part of an integrated program for the ^velopment of 
the District as a whole. 

The key planning specifications considered in this long-range plan were these: 

^ \ 

The District programs will be balanced between two kinds of 
_ educational services, the formal and the- informal curriculums. 
The formal curriculum will include those courses which are 
part of a stated program of study thatjeads either to -transfer, 
employment, enrichment, job mobility, and so forth. The informal 
curriculum will comprise those educational services provided to 
the coimiunity at large on an as-needed or as-desired basis. 

The District will offer an open learning opportunity to all 
citizens, regardless of their previous educational experience. 

• The^ District curriculums will utilize the real world work 
experiences the comiunity can provide the student, thereby - 
closing the gap between academip theory and the extracollege 

real world. 

• The theme "of District progranming will be relevance to the 
^ problems that citizens face; thus, where possibly, student 

learning experiences will be oriented toward problem solving 
rather than the mere accumulation of Information. 



• To dccoiimodate the individual differences of students, the 
District wil] encourage the development of various educational 
options related to differences in learning styles (the systems 
approach), thus, providing individual as well as group or team 
experiences and traditional as well as innovative methods of 
instruction. * 

• The District will promote and support learner- and learning- 
centered educational programs and the modification of tradltiohal 
scheduling to meet users' needs. 

^ The District will support modification of the formal curric^flums ^ 
^ as rapidly as possible to allow for individual prescription of 
educational units which fit the individual student's needs,, as 
these needs are revealed through careful diagnostic testing. 

• To assist the individual student in maximizing his potential, 
the District will encourage the development of counseling and 
guidance services which are linked directl;:/^© the educational 
opportunities offered ancf characterized by a close working rela- 
tionship between counselors and teaching faculty. 

• The District will encourage ea<^ college to- develop a centralized 
"Learners '.Crisis Clinic'*, designed to help any student solve 
learning and/or personal pro|)lems including^ but not limited to, 
special assistance services for students having the need to improve 
their learning skills and study habits. 

• The District will support the colleges as they periodically" reorgan- 
ize and update their programs and their methods, accepting occasional 
failure as the price of continuous experimentation and evaluation. 



To realize an educational plan which meets these specifications, the District, 
the colleges, and the Board of Trustees are exploring together the implications 
of the District goals and the appropriate ways by which to achieve the desired 



This plan should be view^ as a "plan of educational alternatives" expressive 



of some degree of anticipated change in many components of the District's 



with students and faculty who want and need alternatives. It is anticipated 
that each District college will continue to develop and implement educational 



outcomes. 




educational system; a "plan of .alternaCives" that more closely identifies 



alternatives which provide an adequate response to the expressed needs of the 
community and the students it serves. 

4 

In this plan, th'e expanded educational goals for the District, considered as 
expressions of nonquantified needs, are stated in the form of outcome statements. 
Without quantification,^ the statements appear to be ambiguous and all-Inclusive, 
Each of the District colleges, through their goalsetting and formulation of 
respective measurable objectives, should collectively quantify these outcome 
statements. Curing this process, the colleges will also determine priorities 
among their goals, and design S timetable for achievement of the respective 
objectives. 




PROCESSES OF EFFECTIVE- EDUCATION 
J . 

A system is a gnoup of constituent parts that work together as a whole 
to achieve defined purposes. Every 'system is fjart of a larger system and 
is linked to other systems, A constituent system may be considered as a 
subsystem, but systems are merely constructs and a subsystem viewed from 
one perspective may be a system as viewed from another perspective. 

Effective education considered as a system should highlight the purpose 
of an educational institution; namely, the effective and efficient educa- 
tion of learners* It can lead to the descrfption of the conditions under 
which the performance occurs, or which may change or limit the performance, 
and to the standards necessary for the best coordination of the elements 
that make the system efficient and effective. 

To succeed in making quality educational opportunities accessible to 
'increasingly larger numbers of learners, in the perspective of infinite 
needs but finite resources^, an effective system of education must be opera- 
tive so that improvement in the effectiveness and efficiency of educational 
services is achieved for reasonable increases in cost. Effective education 
therefore, should be the product of trained, competent, and committed per- 
sons serving in well -managed enterprises that are designed to facilitate 
learning. The ha|lmark of effective education is responsibility — the 
attitude that, if learners- and society are not being optimally served, the 
system or subsystem is redesigned or realigned until its purposes, as 
expressed in the objectives, are attained, 

ISO 
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Accountabi 1 i tv * 



* An educational system is accountable when it develops and implements pro- 
cedures by which evidence is given to the community that resources 
utilized to attaiti stated objectives are, in fact, attaining those ob- 
jectives in an efficient and effective manner. If objecti^fes are not 

'i 

being attained, evidence is given that deficits are measurable and will 
be made good. But accountability should not dehumanize or alienate the 
very people that make the system function. Therefore, focus in account- 
ability should be on the output (results) of their services to^human 
beings and society, not upon the input of resources into the institution.' 



Several types of accountability should be functional in an effective educa 
tion system. 



1. Personal accountability ; Each person functioning in the 
educational enterprise is comnitted to solving problems 
and removing barriers so that all learners may achieve 
according to their potential. 

2. Professional accountability ; Each person functions at 
or above the set standards for performance (each person 
participates in setting the standards); performance is n 
measured according to these standards and deficiencies 
are made good. 

^ "System accountability ; Attempts are made to relate all 
of the parts of the system (human, material ,. and organi- 
zational) that can be joined together to achieve a purpose. 



Under accountability, ^ major focus is often, on "results obtained for re- 
sources expended." Consequently, those responsible for educating learners 
should: 
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1. State their objectives in measurable terms; 

2. Choose 'effective means. for accomplishing each objective; • 

3. Operate a program in an efficient manner; 

4. Objectively measure degree attainment of objectives 
(this will-include valued judgements on priority of 
objectives); 

5. Calculate costs of achievement; 

t 

6. Make nedessary changes in their procedures and manner 
of, operation to close performance gaps. 



Achievement of system accountability is a central concern of management. 



^Management ^and Evaluation 



Manageme/it > which involves planning, organizing, staffing, controlling, 
and evaluating, is the leadership and decision-making function of an organi- 
zation. In an educational system, management should be a shared function 
among all major components because: 



1. The basic elements of the management function are performed by 
cooperating systems (or subsystems); 

2. Management functions are often performed through coordinated 
efforts of linked peer systems; 

3. Management must involve the advisory, policy-making, and 
planning bod.ies of the system, as well as the executive team; 

4. In any organization, "it is critical that all i nvol ved com- 
ponents that are being held accountable know what is being 

, done and what the implications are; ideally, every group 
or individual whose performance is being evaluated should 
have a voice in the objectives being set,, the standards 
being used to measure deficits, the deficits that are re- 
vealed, and the measures undertaken to make t|ie deficits 
^ood. 
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Evaluation has three desired outcomes: 



!• To see that evaluation functions are relevant from the 
standpoint of system participants; 

2, To document the various educational processes represent- 
ing movement toward objective achievement at whatever level; 

Q3, To see that evaluation data are utilized in program 
decision-making. 



Relevance to System Participants 

The basic objective involved in the evaluation effort is that those 
activities carried out in fjursuit of evaluation goals are seen as relevant 
among those participants to\whom the activity applies, A primary goal is 
to see system participants own and benefit from evaluative activity. 
If evaluation is done for the benefit of participants, there will be a 
much lower probability that evaluation objectives, methods, and procedures 
will need to be imposed from outside. If the evaluation activity is 
not owned or accepted by the participants, it is highly probable that the 
evaluative work may not be relevant at all or may be invalid. Thus, the 
first test of any evaluation function is: "Do participants accept this 
evaluative strategy as relevant?" 



Documentation of Program Objectives 

A second major objective of the evaluation venture is to document the 
extent to which objectives are achieved. Wherever an inquiry is made, 
evaluation functions are to provide evidence of the level at which objec- 
tives are achieved. ^ 



Evaluation Data Used for Decision-Making 

The third objective of the evaluation activity is that whatever evaluative ^ 
data are generated and interpreted in context of the educational processes 
and are utilized in decision-making. 

At the level of students, faculty, and administration, educatiqnal object;! ves 
will suggest the need for information which will stimulate data taking. 
The data will be returned to participants in a feedback p>?ociess and will be 

used to manage the processes by contributing to sound decision-making, 

• / 

r 

Evaluation Tasks 



The primary evaluation tasks are: ^ 
K To ascertain the objectives; ' 

2. To associate meaningful criteria with the objectives, 
indicators which, by agreement among all parties con- 
cerned, should Indicate whether objectives are achieved; 

3. Toi^specify 4 

a. the intervention variable designed to move 
participants toward achievement of objectives, 

b. the criteria for determining when and how much 
of the intervention is applied; 

4. To monitor system activity in terms of intervention 
criteria and objective achievement criteria; 

5. To manage a process for interpreting the data provided 
through the monitoring process; 

6. To disseminate the evaluation data among system 
participants; 

7. To repeat this evaluation process over and over again 
throughout the duration of the processes. 
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' Assumptions 

A number of basic assumptions may be identified which together provide a 
framework for evaluating educational processes. 

, First is a bias tha^evaluation is best seen as an integral part of any 

responsible managenient process and every enterprise requires constant 

monitoring and constant evaluation. Any management process may be seen as 

» 

A continuous cycle of need identification, planning,, intervention, evalu- 
ation of intervention effects, and reidentifi cation of needs and goals. 
"Ehis last step becomes the beginning of a new cycle in the management 
^valuation process. From this frame of reference, evaluation is integral 
and essential to the accomplishment of objectives. Evaluative functions 

i 

are required at every level of any enterprise. In a sense, each person 
may be seen as his own evaluation consultant. Those who manage a program 
or a course thus would be primary evaluation agents. See Figure 1 for a 

visual description of the management cycle. 

* # 

Need 
Idientifi cation^ 




Evaluation Goal Setting 

Planning 



7 



Intervention 
or Application 



FIGURE 1, The Management Cycle 
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A second assumption is an identification with a model developed by Pratt^ 
^ and Canfield (1974)^^^ which extends and clarifies the relationship among 
three major system components: values and goals; status or reality exist- 
ing at any time; and intervention processes,. The Pratt-Canfield formula- 
tion is based on a conceptualization developed by Steve Pratt called 
"Participant Systems Actualization Research" (PSAR). PSAR formulations . 
are based on the optimistic idea that systems (of whatever variety or 
level) can be actualized — helped to fulfill their potential. This second 

assumption means that evaluation effort would seek nothing less than to 

/ 

help actualize the program. According to the model, the discrepancies 
between gpals/values/aspirations and the status of the system would be 
reduced by a variety of intervention processes designed to change the system 
in the directions suggested by those goals. 

1 

Certainly this model would be applied as a series of process steps over a 
period of time and none of \he three major components of the model would be 
seen as fixed. The intervention process would be modified over time as 
information p"s accumulated about the effects of the interventions. In\fact, 
one could anticipate that considerable effort would be directed tpward 
strengthening all three of these system components. 

It should be clear that the model is applied repetitively throughout the 
duratron of the processes and that the system components change as a result of 
information gained on previous cycles (passed through the entire process). \ 



ERIC 



(1) Pratt, Steve and Merle Canfield. "Participant Systems Actualization 
Research: Evaluation Contract." Draft article prepared for a two-volume 
American Psychological Association publication In preparation, January 1974. 
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A list of several PSAR concepts usel^al in thinking about evaluation is 
presented briefly below. * 



1. Participation refers to the fact that meaningful evaluation 
must include all those persons in any way affected by the''~ 
evaluation effort as active participants throughout the eval- 
uation-process. The effort thus would require that faculty, 
students., and administration participate in evaluation planning, 
activity, and interpretation. 

2. The scope of the evaluation effort must be broad enough to 
include all *variabl/s potentially relevant to the objec- 
tives. / 

3. Relationships antong those variables identified as relevant to 
the system jpwst be specified. 

^. Concepts developed in the context of tHe program must be care- 
fully described and dimensionalized. This means that statements 
pertaining to objectives, status description, and intervention, 
as much as possible, are formulated in operational terms and 
are amenable to empirical measurement. 

{ 

Third, it is assumed that any evaluation process involves the generation, 
interpretation, and sharing of information. This may be called a feedback 
function. Because the purpose of evaluation is to aid system participants 
in the achievement of goals, timely and relevant feedback throughout 
the project process is essential for the success of the entire venture. 
As much as possible, any data relevant to any system participant should be 
made available to that participant as rapidly as is pofsible. 



The fourth assumption is that evaluation is primarily an in-house task, 
which must be integrated with all other administrative service fdnctions. 
This "endogenous" orientation evaluation (Kliewer, 1971 )^2)p^esents evalu- 



lewer. Dean. Toward Increased Endogenous Program Evaluation. Program 
Evaluation Forum Position Papers , Program Evaluation Project, Hennipen County 
Mental Health Centet, Minneapolis, Minnesota, October 1971. 



atlon as primarily an^ "inside** task rather than a task for an "outside" 
biased or impartial observer. Here again, the evaluation model which is 
suggested departs significantly from what has been seen as the traditional 
research orientation. 

In effect, the evaluation stance is biased in tepns of the performance of 
goals. Evaluation functions are not "object4ve" or unbiased. Rather,, 
evaluation functions seek to utilize whatever information which may be rele- 
vant to the attainme/it of goals in the service of those goals. Here again, 
the relationship of evaluation processes to management processes may be seen 
as relevant. The responsible manager is seeking whatever data from whatever 
source in the service of his basic responsibility to fulfill the objectives 
of his management task. Thus, evaluation is seeking to support that manage- 
ment function with the most valid and timely data regarding (a) objective 
achievement, (b) a description of participant^or other system component status, 
(c) an analysis of the effects of specific Interventions, and (d) an attempt 
to place those intervention effects in the context of previou^^and plajined 
intervention. " \ 

This design places the major focus for evaluation on the objectives and 
derived goals. Of course, this assumes that those objectives and goals are 
in the service of basic ^District goals and objectives. But the distinction 
here is that the process evaluation work should be done in the context of 
the specific activity undertaken in the name of the educational process. 
Broader institutional effect assessments would be built on the accumulated 
data developed at the lower levels. 

( 
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This latter assumption places responsibility far' evaluation most heavily on 

I 

those persons devoting major proportions, of the\r time in the service of 
objectives; that is, instructors and chairpersons. They must be trusted to 
provide the data necessary to evaluate their efforts. To seek some kind of 
"objective" observer function in the context of a host of simultaneous and 
disparate activities would appear to be nonproductive- This assumption 
underscores the need for an inside rather than an. outside evaluation stance. 



( 
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CURRICULUM A 

«- 

The total course„ offerings of an educational institution are referred to 
as the currlculum(s). The term is used also to designate single or multiple 
courses within the total offerings. Program and curriculum are used inter- 
changeably in the literature. We use curriculum^ io this plan, to designate 
the tbtal course offerings or single or multiple courses without reference 
to a set in a specfific program format* The term program is used to desig- 
^nate a prescribed set of courses leading to specialization In a particular 
area (i.e., Nursing Program, Journalism Program, Transfer Program), 



The^ curriculum of the District sTiould be designed 'for: 



L The student who needs "education for entry" into the worlds 
of adulthood, business, industry, and the industrial and 
professional services; 

2. The student who may want to refresh himself for reentry or 
prepare for a mid-career change; 

3. The student who may want to learn for enjoyment, personal 
enrichment, and personal development; 

4. All students in that they should be prepared to relate their 
Educational experiences and use their learning skills for 
continued lifelong learning; 

ft 

5. All students in that they should 

, a. Be prepared, regardless of their background, 
abilities, or interests, to educate themselves 
up to their potentials; 

b. Become people of greater vision and increased 
Sensitivity who will help construct a better 
life and a better society for every person. ^ 
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0^ ^ All programs of directed learning leading to specialization should be 

designed so that expansion and extension of knowledge should progressively 
lead to development cf skills, augmentation of competencies, and further 
promotion of attitudinal change. While progressing, there should be 
allowance in the program for learners to reach ^ack on occasion for a 
reexamination of former learning experiences. The learner should be able 
to identify and participate in those related educational offerings which 
will help him meet his identified learning needs. 

A vast array of general and vocational (occupational) education type noncredit 
courses, seminars, workshops, forums, and^ort-term courses ^should be included 
in the total curriculum to meet tjj^eeds artd desires for learning of the 
greater majority of the ''new students." 

Over the next several years,, the curriculum of the District should be 
expressed in terms of learning/performance objectives and anticipated 
behavioral outcomes. The process of setting the objectives, selecting the 
activities to achieve the objectives, stating the desired outcomes, and 
evaluating the achievement of such, will satisfy partially the framework 
for total system accountability. 

Additionally, the curriculum should be adaptable to: 



• 
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1. Credit by examination - There should be a highjy developed 
"challenging" qr testing-out system for the total curriculum. 

2. Credit for work experience - There should be an extensive set 
of criteria developed that allows equation of work experience 
with college credi*t hours. 
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3, External degree - With the expansion of delivery systems, 
there should be a provision for the granting of degrees 
on an external basi^. 

4, Student transfers - There should be the highest degree of 
articulation in regard to acceptance of college course 
creditis earned at other 'institutions. The learners should 
be allowed to close performance gaps considered "essential 
in nature'* by testing out. 

5, Cooperative education - Opportunities for cooperative educatiovi * 
for learners should be expanded to include possibilities of 
applying all knowledge in real life experiences. Special 
emphasis •on intensifying cooperative education efforts should 

be made in programs of directed learning leading to special- 
ization, including all transfer programs. 

6, Program clustering - This/s a design that involves learners^ 
faculty, counselors, and administrators as a uni't which is 

• geared to teaching/learning strategies with the ultimate 
intent that increasing identity and unit of purpose will lead' * 
to greater exchange and involvement of learners and faculty 
^ ^ in the learning process. This concept seeks to provide 
</ learners with horizontal and vertical mobility within and 
across program lines. Development of core curriculums would 
ensure an increased horizontal mobility for learner chanjges 
••in direction and would reduge curricular backtracking. 

7, Core curriculums - Faculjty should be encouraged ta develop 
core curriculums for appropriate programs to increase 
opportunities for learner mobility in career decisions and 
to enhance learner comprehension of relations of disciplines 
in all facets of applied learning. 

8, Contractual learning - Especially that relied to educational 
planning directed toward degree achievement involving mixtures 
of formal course credit, credit for work experience, and 
demonstration of competencies, should be available options for 
learners. 

9^ ^ Flexible learner entry and exit levels - Programs and' curriculums 
should be designed in an open-ended manner so that learners may. 
enter and exit at varying levels according to their demonstrated 
knowledge, competency, and skill achievement. 

10. Maximum transferability - Curricular options for learners in 
all programs should allow selectivity for maximum course trans- 
ferability (i.e., when possible, college level, nontransferable 
courses should have a comparable transferable alternate). 
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Speclalizatton and duplication in curriculums among the District's (Institu- 



geographical location and be balanced ,against an acceptable cost/benefit 



ratio. If the outcomes anticipated from each curriculum/program are known, 
then rational and sysj^ematic priority judgments can be made in the allocation 
of resources • 

As the District's curriculum is continuously adapted to the needs and desires 



1. Learners will demonstrate previously acquired knowledge and 
skills by "challenging" or toting out of specific courses* in 
the total curriculum; \ 

2. Learners will havfe some degree of their work experience trans- 
lated into actual college credit hours; 

3. Learners will earn associate degrees on an external basis; 

4. Learners will test out to close performance gaps considered 
"essential, 1n nature" in order to transfer college credit 
courses from other institutions; 

5. Learners will participate in cooperative education experiences 
in some programs; 

6- Learners will select appropriate program clustering models for 
related career programs; 

7. Learners will exercise increased mobility in certain program areas 
which offer core curriculums; 

8. Learners, in increasing numbers, will contract fot the education 
prescribed for their individual needs and goals; 

9. Learners in many career education programs will enter and exit 

at varying levels and times according to their needs and demonstrated 
competence; 

10. Learners will opt for transferable courses in their program areas 
when possible. 



tiofis should reflect learner needs 1n terms 




of learners through the next ten years, the following outcomes are anticipated: 
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6ENERAL EDUCATION 



The general education curriculums should continue to develop the intellectual 



1. Determine the sources of and extract the more significant 

, knowledge witn a historical perspective of civilization and 
world culture; 

2. Understand and relate knowledge of the environment, 'have 
interest in what happens to it, and effectively negotiate 
a complex world; 



3. Relate educational experiences to all facets of existenc/ 
and make cultural interests functional in living rather than 
only a leisure time sophistication. 

The curricular emphasis should be on intellectual development and not quantity 
of knowledge. There should be an option for students in an interdisciplinary 
approach in the Humanities, Social Sciences, and Sciences, which should 
help the student integrate .knowledge and link disciplines in dealing witf\ 
coiiiiion problems. Courses should help students djsvelop their skills in read- 
ing, writing, critical thinking, listening and speaking, and develop inter- 
personal skills for working and living with other people. There should be 
flexibility for students to choose their general education courses. 

The general education curriculums should be integrated with experiential 
learning in that students should be able to work in facets of society in a 
problem-oriented interdisciplinary experience. 

Progressive development of general education curriculums over the next ten 
years should ensure that the following outcomes can reasonably be expected: 



competencies pf students in that they are able to: 
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K Learners will choose general education courses from an 
increasingly wide variety of options; 

2» Learners will appreciate the broadened advantages of an 
interdisciplinary approach to introductory general 
education courses (i*e., the Humanities-Social Sciences- 
Sciences approach to environmental studies; 

3» Learners will acquire outside experiential learning in 
many program areas;' 

4. Learnelf^s will experience a meaningful integration of 
general education courses into both preprofessional and 
. occupational career programs. ^ 
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CAREER EDUCATION 

( 

Career programs, both preprofessional and occupational, offered by the District 
should continue to reflect the needs and desires of the learners* Career 
education should have the same purpose and value as general education 
in addition to preparing people for specific roles in the world of work. 

In career education all educational experiences should be geared to 
preparation for economic independence, persona! fulfillment, and ah 
appreciation for the dignity of work- The great range of occupational 
options should be shown to students, along with providing guidance for the 
selection of realistic career goals and opportunities. Career education 
curriculums should allow for learners to enter, exit, alter goals, and re- 
enter programs wherever and whenever individual interests, aspirations, 
needs, and competencies dictate. 

Program success shoiild be ensured by concentrated and comprehensive 
guidance effort, designed to assess at all levels of occupational maturity, ^ 
individual aptitudes, interests, and temperaments. Such action should be 
carried Aut in concert with the day-to-day occupational and general instruc- 
tional effort, not isolated from work-related activities.. Real and simulated 
experiences acquaint learners with bro^d categories of occupations, as well 
as specific jobs. Career education programs should provide updated informa- 
tion on earrvrngs, employment locations (geographic), pre-employment and 
pos tempi oyment requisites, trends, and opportunities, and descriptive work- 
ing conditions. 
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Program clustering designs should be developed'Th career education, espe- 
cially in the area of occupational programs. These designs should enhance 
career guidance efforts and increase learner mobility. 

"New students" purportedly do well working with people and working with 
things, It would seem that, for them, services and technology maintenance 
. should be the areas of educational interest. But programs should be pro- 
vided that also enable the "new students" to catch up and that give atten- 
tion to reorienting their approach to learning. 

Education for the Industrial and professional services (that is, those 
services that relate to human welfare and human development) should approach 
being the majority curriculum by 1985. It is anticipated that in the last 
quarter of this century there will be a rapid decline in the percentage of 
persons employed in industrial production (36% in 1971) and a greater in- 
crease in the percentage of people employed in the service industries (59% 
in 1971). (3) 

Further expansion and refinement of career education programs should pro- 
duce the following outcomes: 

1. Learners, both preprofessional and occupational, will be 
able to select careers appropriate to their aptitudes and 
interests through systematic career counseling and updated 
career information services; 

2. Learners will be able to pursue careers at levels higher 
than those for which two-year programs prepare them by 
enrolling in open-ended curriculums designed to give 
access to advanced study; 

(3)Bowen, Howard R. "Higher Education: A Growth Industry?" Educational 
Record (Sunnier 1974), p. 152- 
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3. 


Learners will know the requirements fbr employment in the 
service professions and industries through expanded 
curricular options in these areas; 


• 


4. 


Learners, especially those among the older clientele, 

will participate in transitional learning experience? <7 

geared to orientation and catch-up; 




5. 


Learners of all ages will recognize that work, of whatever 
kind and at whatever level of specialization, is a 
dignified pursuit. 


• 




* * 
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LEARNING SYSTEMS 



The District should-be continually cognizant of the fact that, for the most part, 
postsecondary education is based on voluntary participation by learners.^ 
Learners engage in educational pursuits when they perceive that such 
ventures will fulfill w^nts, needs, or interests as they recognize and 
feel them. But both educators and learners should view fulfillment of needs, 
wants, and interests as a dynamic precursor-type event that gives rise 
to ^i progressive self -perception of further needs, wants, and interests. 
Consequently, if the learning experiences could be geared to independent, 
inquiring, self-directed learning, coupled to .succiassful experiences, many 
learners should generate for themselves the continuity necessary for life- 
long learning. 

Learner Participation 

A case can be made for learner parti cipatiorrTrrcf^igni the learning 
experiences and formulating the desired behavioral change expected. When 
learners help in planning, they become Involved; and if the objectives are 
set in such q way that achievement by the learner results j*n having needs, 
wants, and interest at least p&rtially met, the learner recognizes the 
instructor's attempt to work on his .behalf and he brings his best or better 
effort to the learning process. 

When curricular objectives are determined, all else tends to^fall into place. 
The outcomes anticipated from the learnir\g experiences will be dependent 
upon the selected learning strategies planned to achieve the objectives. In 

- 17? 
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^ the learning experiences, the instructor should Jielp the learner when 

necessary ta assess his needs by comparing present performance against the 
anticipated level* This process should enable the learner to become 
proficient in guided self-dnalysis,which should ultimately lead to indepen- 
dent self-assessment and self-directed learning* 

? 

. Learning Strategies ^- 

One of the primary goals for educational change today is recognizing that 
the individual student is a functional unit in the learning-instructwnal 
process. Patterns of learning in recent years have changed radically in 
order to^meet new demands in our rapidly changing culture, with the result 
that it has become more essential to learn how to learn . The^desired goal, 
therefoia, i's to utilize^more pfroljlem solving and other creative approaches in 

learning how to use information that is related to specific problems, rather 
than just acqufritig information. ' 

I 

Learning strategies developed by the instructor and/or learners are usually ^ 
based on and designed around generally accepted principles of learning. 
Some examples are: 

1. Learning depends upon motivation; 

2. - Learning depends upon a capacity to learn; 

3. Learning depends^upon past and current experiences; 

4. Learning depends upon active involvement of the learner; 

5. Learning is enhanced by problem solviny; 

6. Learning effectiveness is dependent upon feedback; 
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7. .Learning is enhanced by an irrformal atmosphere and the 

freedom to make a mistake;- 

8. Learning is sometlme^^ augmented by new or "unusual methods, 
variety, and challenge. 

♦ 

Such an approach should cause instruction to become more "learner-centered, " 
Learning Techniques 

Learning strategies are, from an instructional point of view, the respon- 
sibility of the teacher. Techniques for facilitating learning should be 
varied and chosen on the basis of such things as: 

K Course objectives; 

2, Appropriateness to learners; 

3, Course content; 

4, Learning environment; 
^ 5, Available resources. 

Techniques should be flexible and one should not be used to the exclusion 
of all others. Skillful instructors use a variety of techniques; artful 
instructors use a variety of appix)priate techniques. The ideal is the 
total integration of techniques and media in support' of course content in 
such a way that the learner is more aware that he or she is learning than 
how he or she is learning. 

Examples of techniques are: 

K Lecture; 
2. Group discussion; 
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3. 



Interdisciplinary approach; 



4. 



Independent stud[y approach - 



a. totally programmed text and materials, 

b. totally computer programmed, 

c. combinations of programmed instruction aad conferences 
and/or lectures;- 

5;^ Individualized instruction/learning - courses usually designed 
in a modular arrangement with accent on systematic self- ^ 
pacing and generally including conferences with instructors 
and/or others; i \ 

\ . • / 
6. Media-supported learning - one or several combinations of 
media used to support course content, used alone or as 
adjunct to any one or combination of techniques. 



Whatever combination of techniques is employed, it is important to look at 
performance as the outcom? of lejarning and it is through the differentiation 



results of learning. 

The different kinds of learning that have been classified may be established 
by different kinds of conditions, or by different kinds of instruction. 
Thus, with respect to each kind of learning (or each kind of performance), 
the internal conditions of the learner and the external cojiditions essential 
to produce the learning are notably different. The controls, then, are in 
the grasp of the instructor, and his functions are largely directed to the 
manipulation of the external conditions. 



of performances that different kfDds of capabilities are inferred as the 




An assumption that must be stated is that instruction has to be tailored 
to the specific objective which reflects the kind of performance change 
to be produced. The conditions for learning, established by instruction, 
will differ with respect to what is to be learned, and this holds for the 
different levels of complexity in the kinds of learning to be acquired. 
The result, therefore, is that the instructor should employ different 
techniques for different kinds of learning, performing his functions in 
terms of those: 



• Performed early in the instrjictional sequence . Here, the 
instructor is concerned with ultimately securing a learning 
outcome by the manner in which he presents the stimulus, 
controls attention, informs the learner of specific objec- 
tives, and ties in recall of previously learned capabilities 
with the current problem. 

* Designed to evoke and guide learning . These activities are 
directed to evoking the desired performance or behavior in 
the learning and include determining sequences and prompting 
and guiding the learning|y/h1ch may involve techniques designed 
to free the Internal functions of the learner. 

• Encouraging generalization . These activities are directed to 
the learn-lng of concepts and rules and to problem solving. 

. Thus, genelralizatlon is exemplified by using a diversity of 
examp-les to which specific rules can be applied. Here is found 
direct application through the concept known as transfer of 
learning, which allows the learner to spread his acquired skill 
into widely different contexts. 

* Permitting an evaluation of outcomes . Assessment of the out- 
comes of learning, by measuring performance by either formal or 
informal means, is an important requirement* No matter what 
type of performance results, differential criteria must be 
applied to ascertain whether learning has occurred and to what 
degree. This is essential for both learner and instructor 

and ought to be an integral part of the instructional process* 
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Additional Strategies and Techniques 



Regardless of the strategy involving combinations of techniques for facilitat- 
ing learning for class groups, a relatively significant number of learners 
need and should have access to additional help in such areas as: 



K Course content material - can be given by providing adequate 
tutoring services; 

2, Development of proper study skills and '*habi ts can be given 
through short-term seminar courses that are designed to be 
highly personalized; 

3, Application of learning skills to course content material - 
can be given through a "learner's crisis clinic," open 
laboratories in .basic learning skills that give personalized 
and individualized help to students on a request basis. 



The District curriculum over the next several years should reflect the con- 
tinual efforts of a number 6f faculty to develop and implemel[it different 
teaching/learning techniques or strategies. Only by this approach will learners 
have an increasing number of multiple options for their learning experiences 
and the opportunity to match their learning styles with instructional tech- 
niques. In addition, if can be expected that the following outcomes will occur: 



1. Learners will uti lize, tutoring services, study skills semi- 
nars, and learner^s crisis clinics; 

2. Learners will assess their own performance and progress in 
courses designed in a "learning/ performance objectives 
and anticipated outcomes" format; 

] 

3. Learners will select courses which employ various combina- 
tions of teaching techniques; 

4. Learners will select courses designed In an "Individualized" 
format; 

5. Learners will assume an active role in their learning 
experiences; 
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Learners will apply an Inquiry approach to learning; 

Learners will interact with faculty on a one-to-one basis 

Learners will develop the competencies necessary to con- 
tinue educating themselves throughout their lives; 

Learners who seek a general education will understand and 
appreciate many facets of fields of knowledge in which 
their interests may lie; 

Learners, upon completion of their courses* of study, will 
possess and be able to use specialized competencies and 
the abilities to think effectively, communicate thought, 
make judgments, and distinguish among values. 
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NEW DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

Profile of New Learners 

Concerning current student populations in postsecondary education, John 
Summerskill, Vice President of Educational Testing Service, recently 
observed: "Students simply won't stay in their educational categories^/ 
anymore* Perfectly good students quit and go to work, and perfectly good 
workers quit and go to college these days.^' 

To some extent, of course, the traditional pattern of continuous enroll- 
ment from kindergarten through graduate school is being perpetuatedi*^ut ' 
to a greater extent the makeup of postsecondary students is changing 
radically* According to Summerskill, last year for the first time the 
number of adult students enrolled in colleges and universities for part- 
time credit work was greater than the number of full-time undergraduate 
studenti. In addition, there are increasing numbers of adult full-time 
students* "Old Dominion [Va*] University's enrollment, for example," 
reports the Southern Regional Education Board, "includes 303 fullrtime 
and 031 part-time students who are over 30 years old." 

A similar trend can be observed in the District, where 56 percent of matricu- 
lants in the Dtstrict's three colleges are 21 years of age or older not 
the conventional lower division "college age." Moreover, observed motivating 
factors are far different from those that characterized the "traditional" 
student clienteles. Among these students are persons whose education has 
been interrupted by illness, military service, or o*her temporary conditions; 
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those who have become technologically unemployed and must retool themselves 
in midcareers; those whose interest in a -particular subject field or need 
to upgrade a particular skill has led them into college for short-term 
study, etc. — in short, people who are fitting their educational pursuits 
to their varttying life styles. In addition, there are the "dropins/dropouts" 
who are exploring learning possibilities adaptable to their interests and 
abilities — peo^^le still "in search of themselves." Add to these the 
"captive" body of students mothers with young children who must remain 
with them at home Wring "regular" class hours, shut-ins, older adults — 
and the implications for determining when these students are to be served 
take on significant proportions. 

Projections for Enrollment 

The Cairnegle Commission in 1973» revising its already dated projections 
made in 1970, estimated that national full-time equivalent posi^secondary 
student enrollments will grow from nearly 7 million in 1970 to 10.5 million 
in 2000, a, 56 percent increase (see Table I). Actually, according to 

TABLE I 



Estimated National Enrollments in Postsecondarj(_ Education: 1970-2000 

(in thousands) 

Ful 1-Time 

Year Total Equivalent 

1970 8,649 6.764 

1980 11,402 8,502 

1990 11,670 8,896 

200,0 14,295 10,561 

Source : Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Priorities for Action: Final 
Report of the Carnegie Cofiwission on Higher Educa tion (New York : McGraw-Hi 1 1 , 
1973), p. 103. 

NOTE : Figures relate to open fall enrollment and assume considerable growth 
"of nontraditional study. - 
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Howard R. Bowen,(4) the rate of increase for all students between 1970 and 

2000 will be 65 percent, because the growth rate for part-time students is 
expected to be higher than that for full-time students. Increases in 
total and full-time enrollment, again according to Bowen, wil>l occur in 
two surges: one in the 1970's and the other in the 1990'$, with a slightly 
declining enrollment in the 1980's. The projections on a national scale 
appear to substantiate those developed for the District. 

The upper limit of the number of persons who may participate in postsecondary 
education is, by and large, set simply by the number of persons over 18 in 
the population. But the number of students who actually will be in post- 
secondary education in 1985 and beyond will be determined by a rnyriad of con- 
siderations on the supply side: the number and kinds of institutions avail- 
able; the relevancy and attractiveness of programs; the convenience of the 
times and places at which education is offered; the character of the acknis 
sions requirements; the tuition charges; the terms of financial aid; arrange- 
ments for released time from work for education; and pther factors. (5) 

If these 'Projections even approach accuracy, the District will be faced with 
the ongoing task of adapting its educational programs to meet learners' goals. 
And, considering that a substantial proportion of its students will be in 
the "nontraditional" category, it will be hard-pressed to discover what those 
goals are.' ) 

Lifetime learning, continuing and recurrent, is a concept that has a new 
appropriateness today and that requires a new pattern of support. Recog- 



(4) Ib1d., p. 148. 

(5) Ibid., pp. 147-158. 

O 
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nizing that whether a student's parents did or did not attend college has 
little import for the needs and capacities of the student himself, the 
District is uniquely equipped to provide the necessarjt^uidance and instruc- 
tional help that will culminate in ma'ny kfnds of program options or diverse 
and flexible arrangements for stu^y thai focus on service to the learner. 
The District, however, should not lose .sight of the fact that the needs of 
some students for new options should not deny other students the option to 
stay within the traditional academic framework. 

New Times 

For some students, structured schedules will suffice because they will be 
devoting full time to their studies. But, for the majority, more flexible 
schedules with optional times and places for learning will be required. 
This need will be reflected in the number and length of sunnier sessions, 
hours made available on weekends and during the evenings, as well as hours 
set aside to meet the unique needs of learners. Traditional (structured) 
scheduling tends to modify the expressed needs of the individual learner 
to fit him into a preconceived dally plan. The District should continue to 
provide and expand upon elastic, responsive schedules th^t reverse the 
process and adapt time and the resources of each college to the needs of 
the learner, tn this way, a great many characteristics of a student's program 
would be allo-wed to vtary in response to the learner, particularly the sequence, 
content, and duration of learning experiences that l^^ad to the completion of 
any single course. 

Based on interim experiences, therefore, it should be the District's goal to 
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adapt scheduling, by or before 1985, to accommodate the time requirements 
t)f all students, regardless of the educational delivery system employed. 

New Places and New Ways 

For the District, these observations imply the need to complete the permanent 
facilities of the col lege' campuses so that more flexible and diverse learning 
activities can take place, and to establish, by or before 1985, an expanded 
network of learning sites supplemental to the present and projected permanent 
facilities. These should include conventional extension centers (storefronts, 
libraries, unused classrooms, etc.) wh^ich duplicate courses offered on the 
three college campuses and conmuni ty-based learning laboratories (business 
offices, industrial plants, government agencies, etc.) that provide work-study 
and cooperative education opportunities, as well as inservice programs for 
employees. 

"New ways" of offering educational experiences should be complementary to 
the "new places" where learners are served. The District should expand college 
course offerings through mass media (i.e., television, radio, and the newspaper). 
Also, courses should be developed that use combinations of these media and 
other types suet) as the telephonic instructional networks and other electronic 
media. Computer assisted instruction should be promoted when feasible. 

i- - 

Courses offered through the new delivery systems should be developed in 
modular^ arrangement so that learners can progress at their owri rate accord- 
ing to their competencies and lifestyles, faculty responsible for develop- 
ing learning materials for these systems should be well trained for such 

183 
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activities so that maximum utilization benefits the learners as well as the 
District. 

Area study and counseling centers staffed by faculty should offer optimal 
personalization to all learners engaged in these individualized learning 
experi ences. 

Specialized studies (i.e., allied health, automotive technology, aviation 
technology) should continue to be centralized at their current locations, 
except when student demand warrants duplication on another campus. In 
such instances, however, the cost of the duplication should be carefully 
weighed against the cost of setting up a transportation system that may 
facilitate the use of a single Instructor to meet the needs of multiple 
students from outlying areas. (See Transportation Study) 

By expanding access to postsecondary learning opportunities through new and 
effective delivery systems, the District can expect the following outcomes: 

1. Learners will attend suirmer sessions of varying lengths, 
both day and evening classes (including those offered at 
extension centers), and/or a comprehensive weekend college; 

2. Learners will have access to larger numbers of extension 
centers offering courses for credit; 

3. Learners will choose from R3ore extensive course options 
in the regular evening sessions; 

4- Learners will take courses whose scheduling is adapted to 
their time requirements; 

5. Learners will take both credit and noncredit courses in 
community-based study and counseling centers located near 
thei r homes ; 

6. Learners will increasingly have learning experiences in 
cojimuaity- based learning laboratories; 

183 
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7. Learners will have access to educational television credit 
courses, expanded in number and kind; 

8» Learners will have access to other forms of off-campus, 
individualized learning options (i.e., media-supported, 
newspaper, radio, telephonic courses, independent study); 

9. Learners will have available a District transportation 
system, should further study of the feasibility of such a 
system warrant its inauguration* 
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FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

Designs for learning systems will be highly dependent upon the past experi- 
ences and present awareness of the instructors as to the variety and 
applicability of different teaching techniques to their curricuTums. But 
the direction and flexibility of the systems developed by faculty are also 
directly influenced by other supporting subsystems as well as the total 
system. From a functional management perspective, faculty should participate 
in all decisions of other systems that Impact the learning systems. Resources 
for development and enhancement of learning systems should be adequate in 
terms of clerical and paraprofessional support and materials for the level 
of sophistication and variety desired. 

^ Personal and Professional Needs 

Faculty have certain kinds of personal and professional development needs 
that must be met, to^some degree, through the operations of the system in 
which they function. Some of these needs are: 

1. V Need to have instructional materials and equipment made 

accessible under appropriate circumstances; 

2. Need to have challenges that fascinate and generate 
intense interest; 

3. Need to have their ideas, suggestions, and proposals heard 
and judiciously considered; 

4. Ne^d to know what is going on and why; 

5. Need to avoid boring and monotonous routines; 

6. i(eed to feel the image and reputation of the institution 
are known and accepted by friends and the community; 
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7. 



Need to hay^-^ioportunitibs of participating in meaningful 
group actiXnties; 




8. 



Need to haWe others know that they are steadily progressing 
and developing; 



9. 



Need to be involved and participating in decisions that 
affect their own teaching responsibilities or those of 
others that affect them; ^■ 



10. 



Need to have plans for and^confidence in a bright futur*e; 



11. Need to continue their c^wn professional education; 
.12. Need to know that they are performing well; 
13. Need to be known and recognized as good instructors. 



Faculty development efforts, over the next several years, should attempt 
to bring about changes in operations and relationships within the system 
so that at least some of these needs for alT'faculty can be met. Some 
possible approaches in faculty development are: 



1. Role enriclwent - can be attained by interested faculty who 
want to participate in a higher level of jniinaGement (i.e., 
more decision sharing opportunities, more av.vive participa- 
tion in system planning and budgeting); 

2. Role enlargement - can be attained by interchange of tasks 
among the peer group to introduce variety, challenge, and 
interest (i.e., some faculty could teach various courses 
within their discipline and some faculty could be encouraged 
to develop interdisciplinary learning options). 



Inservice Education 



A high priority for the District in the next ten years should be the pro- 
motion and support of faculty in their continuing professional education 
efforts. Opportunities for faculty development should be provided through 



the creation of formal inservice programs and accessibility to adequate 
professional guidei.nce in such areas as: 



1. Writing of behavioral objectives; 

2. Small group processing techniques: 

3. Student assessment methodologies; 

4. Testing designs; 

5. Sensitization of faculty to -the needs and constraints 
of the i'new students"; 




6. Professional guidance in the use of diffeicent learning 
strategies; * \ . 

7. Professional guidance in the use of media and multimedia 
support approaches; 

/ 

8. Faculty roles in teaching nontraditional students. 



if 



Leadership 



Leadership in researching tl^e various new and experimental learning techniqyes , 
and communicating appropriate.possibilities to faculty, along with reasonable 
Incentives, should be a major responsibility of the admini strati on. However, 
faculty leadership In this area is also desirable. Tha District should provide 
for and encourage selected faculty, on a rotating basis, to spend one or more 
semesters, in conjuncti,i)n with the admini strati on, researching and communicating 

if 

educational. advances to the general faculty. 

• ■ ■ ' \ 

The District should also make accessible and coordinate the use of learning 
resources necessary for faculty contihufpg education efforts that are self- , 
directed. Faculty's personal recognition of the need for learning systems 
more suitable to individual differences should lead to changes in their 
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Instructional systems that accommodate a greater variety of students. Hore- 
over, identification of faculty as "learners" with students shoQld shift the 
emphasis in instructional techniques from teaching to learning . Faculty 
should also be able to perceive themselves as capable of assuming new and 
different roles — jorWample, mentor, facilitator, manager of learning 
rather than dispensers of information. 



The District, in supporting faculty in their continuing education efforts ^nd 
providing adequate stimulus^ for motivational change., should produce outcomes 
over the ten-year period which match the District's mission and goals 
that is: 

1. Faculty will design their courses in terms of learning/ " 
performance objectives and anticipated outcomes; 

2. Faculty will develop effective learner assessment 
methodologies and testing designs; 

3. Faculty "will be sensitive to the needs and constraints 
of the "new students"; * 

/ 

;4. Faculty^will recognize different learning strategies by 
employing various combinations of teaching techniques; 

5. Fac.Mlty will use various combinations of media in the 
development of their courses;^ • 

6. FacuOty will adapt the(ir learning strategies' to meet the 
needs of "new students"; 

7. Faculty will enlarge the^r roles by choosing to teach a ' 
variety of cour'ses in their disciplines; 

8. Faculty will'^nrich thei f -ro'Tes by choosing to involve 
thejnselves in different management' functions; 

9. Faculty will initiate and follow up research on^educational 
.developments and communicate advances to general faculty; 

10. .Faculty will utili/e the p^fessional guidance and leaV-ning, 
resources made available to them through the Faculty 
Development Program. / / 

■ . 1 ' 
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These outcomes should also be a part of the developmental philosophy of the 
Fourth College and should be reflected in new courses and "programs which 
are developed in the future* 

* 

% 




STUDENT DEVELOPMENT . . 

* 

pecause students as people (in all their , diversity and complexity) and 
jraith in the learner are significant aspects of the DistHct's educational 
philosophy, an obvious need ts to provide ^dynamic counseling and guidance 
services that help students to evaluate their abilities, direct them into 
educational programs in which they can realize their potential, and foster 
ii^dividual growth and development. A Districtwide aim, besides guiding 
sljudents' intellectual growth, is to assist them in assuming increasing 
responsibility for the direction and quality of their personality develop- 
ment. Thus, because the needs of individuals vary at different age* levels, 
at different stages in their development, with different social milieux, 
and with the characteristids of the groups from which the individuals emerge, 
counseling and guidance services assume an importance equal to that of 
instructional services. 

Counseling 

Counseling programs, which should be integrated with educational experiences, 
should focus on human development appropriate for the age and life styles 
of the student (i.e., helping students to formulate their own short- and 
long-range goal§ and providing guidance for achievement of self-esteem, com- 
petency, and acceptance by and integration with others). Free access to 
professional psychological counseling should also be provided. 

Ai^ advanced, accurate methodology for students to assess their own interests, 
motivation, and levels of competencies should be in operation. Similarly, 



short-term, planned experiences that will help orient students to the 
responsibilities of engaging in educational pursuits and the various 
• methodologies useful in learning should be provided. 

Career guidance and development should include, as an integral component 
of the program, ample career placement services. The program should also 
be marked fay, a high degree of internal articulation with faculty involved 
In career education and external articulation between the District and 
feeder institutions for development of career education guidance programs 
that Include the progressive stages of career awareness, exploration, 
emphasis, and specialization. Students should be exposed to work experl- 

\ 

ences that cl ari fy work roles in jfcerms of how work gets- done , what gets 
done, and why it gets done. 

Student development programs in synergism with the learning systems should 
emphasize the learning experiences that contribute to those maturation 
prpcesises that help learners grow into proactive changers of society. Merely 
to contribute to that level of development by which a learner can cope only 
with his environment "is performing a disservice to th^jlearner and to the 
society. Learners should be afforded opportunities to explore their own 
drives and interests, and should be guided in defining their own educational 

f 

and employment goals. * 

Clues to these drives, interests, and goals could be discovered. through 
careful diagnostic testing. It should be pointed out, however, that 

\ ' ■ 



although there probably should be a.DistrlctwIde policy that supports 
diagnostic testing as a means of facilitating individual learning pre- 

r 

seript1ons,\the kinds of tests given and the use made of the result? appear, 
tnore properly to be functions of the colleges. 

(For further discussion of subsystems supporting the student development 
program, see section on Learning Systems .) 

Student Activities 

*, 

If a democratic comnunity is to flourish, or even to survive, it must look » 
to its citizens not only as individuaTs but as responsible and contributing, 
nioiibers o? social units — family, organizations, committees, businesses, ^ 
and public and private agencies. The District embraces the thesis that the 
obligations of the individual as. a responsible group member are Integral 
to his development as an individual. It should be the essential business 
of an organization such as the District to foster honest and independent 
thought through' careful development and critical evaluation of ideas. 

In. Its efforts to instill such. principle^' into the minds of its students, 
the District should provide opportunities for, practical applications of 
its stated objective. Such opportunities should be available through the • 
student activi.ties programs of t^e District's component colleges: student 
government, publications, intra- and intermural sports contests, and the 
like. Activities of these kinds can, and do, contribute to individual 
development, as well as to the growth of responsibility in the^itizenship 
role. Currently, these activities are available in all of the- District's 

/ 



colleges; but it is strtyigly recomnended that they be further emphasized 
and that students be encouriiged to take a -morXactive part in the oppor- 
tunities available to them. , Only in this way can the. colleges facilitate 
the development of the broadly educated person, one who is alerf to the 
increasingly serious problems of society —^and is prepared to act. 

Effective counseling and guidance service? aimed at assisting each student 
to become a broadly educated person, one capable of functioning in a world 
increasingly fraught with crises, should facilitate the following learner 
outcomes: * " " ^ 



1. Learners wi^ll assume Increasing responsibility for the 
direction and quality of their intellectual growth and 
personal development; 

\ 

2. Learners will be able to assess theirDwn interests, motiva- 
tion, and levels of competencies; 

3* Learners will exercise appropriate selectivity in career 
education goals through assistance from a formalized 
career guidance and development program; 

4. Lea.rner!S will augnent their educational preparation with 
>rfork1ng positions obtained through a career placenfent 
service; • - . 

5. Learners will follow individualized learning prescriptions 
developed with counselors and faculty, and augmented by 

. Results of diagnostic testing when appropriate; ; 

6. Learners will participate in student activities provided • 
' by the District's colleges. 
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. .. AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 



The Districtwide. Affimati ve . Action Program reaffirms the District policy 
and -responsibility regarding equal'. employment opportunity and nondiscrim- 
ination. It includes the District's statement of philosophy* goals, and 
objectives as these relate to the program, as well as a. relevant set of' 
policies, regulaftions, and -procedures, and a plan of action designed to 
meet the' objectives. . " ' , ' . • , 

». * * * ' 

t 

The District will coptinue its efforts to achifeve a divers6, multiracial 
administration, factilty^and staff capable of providing excellence in' 
education for its students and enrichment for the area it serves. ' 
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ABSTRACT 

Emphasis in this part of the Educational Plan Is on the potential curriculum 
distribxition among District colleges over the next ten years. In addition, 
educational services considered paramount to curriculum development and 
faculty and instructional "development are suggested, as well as planning 
processes to be used In various types of curriculum development. A proposed 
District procedure for planning and developing new programs is Included for 
consideration. 





CURRICULUM PLAN 



The cfolleges "of the District have^;lot stood still in the past few years in 
planning and implementi'ng new programs and courses. Efforts have been made 
at various places and times to evaluate the effectiveness of these -programs 
and, to a somewhat lesser degree, to Implement change when change was needed. 
Budgetary res|;i;ictions h~ave^]imited development and change but, in spite of • 
these restrictions, cpnsiderable. prog^ss has been made. 

The recommendations in this section .are put forth as guidel'ines for supple- - 
menting existing programs, and beginning new ones. They offer not a fixed 
plan, but a series of suggestions and recommendations to be examined, modified, 
adopted, and in some cases -discarded ~- whichever action is indicated by re- 
search and by professional discussions among District and college personnel. 
The recommendations are based primarily on the responses of faculty and 
administrators to questionnaires, interviews with career technical coordinators 
.review of colleges' reports, and a study of national and regional employment 
projections. Ana>yGes of these projections are important in planning; however, 
this does not iriean that»curriculum development depends exclusively on such 
data, no matter how sophisticated it purports to be. 

" -y , 

flie colleges have a recognized necessity, often stated, to educate the whole 
person for personal, sotiaU and vocational pursuits. Curriculum planning 
and development must reflect this need to develop responsible, autonomous, and 
useful individuals. Admittedly, the curriculum and facilities balance betwe^ 
general education and career occupational courses has been recoiimended to move 



^04 



1^ * ' 

from 65:35 ratio toward a 52:48 ratio Distri-qtwide (see Appendix A,. p. 11), 
However, this does not mean that the Colleges are exclusively interested in 

devoting sp^ace anli .budget , to training potential and present^ employees and 

■» f ' - 

empToyers.. Excellence of instruction that is supported by the colleges' 
administrators and staff, more personalized attention to student needs, and 
more thorough recognition of t^he relationship between the Individual's leisure 
and labor^can produce a curriculum that moves toward educating the whole 
.person. Career co^irses are not necessarily nonhumanistic; general education 

r 

' f 

courses are hot neces'sary rioncareer oriented. Learning to comnunicate 

effectively^ to perform skillfully, to act dependably, and to practice respect 
♦ 

for an environment largei^ than one's immediate surroundings — all these can 

be part of alt kin(;is of courses and programs, and will serve the occupational 

■ * \ ^ ' 

and liberal arts student equally^ well. 

' r ' • ■ - . ' 

Since the colleges have a wide' range of general education courses, inherited . 
in part from the 'traditional junior college role, immediate needs are appearing 
primarily in the career occupational areas. 

Table I shows plans and proposals identified by each college for new cUrriculums 
and programs in the next four years. In line with national trends and forecasts, 
immediate planning emphasizes expanding and improving existing programs rather 
than adding new ones. Some degree and certificate programs are being proposed 
to be added in the fall of 1975. - Several departments are recommending additional 
programs, 1n accordance with national and regional forecasts: e.g., allied 
health programs, minicomputer technology program, expansion of urban agribusiness 
program. Generally, however, the atmosphere is one of caution at present, 
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coflimensurate with uncertain economic oytlook and slower student bo^y growth. 
Long-range planning Is broader; Table II lists programs and courses for 
potential expansion and addition. All of the programs iTsted will be considered 
for implementation by the fourth college, as well as Longview, Maple Woods, 
and Penn Valley. The relationships between program and college are tentatively 
listed and final recommendations will be based on indepth studies relating 
to needs assessment, enrollment trends, program clusters, program duplications,, 
anticipated facilities, and cost. A comprehensive planning procedure is detailed 
in a later section of, this study. In particular, the allied health reconmenda- 
tions are based on a growing national and local trend to decenfralTze fiospitalT ~ 
into suburban areas,. thus requiring decentalized training locations. In all 
cases, duplicate programs offered at more than one college will go through an • 
intensive^ evaluation process before being located on a second or third campus 
or in the fourth college. Additional programs not shown in Table II will also 
be considered. That possibilities range widely is made clear by studying the 
list of 322 programs offered in cotnmunity colleges, shown as Appendix B (p. 12).. 

The Missouri Occupational Training Information System (MOTIS) projects an overall 
rate of employment growth of 9.1 percent for the state In the next six years, 
'largest absolute gains are projected for the Government, Servicers, and Wholesale 
and Retail trade sectors. > Employment in Manufacturing Is expected to grow at 
a moderate rate of 5 percent over the six-year period. The largest rate of^ 
decline is projected for the Agricultural section." This latter decline does 
not refer to the areas known as Urban Agriculture, in which growth is expected 
to continue. Employment in statewide constructipn is expected to decline by 
2 percent over the six-year span. These projections should be made part of 

0 

planning for curriculum addition and change. - 
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The Metropolitan Community Colleges , Needs Assessment Study fou/id that, employers 
considered the follbwtng areas those of greatest need: nurses, both ADN and 
LPN; medical technicians; computer personnel; and salesperson^. In addition, 
the Needs Ass^ment Study supported a Kansas educational needs survey which 
stated that "the job market will be favorable for technicians,, secretaries and 
stenographers, business' managers, accountants, outsld^ salesmen, ^nd foremen.'! 
Further, "almost 70 , percent of employers of paraprofesslonal health workers 
anticipate a need for increased numbers In this category in the next five years. 
Again, these projections should be a part of curriculum planning. 

\ 

Bureati of Labor Statistics (BLS) re^ports show favorable employment opportunities 

in most of the programs now offered at the colleges (see Appendix C, p. 16). BLS 

project1ons^?ndicafe employment opportunities are not favorable in animal health 

technology and mefchanlcal technology. However, results of a learning survey 

of 3,001 adult learners indicate that large numbers of people are interested 

in adult training courses in these and many other areaSr with .or without. credit 

(^ee Appendix D, p. 18). The Fourth College will be, especially Instrumental 

in making many of these'Courses available. ^ # 

* 

The responsibility for curriculum development is a shared one since the best 
use of the ^talents and money.available is through cooperative efforts of 
exchange and support. It .is therefore recommended tt^at the colleges, worthing 
•in concert with the Educationa^^l Developnsent Office of.^the Division of Planning 
and Development, take action together to study and implement those programs 

1 Employment Outlook, Kansas City, Kansas 1973-1978, Phase I; Educational 
Needs Survey, p. 6 
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thet (1) serve the needs of the students and comnunlty and (.2} can best be 
offered by The MetrppoWtah Coiranunlty Colleges. 




\ 



APPENDIX A: 



currici/lum balance goals' 



DaTilel, Maruu Johnson, & Mendenhall 
Archftdcturia^ Rtvlew and Planning 
for The Meifopolltan Conmunlty Colleges 
(Revised 2-11-75) 



The emphasis, by major program category, that is recommended 
at the ultimate enrollment, is developed in Table 2 below. 
Sub-categories are used in General Education and Engineering - 
Industrial Tech because there is a significant variance in AS^ 
per student station. S 



Table 2 - Percentage Distribution of Contact Hours by Program Category 



Program 
Category 



1. General Education' 

Humanitie j^ . 
Sciences 
Math /Psych. 
Cultural Arts 

2. Business Related 

3. Allied Health 
Related 

4. ' Engineer inc;- -" 
Industrial Tech . 

Heavy Laborato.ry 
Light Laboratory 

5. Public Service 
Related 



Longview 



1975 



35.8 
9.5 

11.6 
8.8 

24.4 



6.5 



3.4 



1985 



25.7 
-.7. 4* 
9.1 
9.4 

22.8 



7.9 



4.5 

5»9 



7.3 



SUMMARY BALANCE 



General Education 
Career-Occupational 



65.7 
34.3 



51.6 
48.4 



»s 



1975 



34.3 
8.9 
11.7 
11.6 

19.7 



9.9 



3.9 



1985 



26.4 
7.2 
9.4 
9. 1 

21.8 



7.7 



4.3 
6.2 



7.9 



1975 



30.7 
10.8 
13.5 
8.7 



1985. 



25. 1 
9.4 

10.5 
9.2 



15. 5^ 15.6 



10.0 



2.0 



8.8 



13,4 



4.2 
5.6 



7.0 



66.5 
33.5 



52» 1 
47.^ 



63.6 
36.4 



54.2 
45.8 



District 



1975 



32.9 
10.1 
12.6 
9.2 

19.0 



5.2 



4.7 



6.3 



1985 



25.7 
8.0 
9.7 
9.2 

20. 1 



9.7 



4.3 
5.9 



7.4 



64.8 
35.2 



52.6 
47.4 
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APPENDIX B 



THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY TWO VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 
OFFERED IN U, S, COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Administration of JusHce 



Ag, 
Ag, 
Ag, 
Ag, 



Conserv. Law Enforcement 
Correctional Science 
Industrial Security 
Police Science 
PreLaw & Court Mgt, 
Probation i Parole Asst. 
Public Protection 
Spec. Investigators 



Agri-Bus1ness 

Agri -Business^ 
Ag. Engineer 
General 
Inspector 
Laboratory tech. 
Mechanics 
Agronomy 
Animal Husbandry 
Animal Science 
Artificial Insemination 
Chemical 
Crop Production 
Dairy Science 
Floristry 
Food Processing 
Gardenirfg 

Grounds Maintenance 
Horticulture Ornamental 
Landscape Design 
Livestock Mgt. & Prod. 
Natural Resources 
Nursery Business 
Nursery Prod. 
Park 4 Lands Mgt. 
Plant Science 
Poultry Husbandry 
Soil Tech. 
Turf Mgt. 
Viticulture 



Business 

•It 

Accounting 
•Advertising 
BanTcing* 
Bookkeeping 
Business- (General) 
Bus. Machines * 
Computer & Bus. Machines 
Court Reporting 
Data Proc. Bus. 
Data Proc. Qper. 
Distributive Educ. 
Duplicator 
Escrow 
Finance 
Insurance 
Insurance Adjust. 
Key Punch Oper*. 
Merchandising 
Herchand. Clothing 
Merchand. DispVcsy 
PBX Operator 
Product Desicri 
Purchasing Real Estate 
Receptionist 

Residential Property Mgt. 

Business - Secretarial 

Secretarial 
Secretarial Bilingual 
Secretarial Government 
Secretarial Legal 
Secretarial Medical 
Secretarial Technical 
Stenographer 
Stenotype 
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Communications 

« 

Advertising Design 

Art- (Commercial) 

Art (Painting) 

Communications Tech. 

Drama * ^ ' 

Graphics 

Instructional Media ' 

Journalism ^ 

Moviemaking 

Music / 

Photography 

Production Publications 

Radio TV Broadcasting 

Technical Illustration ./^ , ^ 

Technical Publications Spec. 

Technical Writing 

Theater Arts ^ ' 

Translation and Inter. 

El ectr'i cal -El ect roni cs 

Aircraft Electron. 
Computer Maintenance 
Electricity 

Electrlcityr Construction Maintenance 

Electri. Indust* 

Elec. Supply & Equipment 

Electrolysis 

Electron. Assembly 

Elect. Calib-Metrol. 

Elect. Communications 

Elect. Consumer 

Elect. Mech. 

Elect. Power-Distribution 
Electron. Service 
Electron. Tech. 
Microwave Tech. 
Radio TV Broadcasting 
Radio TV Repair 
Telephone Tech. 
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Engineering Techno Vopy 

Aero. Prod. & Plan. 
Arch. Specifications 
Computer Design 
Data Processing 
'Drafting / 
Drafting (Aerospace) * 
Drafting (Arch.) ^ 
Drafting (Civll/Topographic) 
^ Drafting (Electro. Mech.) 
. Drafting (Electronic) 
Drafting -(Industrial ) 
Drafting (Production) 
Drafting (Tool Design) 
Electro. Mech., Design 
Electro. Mech. Engin. 
Electron: Microscopy 
Engin. Geology Tech. 
Engin. Tech. 
Engin* Tech. Civil 
Engin. Tech. TooT Design 
Inspection (Bujldina) 
Inspectfng (Housing) • 
Inspection (Public Works) 
Instrumentation 
Marine Diving Tech. 
' Materials Evaluation 
Mech.- Technician • 
Metallurgical Tech. 
Mlntng^ j 
Nuclear Tech. ' 
Optics 

Petroleum Tech. 
Production Tech. 
Quality Control ^ 
Surveying 
Vacuum Tech. - 

^ , Environmental & Natural Resources 



Community Development 
Environmental Tech. 
Forestry 

Land Fire Control 
Natural Resources Mgt* 

i Parks and Recreation Mgt. 
Timber Management 
Urban Planning Development 

' Water Resource Tech. 

Water Treatment ^ , 
Wildlife Conservation ^ 
Wildlife Management 
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Health Services 

Cardlo Pulmonary 
Central Supply 
Dental Assisting 
Dental Hygiene 
Emergency Dept. Aide 
Geriatric Aide . 
Health Ctecupatlpns 
Home Health Aide 
Inhalation Therapy , 
Medical Assisting 
Medical Lab Assistant 
Medical Receptionist 
Medical Recor^s^ 
Mental Health Worker 
Nephrology Tech. 
Nuclear Medical Tech. 
Nurse Aide 
Nursing Assistant 
Nursing .Cont. Educ. 
Nursing (Inten. Care) 
Nursing (RN) 
Nursing (Req. Refresh.) 
Nursing (Team) 
Nursing (Vocational) 
Occupational Therapy 
Ope«at1ng T^oom Tech. 
Opthalmic Assistant 
Orderly 

Orthopedic Assist. 
Pediatric Assist. 
Physical Therapy Assist. 
Psychiatric Tech. 
Psychol ogyical Serf. 
Radiology Technician 
X-Ray Technician ^ 

Home Economics (pood - Clothing) 



. Lodging and Food Services 

Baking 

Caterihg Arts 

Chef Training 

Fcfod Service Management 

Hotel -Motel Management 

Institutional Cook , 

Restaurant Management 



Mid-Management & Supervision 

Airport Management Assistant 
Business Management • ' . 

Construction Management 
Grocery Merchand. and Management 
Hospital Supervision 
Industrial Supervision 
Marketing 

Office Administration ^ 
Police Supei^vision \ . ^ 
Public A^dmini strati on 
.Safety 
Supervision 

Super. Government ; ^ 

, Science S Laboratory ^()ccupat1ons 
Animal Lab Tech* 

Bio-Medical Tech. • • 

Chem. Lab Tech. 

Dental tab Tech. 

Geology Lab Tech. 

Hospital Pharmacy 

Marine Tech. 

Optometric Tech. * , ' 

Prostheti cs-Orthoti cs 

Research Assoc. < 



Clothing and Textiles 

Clothing Manu. Assist. 

Consumer Homemaking 

Cook (Assistant) 

Costume Design 

Culinary Arts 

Dietrary Tech. 

Dress Designing 

Dressmaking 

Fashion Arts 

Foods and Nutrition 

Food Preparation 

Food Service 

Home Economics 

Interior Design & Furn. 

Marchand- Fashion . 

Seamstress 4 Alteration Specialist 

Sewing (Vocational) 
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J" Service Occupations 
Educa>tiona1 SeWices: / 

^ ■ ■ •f" . . m i, , ^ m> ■ ■ ■ ■ 

'^CounsTeling Tech; 
Libr§ry Techr > 
•Nursery School Assist* ^ 
Spec.^Educ. Aid * ' • 

Personal Services . ' " 

Cosmetology ; 

Dry Cleaning' ' , 

Manicuring 
Men's Hairstylist 
Mortuary Science 

Public Relations 

-Public Relations Specialist 
Industrial Relations 

Social Services « 

Community Health Services 
CommMnity Service Aide ^ * 
Fire Science . * . » 

Legal Assistant 
Introduction to Public Servicq 
Recreation Leader ' • ^ 
Social Service Aide 

Transportation Services 

Aero Flight ^ 
* Aero Groiind^chool ) 
Air Traffic Control 
A^irport Services 
Steward ness ^ * - 

Jravel Age(i± Technician 
* 

Institutional Maintenance 
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Trades & Industries 

Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Aircraft Maintenance 
Aircraft Production ^ 
Airframe s Power Plant 
Appliance Repair 
Auto Body & Fender 
Automated Elec. Control.* 
Auto. Machii^ist 
Auto, Mechanic 
Auto Parts Counterman 
Bus. Equip. Repair. 
Building Construction 
Cabinet and Mi 11 work 
Carpentry 

Ceramics Pottery ^ 
Construction Estimation 
Diesel Me'ch. % 
DriVfng (Ciwnmer. Vehicle! 
Fisheries (fomm.) , 
Fluid Powe^',^ 
Gunsmithing*'^ 
Heating & Ventilation 
Heavy Equipment Mech. 
Horseshoeing 
Industrial Safety 
Industrial Tech. 
Ironworking 
Machine Design 
Machine Shop 
Manufact. Sales Rep. 
Marine Mechanics 
Mech. Servicing 
Metals Tech. 
Metrology 

Motorcycle Repair , 
Numerical Control 
Paint Manufact. 
Patternmaking 
Piano Repair 
Plastic^ Prod. . 
Printing 

Service Station Attend. 
Sewing (Power) 
Sheet Metal 
Shoe Rebuilding 
Sign Painting 
Small. Engine Repair 
Stationary Engin. 
Street Meiint. 
Structural Steel 
Tailoring 
Taxidenny 
Tool & Die 
Upholstery 

Vending Machine Repair 
Welding 
Wood Tech. 
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APRENPfX C 



' occu?atio::al PROJzcnoMs 

1975-1935^^ 



^**'Bureaa of Labor Scatistics 
O ccupational Handbook izi Bri€f£ 
i974-75 Editioa 



MCC OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM 



Administration of Justice 
Police 'Officers - local 
Police Officers - state 

Agri-3usin9ss 

Animal Health Technology 

Automotive Technology 

Aviation Flight Tech. 

Business , 

Secretarial & Steno. Sci* 

Cardiology Technology 

Climate Control Tech. 

Data Processing 

Dental Assistant 

Dental Lah^ratory Tech. 

Dietetic Technology 

Drafting Technology 

Early Childhood Education 
(includes elementary 
teachers) 

Hontesori Education 

Electronic & Electro- 
mechanlcar' Tech. 

Emergency Med, Tech. 

Snrf.neerins Technology 

Pire Science Technology 

Home Economics 



ERIC Inhalation Therapy 



iSstimated 
Emplovmani: 
. 1972 



i^l4.,:000 
370,000 
Wt.OOO 



26,000 

5^,000 
9,17%,000 
3, 07^,000 
10,000 

135,000 
769,000 
115,000 
32,000 
33,000 
327,000 

1,27^,000 
2^,000* 

25,000 
707,000 

200,000 



120,000 

A.. 

17,000 



Average 
Annual , 
Openings 
1975-85 



I (Job Prospects) 



16,600 

i«j-,300 
2,300 



i.iwo 
22,300 ! 
2,000 
919,200 

411,000 

900 
13,100 

i^8,300 
13,000 

2,000 

3,100 
17,906* 

105,000 

11,100 
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39,600 
11^500 
9.200 
2,000 



vfery good 

very rapid growth . 
estimates unavailable 
moderate growth 
increasing rapidly 
increasing rapidly 
incltdes all clerical jot». 
excellent prospects 
rapidly increasing , 
rapidly incroaslijig 
rapidly increasing 
excellent prospects 
very good prospects 
rapidly increasing 
favorable prospects 



\ 



supply may greatly exceed demand 
e$tiraates unavailahla 

rapidly increasing 
projections unavailable 

i 

favorable prospects 
rapidly increasing 
slow grovrth 
very good prospects 



pa^e two continued 



OCCUPAT IOK|iL PROJECT I0K2 
1975-1935'V 
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•-^Bureau of Labor Statistics 
^ Occupational Handbook in.6ri 
1974^-75 Editi'on 



MCC 'OCCUPATfONAL PROGRAM 



Lod^ng and Food Mgt. 

Mechanical Tech, 

Medical Assistant 

MedicsLL Laboratory Tech, 

Medical Hacoida Tech, 

Mid-Managment ' 

'Nursing 
RN 
IPN 

Aides t Orderlies * 
Physical Therapy Assist, 
Radiology Technology 
Social Servlcs Aide 
Traffic Engineering Tech, 
Urology Technology 



Estimated 
Employiu^aytt 
1972 



110,000 
320,000 
200,000 
165,000 
^7i000 



7^f000 
if25fO0O 
900,000 

10,500 

55t000 

100,000 



Average 
Annual 
Openings 
1975-85 



7.500 
13.100 
25^000 
13.000 
.10,500 



75.000 
70.000 
100,000 

2.000 

6,500 

10.000 



REMA3KS 
(Job Prospects) 



very good prospects 
moderate groKth 
excellent prospects 
moderate gro»rth 
very good prespeots 
estimates unavailabls 

f avbxftbl, 

very good opportunities 
very rapid rls, 

very" rapid growth 

rapidly InoxMaing 

rapidly InorMislng 

•stlaates imavallaUe 

estlaates unavallabl. 
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APPENDIX 0 



RESULTS OF ^^RVEY OF ADULT LEARNING 
N=3001* > 

u 



\ 



*Cross, K. Patricia, 
Johff R. Valley 

Assoc. Planning Non.- 
traditlonal Programs 

Jossey-Bass, 1974. pp 

220-222 



Area of Learning 



Perce r\t of N 



I. ■ Sub.iects Offered at MCC 



money 



finance 
pottery, etc. 



Investment, i.e. 
Sports and Games 
Crafts, i.e. weaving. 
Sewing, Cooking 
•Business Skills, i.e. typing, accounting, bookkeeping, etc. 
Physical Fitness and self defenseti* 
Industrial Trades, i.e. welding, electronics, etc; s> 
Technical Skills, i.e. auto mechanics, drafting, etc* 
Child Development, i.e.. parenthood, child care and psych., etc. 
■Fine and Visual Ai^ts 
Foreign Languages; 
Management Skills 

Humanities, i.e.. Literature, Philosophy, etc. 

Consumer Educatioji, i.e., buying, credit, etc. 

Environmental Studies * ' 

Personal Psychology, i.e., encounter groups, etc. 

Community problems and organizations, '■i.e. , social problems 

Computer Science, i.e., data processing, programming, etc. 

Performing Arts, i.e., dance, music, drama 

Basic Educatjon, i.e., math, reading, writing, etc. 

Creative Writing 

Nursing . ' 

Commercial Art, i.e., design, fashion 

Public Affairs, i.e., current events, international relations 
Agriculture 

Flight Training ^ - ■ 

.Great Books 
Public Speaking 
Education, i.e. 
Medical Technologies 
Engineering Technology * 
Social Sciences <• ' 

Biological Sciences ^ 
■English Language Training . 
. Physical Sciences 

II. Subjects Not Offered at MCC 

Gardening 
Home Repairs 

Travel, lie., living in a foreign country 
Safety, i.e., water safety, first aid, etc. 
Religious Studies, i.e., Bible, Yoga, Meditation, etc. 
' Law 

Cosmetology 
Salesmanship 
Occult Sciences 
. Architecture 



teacher training, aide, etc. 



29 
28 
27 
27 
26 
26 
22 
19 
17 
16 
16 
16 
16- 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
9 
9 
8 
8 
6 



26 
25 
22 
16 
15 
12 
10 
7 
7 
6 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



^ 



No amount of planning wm be effective in curriculum development unless 
tHose involved in the planning process have adeouate' support services. Four 
are^s are identified in this study as needing additional support in" terms 
of money, training, and personnel. 

^ 

Media Production Support 

- \.-. ' - 

In order, to be sensitive to the needs of today's students, who are perhaps 

tf^re visually as' opposed to verb'ally oriented than yesterday's students, media 

other thari textbooks and lectures* are needed. Film, CAI, CCTV, slide sound 

■ shows, fllmstrips, and other devices can serve as useful boosts toward learning 

.However, most faculty need professional support services to develop useful 

materials for classroom use. It is therefore recomnended that one artist and 

\ , ■ ■ 

one jproduction person, a paraprofessional , be hired specifically to assist the 

faculty a-t the colleges in producing audiovisual materials and to help research, 
availability of materials In specific disciplines. As faculty 'members become 
increasingly attuned to such production, each college should thein develop its 
own faci 1 1 ty. and sivtaff for production of instructional media. 



Counseling Supports 

H 

1 

High student counselor ratios are not conducive to personalizing student 
attention. Students need appropriate placemept In courses and programs based 
on Interviews and on diagnostic tests* * They need first-rate career counsellrig 
^and guidance. They need aids in studying and in dealing with those per:sonal 
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problems that can often impede educational progress." If the colleges are to 
increase opportunities for multiple entry-exit times, counselors need to be 
available. If new students are to be attracted to the college, especially 
more women and older students, counselors need to be trained to work with their, 
special needs. Many tasks now .performed by counselors could be performed by 
paraprofessionals, as pointed out by a recent Maple Woods counselors* report* 
It is therefore recommended that counseling staff be increased, as provided 
in the staffing parameters,, incluainj the addition of more paraprofessionals. 
Furthej, that counselors be allowed to spend a high percentage of their time 
counsellnjg students and working with other professionals in improving the 
educational sj^stera. It Is also recommended that college counselin^^ staff con- 
tipue to develo|) and evaluate their: own testing and placement orograms,. includ- 
ing career guidance and placement, and that they share with the Djlstrict and 
with each' other infomation about the development and evaluation of such 
programs. 

♦ 

Released Time . . 

The Educational Plan Part I has Identified a number of outcomes that question- 
naire responses Indicate are desirable for faculty development and change. 
Among these are:, more development of testing-out procedures afi^ improvement of 
testing techniques; more interdisciplinary courses and programs; more individ- 
ualized and multimedia instructional tools. Greater cooperation between college 
and community is desired by many, with more possibilities in cooperative educa-/ 
tion and internships. New course's need developing, old ones scrutinized. 
Transitional learning labs and courses could be developed and improved for; older 
students, for women returning to school, and for veterans.- Diverse teaching 
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methods ne6d to be studied. Open-ended .currlcul urns need to be designed to 
give access to advanced study. All these are iimiensely time consuming. It Is 
therefore recommended that faculty members be given released time or special 
contract assignments in the summer, on a systematic basis, to develop anrf . 
Implement changes leading to desired outcomes In the curriculum and learning 
process* 

« 

Inservice Training 

Released time alone is not sufficient to produce educational change. Using 
media, improving testing, experimenting with diverse learning methods, and 
increasing awareness of how students learn are professional development areas. 
They should be taught by professionals in the fields It is therefore recommended 
that^time and budget be provided for faculty members to improve their educa- 

tional development skills, using the most skilled staff developers available 

' ' ' 

from within and without the institutions. 

Conclusions — 

In order to effect achievement towards the educational goals of the District oyer 
the next ten years, the following recommendations are offered: 

1. The colleges, in concert with the Educational Development . 
Office of the Division of Planning and Development, should 
further develop their curriculums. 

2. Sufficient financial and personnel support at each college 
should be provided for the following areas: a) mebia. produc- 
tion; b) counseling services; c) instructional and curricular 
development; and d) faculty and staff development. ^ 

3. Counselors should be provided the time and support to work with 
other professionals in improving the educational system. 

4« Counselors should continue to develop and evaluate their testing 
and placem'gnt programs and share information among the colleges. 
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PlMHim PROCESSES 



As indicated in the Educational Plan Part I, the total course offerings 
of an educational institution are referred to as the curriculum(s). 
The term is used also to designate single or multiple courses within 
the total offerings. The term curriculum in this plan will be used to 
designate the total course offerings or single or multiple courses without 
reference to a set in specific program format. The term program is used 
to designate a prescribed set of courses leading to special fzation In a 
particular area (I.e., Nursing Program, Journalism Program, Trartsfer 
Program) . 



Various aspects of total curriculum development can be viewed as in- 
cluding at least such tfilngs as: 

1. Programs' and/or courses added or deleted from total offerings; 

2. Curricular approaches and offerings (See Education Plan Part I 
for expanded listing); 

a. Arrangement in designs such as 

1) core curriculum * 

2) program clustering 

3) . interdisciplinary 

4) multiple entry and exit points In programs and/or 
^ courses foi; students who demonstrate appropriate 

levels of' knowledge, competency, and skill achievement 

) b.j Options Involving 

1) credit by examination- i 

2) credit for work experience 

3) experiental leariting 

4) contractual le?irning 
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COMMUNITY AND STUDENT NEEDS 



DISTRICT MISSION 

t 

DISTRICT GOALS . 




OALS 



L0N6VIEW 



MAPLE 



t 




GOALS 



PENN 



FOURTH 

COLLEfiE 



DISTRICT OBJECTIVES 



I 





OBJECTIVES 



OBJECTIVES OBJECTIVES OBJECTIVES 



L0N6VIEW 



MAPLE 
WOODS 




FOURTH 
COLLEGE 
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COLLEGE 

INSTRUCTIONAL 
AND ^ 

.curriculum 
committ!ee 



7 



MAJOR FUNCTIONS; 

1. Review curriculum proposals (program and course level) 

2. Course content approval 

College educational planning in areas of 

Instructional Development 
Delivery Systems 
" Faculty Development 

Figure 2 



CHAPTER ONE 

CURRICULUM 

DEVELOPMENT 




Ad "Hoc Coiyini ttees 



Credit by Examination 
Credit for Work Experience 
Core Curriculums^ 
Pr6gram Clustering 
Interdisciplinary Approaches 
External Degrees 
Experiential learning 



CHAPTER TWO 



instructional 
develOment and 
^ delivery 

- SYSTEMS 



Course Objectives 
Study Skill Seminars ' 
Learner's Crisis Clinic ' 
Individualized Instruction 
Paraprofessionals . 
Use of Electronic Media 
Tutoring Services 
Television Courses 
Community Centers - 
Flexible Scheduling 



CHAPTER THREE 

FACULTY 

DEVELOPMENT 



Inservice Education. 
Learning Resources i'or 

Development 
Role Modification 
Advances in Educational 

Development 
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Development perform /acilitating and support services^ for college 
activities in the area of curriculum development, such as: 

1. data coTlection and analysis; 

2. coordinating functions relative to state and local planning 
agencies; 

•3. coordination of articulation efforts; 

4. coordinating functions with appropriate agencies relative to 
• licensure and certification requirements and processes; 

5. creatioji of information systems for planning purposes; 



S'ince instructional development and faculty development can 'be viewed- 
a*s Intrinsic to progressive curriculum development, ad'hoc committees 
of the .College Instructional and Curriculum Committee could also. be 
initiated to propose ^^easurable objectives for their respective areas 
(Figure 3). ^ 



For all levels of educational planning, basi<: steps of planning and 
development (Figure 4)' to integrate the available human and material 
resources into a series of effective educational programs and processes 
(Including programs and processes already in existence) should Include: 

1. assessment of real and perceived needs of both the conmunlty* 
(external) and student§ (external); determination of whether 
needs are being met adequately; 

2. analysis and synthesis steps using external and internal 
Information; 

3. formulation of direction, setting of priorities, and deter- *• 
mination of goal(s) and objectives in response to unmet needs 

. '(includes formulation of alternatives); 

4. examination of resources and constraints (also Including such 
things as consistency with institutional purpose, articulation 
implications, psychological barriers, etc.); 



5. selection of primary direction with acceptable alternatives; 

6. development of appropriate curriculum and instructional strategies; 

7. furthen planning and preparation for implementation and desired 
change; 

8; management of resources; 

9. continuous check point evaluation. 

* * 

The planning process should be coordinated and systematic, that is, all 
levelsof planning should be related and all persons involved in planning 
^should have full access to pertinent Information and data bases for decision 
making purposes. Information, both internal and external, must be valid, 
accurate and 4^cessible. 

External data sources should include such things as: 

1. expressed community needs and wants; ( 

2* advisory groups; 

3* state authority policies; 

4* articulation agreements; 

5. state employment agen^es; 

6. governmental agencies of various types; 

?• state divisions of occupational Inventories, etc.; 

^Internal data sources should include such things as: 

} 

1* student wants and needs; 
, 2* Institutional policies; 

3. budget allocations; 

4. physical facilities, equipment inventories, etc.; 

^30 
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Although the administration should take the lead in formulating total 
curricul^ planning, (generally several years in advance of anticipated 
changes) faculty should be involved in all points of the planning and 
development process at this level. At the course content level, faculty 
should have full, development responsibility. Instructional planning 
fit the course level^ should be r'elated to total program planning. Instruc- 
tional goals should be based on program goals and instructional direction 
should be provided, at least partially by the student and conmunity needs, 
since it is the function of the" specific courses and total program offerings 
to fulfill student and community needs. 

It Is recommended that instructional Information systems be developed 
so that faculty have available, for planning pusposes, data from such 
areas as: 

1. advisory conmittees; 

2. course or program history;^ ^ 

,3. analysis procedures (occupational, job, task, etc.); 

4. program course sequences and alternatives! ^ , 

5. program cost differentials-; . . 

6. student Information; ^ ' 

7- equipment and facilities inventories; 
8. manpower needs data. 

At each level of planning, from the proposed ad hoc committees of the 
College Instructional and ^Curriculum Committees to the Chancellor's 
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Cabinet, it is necessary to analyze the present educational situation in 
terms of stated goals, functions and methodology to help determine if and 
why a change is necessary. If needs are not being met satisfactorily by 
the present processes, then restating those unmet needs as goal statements 
and determining the terminal and enabling objectives is the first order 
of business. But for each of these activities (i.e., restating needs as goal 
statements and formulating the terminal and enabling objectives), the 
planners should c.ofisider the alternatives, establish the base criteria and 
identify the constraints. 

Once the planners have analyzed what needs to be done, then they should 
design how to do it. After agreement and acceptance by those resporfsible 
for implemenltation, all resources should be mana^ged for effective and 
efficient acnievemeht of the objectives. 

> 

Alternative plans and procedures must be a part of any totcil planning 
effort and should be readily available for implementation should the 
primary educational direction prove to be ineffective or inappropriate. 

Evaluative check points should be incorporated into all planning processes, 
with continuous feedback, at every step, and into all program operations 
so that progress toward goal achievement can be measured. Answers should 
be sought to such questions as: 

1. Are the needs being met? Was the need diagnosis correct? 
Do outcomes satisfy needs? 

2. Was the goal{s) appropriate? 

232 
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3. Were the objectives appropriate? 

^ Are the objectives being achieved? Are they being achieved In an 
effective and -efficient manner? ' 

5. Were learning needs diagnosed properly? 

6. Are faculty and' student^ satisfied with learning progress? 

7. Has feedback at all levels been continuous and pertinent for 
proper resource management? 
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CURRICULUM APPROVAL 



iSoJSSi''*??? ^^^^ ^"^ District regulation on curriculum 

* lJ tJfL8'^?'M?hl; Jk' c°"?J<«ered for implementation in th^ District 
Jrrn^H^nn *u 1^1?^ ^^^^^^ ^°^^^9^ district level, win be processed 
according to the-f|nowing proposed District procedure: v'^^^^^^^ 



^' gaslbnity Study Request - The Presidents or the Chancellor may request, .by 
memo to the Vice Chancellor, Planning and ^velopment, that the Division of 
Planning and Development" conduct a feasibifity study of a proposed .new program. 
If a new program has been developed by a collegfe, request for review will be 
In accordance with Section VII. ' , 

f 

\ 

A. "New program" Is defined as an occupational \program leading to an Associate 
in Appr.ed Science degree or certificate, a preprofe'ssional transfer pro- 
gram leading to a new degree. i 

1. Request by Presidents may be in response to interest expressed 

in developing a program by a faculty member, a department chairman, 
or a member of the community. 

2. Request will incldcle name and brief description of proposed pro- 
gram, objectives of program, type of degree or certificate to be 
awarded, identification of persons Interested in program , reason 
for desiring program, and estimate of additional facilities needed, 

■ 1f any. . . < 

B. Feasibility studies may be Initiated Internally by Division of Planning 
and Development when analysis of research indicates a possible need for 
a new program. 

11. feasibility Study - The Vice Chancellor will direct' the Division of Planning 
and^Devel opment to undertake a feasibility study of the proposedi)rogram, in- 
cluding^ the following activities. > . ^ k » . , 

A'^ Appointment of Temporary Advisory Committee - Individuals representative 
of the employment area related to the proposed program and/or represent- 
ative of institutions offering such a program will be asked to serve in . 
-an advisory capacity to provide assistance with, job-market analysis and 
determination of acceptability of proposed program. 

' ^' job Market Analysis - A thorough study of employment opportunities and 

trends, bpth local and national, will be conducted, based on such sources 
as: 

■ • 1. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 

2. Occupational Outlook Handbook" 

3. Reports of consulting firms with whom the District has had 
contracts; e^, A. .D. Little, Inc., Tadlock and Associates; 

4. Reports of professional orgcinizations in the field and requests 
to professional organizations for opinions and employment pro- 
jections; 

5. Survey of appropriate employers in the Kansas City area carried 
^, out by telephone, written questionnaire, and personal interview 

to determine specific projections for number of positions through 



a 5-10 year period,, entry salaries and average earnings; . 

6. HQTIS Report (Missouri Occupational Training Information 
System J; T 

7. Other conmunlty college's. across nation which offer similar 
programs; 

8. Chambers of Commerce; 

"C. Survey of Existing Programs to Establish Geographic Need - A thorough 
checK Of other coniiiunlty and junior colleges ln the Greater Kansas City 
area proprietory schools and' four-year Institutions (If applicable) 
will be made to determine degree to which need filled by the proposed 
program Is already being met. 

0- Determination of. Acceptability for Transfer - If the proposed program 
leads to a transfer degree, a preliminary check will be made with four- 
year institutions to determine accefJtability of freshman-sophomore 
level courses in appropriate upper division majors. 

1. Contacts will be made v/th department chairmen or- deans of appro- 
priate schools in major institutions to which our students trans- 
fer: University of Missouri -Kansas City, University of Missouri- 
Columbia, Avila, Rockhurst, Park College, Central Missouri State 
University, Northwest Missouri State University, Southwest Missouri 
State University, University of Kansas, Kansas State University- 
Manhattan. 

E« Determination of Degr ee of S tudent In terest - A survey of appropriate 
populations will be made to provide an estimate of possible enroll- 
ment in the proposed program. ' ■ 

1. Existing Interest surveys and needs assessments will be examined. 

2. ' Questionnaires will be administered to a random sample of currently 

enrolled students, both full-time and part-time, day and evening, 
credit and non-credit. 

3. If possible, high school students and adult members of the com- 
munity will be surveyed. 

Determination of Availability of Facilities - A thorough check of 
existing facilities, both on campus and in community, will be made. 

1. If program requires clinical facilities for practicums or loc- 
ations for internships, available resources will be located. 

2. If existing facilities for on campus program are not adequate, 
the possibility of leasing facilities will be 1 investigated. 

2- Report of Feasibility Study - If 'results of feasibH4ty study are 
negative, a report will be made to persons placing request with 
the recommendation that program not be4developed. If results are' 
positive, Division of Planning and Development will proceed to next 
step. 

Permanent Advisory Committee Selection and Approval - In consultation with 
persons requesting the proposed program and with members of the temporary 
advisory committee, a permanent advisory committee will be established, 
subject to the provisions of pistrict Regulation 2.0003 DR, "Program 
Advisory Committees." 

A. If proposed program is occupational, members of advisory connittee 
should be representative of the following groups: ^ 

* 



1. Persons employed ind those responsible iFor Employment In 
the occupation fo»r which the program will prepare employees 

z. Persons In declslon-makfng pos^lllon^ of the occupation who 
may be able to provide factlftles, /Internships, or cooper- 
ative work experience, / 

. 3. Members of professiona.l^organlza'tlons related to the occu- 
pation. / / 

■ / ■ ' 

A. Faculty members who have experti/Se in the occupation under con- 
sidera|:ion. / 

B. If a proposed program is a pr€fprofess1onal transfer program or 
a transfer prog»:am leading to a new degree, members of the ad- 
visory j committee should be /Selected from the jpollowlng groups; 

1. Dei)artment cha4rmen/(^ appropriate transfer 'institutions. 

2. Ii)structors from community colleges with, similar programs 
or from transfer Institutions 1n whidh major Is -offered. 

3. .Employed professionals (other than teachers) who majored 
in proposed program area. . • 

Curriculum De velopment and Review - The Division' of Planning and 
Development will coordinate the development of an appropriate -cur- 
riculum for the proposed program. 

A. Curniculum outline, performance objectives and syllabi of new 
courses; required for the program will be developed by appro- 
priate deansj department chairmen and Instructors, with the 

. assistance of the advisory committee. 

B. New courses will be presented to appropriate College Instruc- 
tional Committee (s) for their review and appropriate action. 

Budget Consi derations - Staff and Eoulpment - Budgets will be pre- 
pared and sources of funds identified. ^ 

A. The Division of Planning and Development will, in consultation 
with the advisory committee and the appropriate college or 
district pensonoel,. prepare a budget for staff and equipment 
cost of new program. 

1. Budget will include all start-up costs and costs for the 
first year of the program's operation. 

2. Budget will also Include projected five-year cost. 

B. The Division of Planning and Development will Investigate ex- 
ternal sources of. financial support for the proposed program. 

1. If program is occupational , the portion of cost available 
. through state vocational funds will be determined. 

2. Possible government or foundation grants will be investi- 
gated. ^' 

Facility Needs - In consultation with the advisory comnittee and * 
appropriate college personnel, a determination of facilities needed 
will be made by the Division of Planning and Development. 

.A. If adequate facilities are not available on campus, the Division 
of Planning and Development will determine cost of facilities 
and commitment of District to provide them. 
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B. If program requires use of leased facilities, terms of contract 
win be determined and District legal counsel consulted for ten- 
' tative approval . 

Vn. Program Proposals Developed by a College - All. program proposals 

developed by a college will be submitted to the Division of Planning 
and Development for review and recommendation to the Chancellor's 
Cabinet. 

a) The proposals will be submitted on the appropriate forms. 

b) The proposals will be subject to the analysis described 
in Sections I-VI on the previous page. 

f 

All proposals submitted to the Division of Planning and Development 
will be submitted to the Chancellor's Cabinet with appropriate rec- 
ommendations. 

VIII. Proposal Submitted to Chancellor's Cabinet and to Academic Senate - 
A proposal- including program outline, course descriptions, budget 
and availability of facilities and time table will be presen+ad to 
the Chancellor's Cabinet and the Academic Senate for comments and ■ 
suggestions. 

A. If start up or seed money is required to initiate the program, 
a "New Educational Program Request" signed by the appropriate - 
president(s) will be presented to the Chancellor's Cabinet. 
(See Appendix A) 

B*. Action taken on the comments and suggestions made by the Chancellor's 
Cabinet and/or the Academic Senate wil.l be reported to the Cabinet 
and the Senate for their Information and further response if so 
desired. 

i 

XI. Approval by Chancellor - If the proposed' program is recommended by . 
,the Chancellor's Cabinet, the program will be submitted to the Chan- 
" eel lor for his approv-'.l. 

X. Approval by Board of Trustees - The Chancellor will. submit the pro- 
posed program to the Board of Trustees for its japproval, in accordance 
with the regulation of the Coordinating Board of Higher Education. 

XI . Approval by State Bodies - New programs approved by the Board of , 
Trustees will be submitted by the Vice Chancellor, Planning and 
DevelopjTient, to the appropriate state bodies. 

A. Occupational programs will be submitted to the Director of . 
Career and Adult Education, State Department of Education, in-, 
accordance with the procedure outlined in Handbook of Vocational 
Education , 1974 (see attached list of information required-). 
(See Appendix B) 

B. All new programs will be submitted for approval to the Coordinating 
Board for* Higher Education in accordance with the procedure out- 
lined for baccalaureate degree progK^ms in "Appendix A" of Second 
Plan for Coordina tion of Higher Education «in Missouri for the TO^s 
(see attached outline). (See Appendix C) " " • 
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ACTION FLOW CHART- - CURRICULUM APPROVAL 
THE METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



FEASIBILITY STUDY OR COLLEGE PROGRAM REVIEW REQUEST 

Presidents , Chancel lor> Division of Planning and Development 



FEASIBILITY STUDV ' 

Division of Planning and Development 



I 

rfn 



PERMANENT ADVISORY CGMMITTEE SELECTION AND APPROVAL 
President(s), Deans, Temporary Advisory Connnittee, 
, Chancellor, Board 



CURRICULUM. DEVELOPMENT AND REVIEW ' 

(Curriculum Outline, Performance Objectives, Syllabi) 
Division of Planning and Development, Deans, Department Chairmen, 
.Instructors. Advisory Coi nmittee, College Instructional Commltte efs) 



B'UDfiEt CONSIDERATIONS ' ' 

(Staff and Equipment) 
Division of Planning and Development, Advisory 
Committee. Appropriate District and College Personnel 



FACILI 



ft NEEDS 



Division of Planning and Development, Advisory Committee, 
Appropriate. Co llege Personnel 



CHANCELLOR'S CABINET ^ 
(Comments and Suggestion's) 
Vice Chancellor > Planning and Development 



/ 



■ ACADEMIC SENATE 
(Comments. and Suggestions) 
Vice Chancellor. Planning and Development 



CHANCELLOR'S APPROVAL " 
Vice Chancellor. Planning and Development 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES* APPROVAL^ 
Chancellor 


« 


/ 


^ STATE Al 


PPROVAL 



State Department of Education 
Director of Career and Adult Education 
(Occupational Programs) 




Coordinating Board- 
for Higher Education 
(AH New Programs) 


_ > 
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APPENDIX A 
NEW EDUCATIONAL EROGRAM REQUEST 



In8tltution(s) 
Department's ) 



I. -PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 



ll.. SEMESTER BY SEMESTER SUGGESTED COURSES: 
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RATIONALE : . 

A. Outcomes 'for Institutions, ♦ Students, anfl Faculty ; 



B. Degree of Student Interest; 



C. Tranaferalilllty to' Pour- Year Institutions; 



X 

( 



D. Job Market Analysis ; 



fx 
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V. TXMBTABLE FOR IMPLEMENTING PROGRAM (Dates and Instlfcutlons 



VI. EVALUATION (Methods to Be Used ); 



VII. FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT ; . 
A. Existing ; 



B. YNeeded: 



VIII. FAOULTY AND STAFF : 
A. . Existing ; ' - 



B. Needed: 



>er|c 
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IX. BUDGET ■« INITIAL COST (Please' Itemize ); 
A. Eiqulpment ; \ 



B. Faculty isuid Staff ; 



C. Supplies and Other Expense ; 



TOTAL BUDGET 

>^ X. REQUEST FOR DEVELOPMENTAL FUNDS IN AMOUNT OP 

Matching Institutional Funds ^ 

Matching External Funds 



Date \submitted by. 



President(s; lnstltution(s} 
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APPENDIX B 

INFORMATION REQUIRED 
FOR 

SUBMITTING APPLICATIONS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Proposals for new or expanding vocational education programs should Be 
submitted to the State Director of Vocational Education on or before 
March 1 . 

Tbe following outline constitutes the minimum informatiort necessary to 
review the appropriateness of an application, for an expanding or new 
vocational education program. A separate proposal for each program should 
be submitted by occupational title. 

I, General Informa-tion 

A. Identify program by occupational title and U, S. Office of 
Education code number. For postseqoQdary institutions, state 
precise name of major or specialization, and degree or certificate. 
If any,, to be awarded upon successful completion of program: 
Indicate specific occupatlotial objective. 



pnc 



/ 



6. Indicite how -the need for this phogram was determined: employment 
opportunities, current and projected trends, on advice of ^ 
administration or advisory commit-tee, etc. Describe the coopjsration 
with the Colperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAf'lPS) in the 
development of this program if applicable. 

C. List names of advisory committee mefhbers, their occupations, and 
indicate the nature of the review or appraisal by outside reviewers, 
etc., if applicable. 

D. Indicate the extent of supervision: by whom, how much, how frequent, 
etc. In whaji department or unit will "the program be administered? 

E. Give the name, location, and description of space to be utilized 
for this program. 

F. !State the relationship of proposed program to present offerings 
and to long-range plans of the institution. 

^ G. Give proposed date for initiating the program. 

II. Instructional Information 

A. State the program objectives in measurable terms. 

B. ^Include a, topical outline of major units or divisions in the / 

vocational course{s). 

C. List instructional material, major texts and references to be used. 
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. III. Student Information 

• * fnTJ^.^ s*"^!!;'*^ win be se^lected and the nature of students 
to be served. Indicate ^Iclpated enrollment. °T 

^* Jro!idId.''^"''*'°'^'^ ^"l"^""" '"^ counsejiryg s.ervlces to be 

C. Descr.lbfi follow-up procedure planned. «- \ 

°- Vo?I?1o„al'o?;fslS,!''"°" "'■8^''<"t1''" sPon^o'red by the 

,IV. Budget . , ^ . , ' ' 

A. List major equipment currently available. , 

B. ■-Outline long-range plans for major equipment purchases, ; 

C. Show'proposed equipment, teaching aids, and supplies eVndituVes, 

D. List anticipated salary expenditures. ' v ' 

V. Evaluation ' ' \ 

B. List insbument{s) to be used. 

G. Indicate how results ^f evaluation are to be utilized 

;r'e?oSa?ionf P^^ram reviews the application and makes a preliminary 

' loLVtZVr^^^^^^^^^^ to the approval 

instructional and service aref divS; ^^^^^""^ t^^e composed of tha 
concerning appfH^ 

dis?Hrt .nS n; 5-'J ^/'^^'^'^^^ Other vocationalVogram in thriocaf 
district, and predicted service the local district can maintain 

IJplict?Jnl' ^^'^on taken by the committee on the pending 



' \ 



t 

1 

0 
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APPENDIX C 



PROCEDURE REQUIRED FOR SUBMITTING NEW PROGRAMS TO 
STATE COORDINATING BOARD FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



Twelve (12) copies of the completed form outlined below 
will be forwarded to the State Department of Education) 
Attention Mr,. Robert W. Jacob, Academic and Student Affaii 
Information should be presented fully but concisely, con- 
sideration being given to the criteria used by the State 
Department of Education staff and the Coordinating Board 
for Higher Education in evaluating the proposed program. 

Notification of New Certificate or Degree Program 



I. Description of Proposed* Prograjn 

^ A. Title and nature of proposed program (rationale for 



program within role, scope and long range goals of 
District and ^college ) : 



B. List' of Coixrse Offerings Comprising the Program 
(Indicate new courses): 



C. Outline of semester by semester curriculum: ' 



D. Special Degree Requirements (e.g.;, if occupational 
program, interpshlp or cooperacTve work experience): 



E. Indicr,te v/hether program is 'entirely new r^x an ex- 
pansion of exicuing programs. If the letter, prcvid 
an esLimote of students cnro"l*^ed during th^ ."^.ast thv^ 
years: 




F.. Indicate the number an<ripcatlon of similar programs 

?^^?^t'^4.f^"^®^^^^^ I^iss^ri, identifying the Nearest 
institution offering aWmkar program: 



Q. Describe current manpower needs for graduates of 
the program. 



H» Explain how the proposed program will strengthen 

the total academic program of the college and District: 



I. Date of approval by Board of Trustees: 



. Projected Enrollment ; ^ ' - 

A. Indicate projected enrollment for next five years, 
including an explanation- of basis for projection: 



likely source of students who will enroll 
in this program, indicating whether they will come 
from existing programs or be" attracte'd to District 
colleges to enroll in the program: 

/ 

Faculty ; 

A. Persons .presently on the faculty who will be most 
directly involved in the proposed program, 

' highest Present Course Estimated Course 



' Indicate those faculty v/hQ^ nfect rniniinal criteria for 
,. the requested pro;-^ram. 
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B. Present student-faculty ratio (P.T.E.) in subject 
matter field(s) or department ( s ) in which proposed 
program will be offered: 

/ 

C. .Average teacher-student ratio in courses given by the 

department: ■ ■ , 

D. Project need for, new faculty required for the proposed 

. program for the next five years and explain in detail • 
any additional outlay of funds required for acquisition 
of new' faculty. 



B.' Describe the involvement of the faculty, present and 
projected, in research, extension, correspondence and 
other activities related*' to the proposed program. 



V. Library ; •* ■■ 

A. If present library holdings are not adequate to begin 
the proposed program, explain how the library will hfive 
to be improved to meet program needs in the next four 
years (books, periodicals, reference books, primary 
source materials, etc.): ^ 



•B. Explain in detail faculty and student use of libraries o 
other inctibutions and degree to v;hich this will be ' 
possible in the proposed program : 



C. Estimate of total expenditure for last two complete ^ 
fiscal years for library acq<iisitions in the depart- 
ments or subject matter fields/ in v;hich the proposed 
program v/ill be'offqred, or in fields which arecloccly 
related to the proposed program: 

Projection of library expenditures to be budcceted annuall 
for next five years in supporting this program: 

• 2m 
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*■*' 

Vl. Facilities and Equipmen t; 

A. Describe exis.ting ifacilities available for the proposed 
.program and the present utilisation pf these facilities! 



B. Specify new and special facilities and equipment needed 
for program -and provide estimate of cost; ; 



C. Indicate anticipated source of needed facilitiU and 
, equipment: 

1 . 

D. ^dicate planning for the addition of new facilities 
Which may resiilt from approval of this program: i 

VII. Administration of Proposed Pros rram; ' . 1 

A. If proposed program will affect the administrative 
structure of the college or District, explain hoW,: 



1 



I. 



B. IndKrate in what department or college the proposed 
program will be administered: . v v 

C. If the program is to have inter-departmental or inter- 
college administration,' explain in detail: 1 



VIII. Accreditation : • ' 

. A. If program is eligible to be accredited, indicate name 
of accrediting agency, requirements for accreditation, 
- initial costs of accreditation and subsequent annual 
costs to maintain it: . ^ ^ 



B. Identify basic criteria" for accreditation and describe 
how well these are presently being met. 
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IX. Supporting; Fields;, Evaluate' the subject matter fields 
whicn may be considered as. necessary or valuable in 
support of proposed program by indicating necessary 
improvements or expansion ' and estimating cost; 



X. Cost of Proposed Program ; 
A. Initial cost : 



If extension of.- an ongoing program, indicate the 
cost differential: 

•I* 

B. Annual cost of program for three years following 
its first year. Including rationale for estimate; 



If extension of ongoing program,. Indicate cost 
differential; . 



C,. Departmental operating expenditures for last two 
fiscal years for departments which will contribute 
significantly to support a«f proposed program and 
effect of proposed program on allocation or dictri^ 
bution of these funds: 



D. Describe briefly phe sources of financial support 
• • program and evaluate the adequacy of funds for 

inauguration and support of the program. Indicate/- 
possibility of program becoming s^lf=supporting 
\ within three years and explain the bases for your 

\ computatior)S. 

\ 

XI. Additional Commonts of ExplanatlojQ or Support ; 

2. Copies of proposal will be forwarded to members of the 
Coordinating Board for Higher Jlducation. Staff will analyz 
proposal (usually wlj^hin- 60 days). 

3. Staff report will be forwarded with recommendations for 
either approval or reo'ection to Committee on Academic and 
Student Affaire of Coordinatinc Board for Higher Educacioii. 



Coiranittee will consider proposal at next meeting after 
receipt of staff report j institution will be notified of 
meeting time and 'invited to attend in order to defend 

program and serve as resource to Board> members in answer 

Ing questions. 

Committee will present proposal with their recommendation 
to full Board at next regular meeting. Institution will 
again be invited to send representative.' Board makes 
decision to approve or reject proposed program. 

Insitution will be .notified by letter of Board decision. 
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"COMMUNITY RENEWAL COLLEGE": A NEW CONCEPT FOR NEW CLIENTELES 
THE FOURTH COLLEGE COMPONENt 



"COMMUNirf RENEWAL COLLEGE": A NEW CONCEPT FOR NEW CLIENTELES 
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ABSTRACT 

The prOT\osed 1985 fjission Statement of The Metropolitan Community Colleges 
for the next ten years is to bring postsecondary educational opportunities 
within the geographical and financial reach-of the community residents of 
the District. This statement of intent 'implies that not only the traditional 
Student, but the rapidly surfacing nontraditional student, must have these 
opportunities. It means that the District's geography is a claim to areas 
of service and, more importantly, willing the geographical definitive, to the 
people within these areas. 

Implicit in this statement is the unassailable truth that different people 
learn in different ways and that ttieiT needs are not always the same.._ Thus, 
if we are serious in our statement of service, we must consider that there 
are nontraditional delivery systems which must be involved. A community-based, 
performance-oriented college is such a system which can complement the non- 
traditional programs currently operating in the three existing colleges. 

The assumptions upon which the concept is based are thoughtful and have been 
proven to be true. Nontraditional options are based on these assumptions: 

1. Persons learn from where they are. Their reality is the 
base upon which learning is planned. 

2. Education is a practical art, not a theoretical one. . 

3', Learniing occurs in a specific reality and this reality, 
whether physical or mental, has great influence upon it. 

4. Education is a cooperative art. 

5. Evaluation of learning can be made by both teacher and 
learner. 

♦ 



/ 



6. Learning does not necessarily lendJtself to a standardized 
^ sequence of standard events. 

These assiwiptions lead to the conclusion that, if the mission of The 
Metropolitan Community Colleges is to be achieved, a much stronger concentra- 
tion of energies must be applied to meet specialized conmunity education 
needs. To do this, there is unquestionably a need for a unique fourth community 
college dedicated to community service and modeled not on existing structures, 
but on societal needs and operating on a comnunity base with a performance- 
oriented instructional delivery system of credit and noncredit learning 
experiences. The stuc^y recommends, therefore, a community-based, performance- 
oriented "college without walls" to operate as the fourth instructional unit 
of The Metropolitan Community College system. A further recommendation is 
that this proposed fourth college be established as of July 1, 1975 and begin 
operations |ffOanuary 1, 1976. 'In addition, th? Metropolitan Institute of - 
Community Services should continue to function through 1975-1976 as an 
operating division of the fourth college. 

i 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL BASE 

< 

In 1970, Chancellor Harlacher suggested' to a University of Chicago seminar 

♦ 

for community college presidents that he thought conmunity colleges should 
be released from the somewhat schizophrenic role into which they had been 
forced; On the one hand, they were acting as credential services for state 
colleges find universities and, on the other, they were serving the needs of 
the low achievers, the^ disadvantaged, the students who couldn't make it at 
the four-year institutions. In consequence of this strange situation* little 
time was allowed for much service to the community as a whole — except for 
^he rather spotty community services programs mounted by some colleges — so 
that the colleges remained institutions' in, but not of, their communities. 

Faithful to the literature of the community college field, most colleges, 
from their inception, have regarded their role as being catalysts for bringing 
conmunity resources to bear on community problems. Moreover, they have 
attempted to provide for the educational needs of all their community members, 
despite the restrictive circumstances described above. They have used advisory 
councils and community needs assessment surveys as vehicles for encouraging 
community involviament in curriculum planning always, however, focusing such 
planning on. traditional student groups that by no means included all community 
members. 

I,n the colleges' defense, it must be pointed out that the course they chose to 
/follow was dictated in large part by the precedent set by society itself — the 
community, if you will. ^Ernest Boyer explains it this way: 



Historically, the span of human life has been chopped up Into 

slices like a great salami, with each section having a special 

flavor all Its own. First, there was the thin slice of early ;-/' 

childhood — the time of happy play. Then came a, thicker 

si i ce— twel ve to twenty years , perhaps— devoted almos t ex- 

cluslVely to full-time learning. Next, we had the still thicker 

chunk of full-time work. And, finally, came retirement — the 

litt.le nubbin at the end — characterized by some as "dignified 

decline."' 



And he goes on tp point out that, because institutional patterns have conformed 
to this long tradition throughout the years, colleges and universities have ^ 
ended up serving just one slice of life — the 18 to^Z year olds, students 
who were expected to complete their college educations before entering the 
world of work, never to return • 

Alan Piter's suggestion at the AACJC meeting a* year ago probably was not as 
outrageous as he himself thought it to be; namely, that "community colleges 
should regard as their primary role community leadership." Though conceding 
that other institutions have a part to play, Pifer defined the leadership 
rqle of the community college in rather clear-cut terms: 

... I see the community college as the essential leader- 
ship agency. . . they can become the hub of a network of 
institutions and community agencies ~ the high schools, 
industry, the church, vol untarjr agencies, yputh groups, even 
the prison system and the courts — utilizing their educa- 
tional resources and, in turn, becoming a resource for them. 

Indeed, that is. what community colleges started out to do, and the fact that 
they have been sidetracked is less chargeable to their efforts than to the 
adverse set of circumstances that surrounded their initial endeavors. Per- 
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^Ernest L. Boyer, "Breaking Up the Youth Ghetto," jn Dyckman W. Vermilye 
(ed.). Lifelong Learners — A New Clientele for Higher Education (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,, 1974), p. 5. 
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haps if they had cut themselves loose from the extraneously imposed constraints 
pointed out by the Chancellor in his opening remarks to the Chicago seminar^ and 
ha'd struck out in new directions that would lead to effecting a truly community- 
based education, the coimunity colleges across the nation might today be .living 
up to the reputation their PR people have advanced for them over the last 30 
years. * ^ 

What he envisioned, Dr. Harlacher told his 1970 audience, was a kind of community 
renewal college that would take advantage of its ever-r^cilrring opportunities 
to participate in the continuous Recreation, the restructuring of the society; 
a truly "people's college," unconfined by any campus, decentralized and. 
flourishing in the real world of the community in all of its parts. Its mission 
would be to help individuals grow in a variety of ways: helping them reach 
maximum employment; acquire the skills and attitudes to restore e^hd. improve 
their neighborhoods; helping them create a learning society. It would serve ■ 

I 

as a change agent for the betterment of life conditions at the local level. 
And, it would emphasize community service as the cornerstone of every curriculum. 

At the time, these remarks seemed visionary at best. But, in the nearly five 
years that have intervened, they have taken on meaning as few other utterances 
have, for they encap^lated the principles underlying the AACJC's subsequently 
adopted mission; namely, a "community-based, performance-oriented, postsecondary 
education," with emphasis upon eonmunity services. 

In 1975, most educators at all postsecondary levels are agreed that they must 
serve new student clienteles, and must assume new roles if they are to meet 

^58 



the needs of the "new students" or, more properly, the newly acknowledged 
students. These people have always been members of the community; but, until 
the exigencies of the times dwindling enrollments of "traditional" students 
and. iiTBTiinent curtailment of fiscal support — made the need clear, the colleges 
have not actively souij^to serve these less visible student groups. Rather, 
they have concentrated on meeting the educational needs of only small segments 
of the total conmynity: high school graduates requiring geographical and 
financial accesi to low-cost further education-; persons interested In prepar- 
ing for gainful employment at the end of one or two years; those wanting skills 
to upgrade their performance on the job or eligibility for promotion; others 
j((hose previous educational experiences have precluded their acquiring the 
necessary skills to move into the higher echelons of learning; and individuals 
whose ephemeral appetites for bits o^ knowledge or divertissement have 
dictated certain community services programs. 

« 

In the meantime, the reservoirs of what may be called "nontraditional" students 
have continued to grow: those who cannot afford the time or cost of conven- 
tional further education; those whose interests and talents are not served 
by traditional education; those who have become tfechnologically unemployed 
and must retool themselves in midcareers; those whose educational progress 
has been interrupted by illness, military service, or other temporary conditions; 
those who are increasingly bored with the routine of a highly technological 
society or faced with increased leisure time; the older citizens who have 
come to accept the questionable blessings of early retirement. In addition ^to 
community members such as these, there are the multitudes who are still caught 
up in the lockstep gf tradition, believing that college is four walls, college 
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is semester-length courses, college is earning a degree, college is culturally 
and intellectually elite ~ in short, college is beyond their reach. 

It is hoped that what is being contemplated for Kansas City^s the District's 
fourth college — one without walls, one that totally concentrates it^ efforts 
on community-based, performance-oriented .curricula, with and without degree 
requirements so long as the student learns what he needs and wants to know 
might break that lockstep once and for alh Using the original concept of 
the community renewal college as a base from which to grow and develop its 
own characteristics, tt(e new college could offer delivery systems completely 
divorced from the traditional ones. Having no formal campus, it would operate 
a network of learning sites throughout the community th^t would provide both 
fonnal and informal learning experiences. *It would utilize a faculty, net 
solely of academically credentialed individuals, but also of community per- 
sonnel with demonstrated expertise in their sfeveral fields oIf endeavor, thus 
making the entire Oistrictjia laboratory for learning. Conceding that what 
Is learned is more important than what is taught, it would allow the learner 
to begin where he is — where his previous learning stopped, progress^^at his 
own pace in accordance with his unique learning pl^n, iind achieve competencies 
that are meaningful to him* People from all walks of life and many different 
age groups would be enabled to take advantage of almost unlimited learning 
opportunities designed to fulfill educational needs and useful desires through 
a new and unique type of education — opportunities which might otherwise not 
be available to them. The District's fourth college would be designed to ^ 
make available more "educational opportunities" to all citizens beyond their 
current level of "fonnal education" and to do so in ways and at times tailored 
to the learner. 

^60 



Conventional community colleges across the country have talked a great deal 

about developing the individual student to hi^s fullest potential, but this 

has usually been in terms 6f his ability to achieve the A. A., A.S.,' or A.A.S. 

degjree. Wjth no intention to denigrate the value of degrees. It should be 

pointed out that not every student in need of further education has either 
< 

the time, n^ed, or the wherewithal to devote the prescribed two years of 
formal Instruction to acquiring associate degrees. This implfes the need to 
reject the notion that aii individual 's ability to accumulate credits is a 
measure of his worth, father, the colleges should help every member of the 
community acquire *tjjr basic skills and understandings they feel necessary to 
effective functioning in their world, whether that acquisition be traditional 
or unique. Colleges should foster the belief that education 1s continuous 
through life. 

-Because expanded access to further Iducation Invites all citizens, from 18 to 
80 and beyond, to participate in Its courses and programs, it would be the 
District's goal to establish not a new campus but a new concept: a conwunity 
college without walls, one with a dispersion of appropriately equipped coun- 
seling and study centers, whose motivating purpose is to make possible for 
every person in its four-county service area what Alfred North Whitehead called 
"the acquisition of the art of the utilization of knowledge." 

♦ 

With emphasis on defined competencies and student-college educational pacts 
that attempt. to ensure student achievement of those competencies, the District's 
proposed fourth college would be both community based and performance oriented. 
In pragmatic terms, "community based'* means delivering the kinds of education 
corranunity ^members want and need at locations where the learners are, all of 



this determined by open community participation in defining comprehensive 
learning needs, suggesting solutions, and facilitating delivery. "Performance 
oriented" means that competencies taught will be designed to fit the needs 
of the learner so that competencies- become more important than grades or credits 
and the learner can measure in his own terms achievement of an objective. 



'The District's fourth college would be •a>*center for optional forms of post- 
secondary education, with emphasis on leaaier goals rather than institutional 
goals. Its purpose would be to provide educational and community^ service 
experiences beyond those currently available to most citizens, is a different 
kind of institution, its prpgrams could be carried out on a formal campus, or 
on no campus at all. It could provide college credit, or no credit at all. 
It would stress student termination of his own goals, identification of how x 
he proposes to reach those goals, methods of evaluating how well he is pro- 
gressing. But it would also provide for competent teacher supervision of all 

his Activities in the process of acquiring his education. I.t would allow for 

I 

flexible grouping and scheduling,' independent studyl continuous progress 
curricula, hands-on experience, cormiunity internshipK and more. But, most 
importantly, it would stress at least fii/e aims of ins4;ruct1on that leading 
reform spokesmen have repeatedly been emphasizing: 

i 

1. Teach the structure of a discipline, rather than facts in 
curricular content areas, by focusing upon the general 
principles that enable one to explain or predict phenomena 
dealt with in those areas. 2 

2. Teach methods of inquiry or problem-solving thinking as 
those methods are employed within a given curricular area. 3 

I 

'^John I. Goodlad, et al.. The Changing School Curriculum (New York: The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 1966), p. 122 

3jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge, Mas^.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1960), p. 97 
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3. Teacli competencies in Independent study so that students 
become capable of planning and conducting their own learning 
activitfes.4 

4. Set standards of excellence .for mastery, holding all students 
to whatever levels-of accomplishment correspond to those 
standards, and to the student's learning -characteristics. ^ 



5. Individualized instruction through programs of studies tailored 
to a student's needs and capabilities, whether through in- 
dependent study, a tutorial relationship with a teacher, work- 
ing cooperatively with other students, or studying in groups 
of varying size with teachers conducting lectures or discussions. ^ 

In addition, the proposed community services role for the fourth college would 
include, but not be limited to, the following: ( 

1. Coordination of community service activities so .that maximum 
effect and utilization occurs from all the communities' re- 
sources and agencies; 

2. Cultura,l, recreational, and special public events to extend 
the District's resources into this dimension of the community, 

3. Special' noncredit educational programs, short courses, seminars, 
" workhsops, and institutes for specialized training; 

4. Community development activity including the research capability 
of the coiranunity college to assist citizens seeking solutions 
'to community problems. 



In short, the overall goal would "be to provide the most comprehensive cormiunity 
services possible, and to teach students how to learn so that, more than merely 
fosterling ^he desire for lifelong learning, the college might give them the 
tools by which to translate that desire into lifelong actuality. 

'tGlen Heathers, The Strategy of Educational Reform (New York; New York Univer- 
sity, School of Education, Nov., 1961), rtiimeo 

5john W. Gardner, Excellence (New York: Harper &Row, 1961), p. 171 
oNe-lsdn B. Heriry, e<i., Individualizing Instruction . Sixty-first Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1972), p. 337 



The nontraditional aspects of the District's proposed fourth college have 
been emphastzed because they represent departures from what have long been 
established as "educational patterns" at the comnunity college level. They 
do not, however, constitute the only approaches that would be iitiplemented. 

« 

The college would have an equal obligation to provide the comprehensive 
structure for (1) transfer and general education, (2) occupational/technical 
education,' (3) counseling and guidance, (4) community services -- all in\he 
traditional sense; for many students who may properly be categorized as 
"nontraditional"; still covet the degree that signifies a formal college edu- 
cation. 

The "college without walls," however, is not merely a low-standard version 

af the "college within walls,** It offers a different kind of education for a 

different -kind of student, and maintains high standards faithful to its own 

> 

purposes. Though someone recently asserted that "nontraditional education is 
responsive to what most Americans apparently desire --a job sufficient to 
provide income for food, clothing, shelter, health, welfare, and the good ^ 
life,"' such a proposition is not central to the philosophy of a community 
.renewal college.. Inportant as this pragmatic aspect of learning is, the larger 
purpose of education is to lead people into knoy/ing how to live zestfully, 

< 

meaningfully — how to think, feel, understend, and, most important, act with 
intelligence. Thus, the "community renewal college" offers a new model of 
education — one that is true to the integrity of individuals as well as to 
the needs of society; one that is dedicated to human renewal, recognizing 

' that only as individual obsolescence is prevented does the comnunity tend to 

I* 

grow in stature. 



The "college without walls," which operate's wfthin a multicollege system, 
provides for a balanced approach to meeting the needs of- the conmunity. ' 
All'the colleges within the system will provide nontraditional learning 
opportunities. Students who attend college campuses need and demand the 
same alternatives for learning that a "college without walls" would provide 
in its outreach programs. Thus, matching teaching styles to learning styles 
is not a method which is the prerogative of only one college, but rather' 

is the prerogative of the student regardless of the college he or she chooses 

o 

to attend. Traditional methods and nontraditional methods <have definitional 
^eaning to the .professional educator. To the students thesp terms mean 
nothing. What the student cares about is learning and the method employed 
which is most effective is the most important as far as he or she is concerned. 
Therefore; the campus-based colleges and the "college without walls" have ^he 
same basic goal — helping students learn. The methods employed in^ meeting 
this mission can be and should be used by all. 
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The foregoing pages havfe establishedjthe philosbphic base^on which such a 
college could rise. The need for an institution of this kind seems self- 
evident, ,if additional populations are to be served. As one of the nation's 
first community college without walls, totally community based and designed to 
meet the needs of "nontraditional" students, it would also be a center for 
experimentation: a new kind of cormiunity college*, located in the heart of 
America, where educators could come to observe and contribute to its further 
development. Some proposals and recommendations for bringing the new college 
to fruition are offered in thi pages that follow. 

The Market Place v 
Approximately one million people live and work within the boundaries of the 
District's service area. Of these, only about one percent are ^urrently being 
served by The Metropolitan Community Colleges. On face value, it would appear 
that this figure is below national norms for districts with population bases 
comparable to that found jn the Kansas City metropolitan area. Community 
college districts in California serve approximately 25 percent of their service 
area populations. Although this percentage represents an overall state average, 
it is an indicator that a viable community college system, regardless of size, 
cah respond to expressed needs of clientele. * ^ 

Kansas City, Missouri is a community on the move, growing economically and 
socially, with many of the problems of the 50's ahd 60's. solved and well behind 
it. It is a social milieu which looks to it^ institutions to recognize changing 
needs and respond to them. The experience of the Metropolitan Institute of 

■s 
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Community Services during its brief period of operation has amply demonstrated 
'that fact. Moreover, it has emphasized the desire of sizable groups throughout 
the community for varying kinds of coiranunity services — many of them educa- 
tional in nature. And, a February 1975 Needs Assessment Study of the District 
confirms this observap'on. The study shows that: 

1. Citizens among the general public are willing to participate 
in programs involving nontraditional methods, of delivery — 
particularly television. 

2. There is a continuing need to develop and provide programs of 
career training in basic business skills (secretarial, sales, 
midmanagement, allied health). This phase( of the 'study is 
incomplete, reporting only on those commercial enterprises 
interviewed. A sample review of employment opportunities 

in the Kansas City area from 1970 through 1974, howeyer, cer- 
tainly Supports the study and reveals the continuing need 
for training in fields whicfl are within the educational limits 
of community colleges. • 

3. There is evidence to support further development in the ~ 
community services area. 

4. The general public strongly implied that there is Insufficient 
knowledge of the District's colleges, their programs^ and 
capabnities. 



From the last finding, the inference can be. drawn that a large potential clientele 
exists in the Service area which, for unknown reasons, does not avail itself 
of the community college materials and public information readily available. It 
must also inevitably be inferred that the District has not conducted a realistic 
public information service or that a low profile is policy. 

The Needs Assessment Study further shows that students being served by Longview, 
Maple Woods, and Penn Valley community colleges were satisfied that they were 
receiving a useful and quality education. But It also reflects the twofold 



need to develop new delivery systems for persons who do not think of themselves 
as "students" but merely wish to acjguire more knowledge, and to create com- 
munity awareness of the availability of such systems as well as expanded access 
to them. 

An Enrollment Planning Parameters study, conducted just prior to the Needs 
Assessment Study, indicated that by 1985 there probably will be approximately 
28,000 regular students in day and evening classes distributed among the three 
established colleges, and more than twice that number about 60,000 seeking 
nontraditional learning experiences. If we assume that these projections, 
which, are conservative, are reasonably accurate, it immediately becomes apparent 
that space limitations alone would preclude the possibility of accommodating 
a potential 88,000 persons on the District's three established campuses. A 
fourth college, therefore, one .without walls that takes programs to the people 
where they are, would seem to be a reasonable solution to an otherwise serious 
dilemma. 

The need for a fourth college to operate in the general community was recommended 
and documented as far back as 1973, when the second Arthur D. Little report 
suggested the following (see Appendix A, p* 3*7-38): 

A fourth community college, a college without walls, should 
be established to extend educational opportunities through a 
variety of means to citizens throughout the District ♦ ♦ . 
[Its] primary function would be to provide, through anct-in 
cooperation with the colleges wherever possible, or in other 
instructional centers* educational extension services* 

And, in January 197.4, Tadlock Associates, Inc., in a District reorganization study, 
supported the 1973 ADL position, recommending that a.s a forerunner of a fourth 
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college (conmunity^coll^ge without walls) all existing 'conmunity services 
activitt8sJie_c^ntr^ an Institute of Community Services with its 

head reporting to the Chancellor as do the college presidents. The report 
continued (see Appendix B, p. 39-42): 

We support the position taken by the Arthur D. Little 
Company . . . recognizing the ultiinate need for an 
additional full-blown college effort in this area. The 
college without walls concept . . . makes good sense and 
is quite obviously the culmination of district effort in 
thiS" community services area, * ^ 

The same ADL study projected enrollments for 1980 which will be achieved or 

* 

surpassed by each college this coming fall. This dramatic enrollment increase 
in the District's three existing colleges (13 percent from fall 73 to fall 74) 
came at the same time the Institute was serving seme 8,000 "new students" in 
its first semester. This expanded enrollment indicates that there is an accelerat 
ing need for additional educational services which may soon be beyond the ability 
of the existing colleges to handle adequately. Thus, the existing colleges may 
in the future be held to a fixed FTE enrollment due to a limited amount of 
facilities. Therefore, a fourth instructional unit operating in leased facilities 
throughout the coimiunity would become appropriate for offering a diversity of 
educational services. 

Research ancillary to the Enrollment Planning Parameters study indicated further 
that community education enrollments in the metropolitan area served by the 
District in 197S-1974 were considerably below those of other districts having ^ 
similar service area populations. McComb County (Mich.) Community College, for 
example, with a service area population of 650,000, had an enrollment in 
community education of 44.6 per thousand. Currently, all tiigher education 



in the KCRCHE college area are only serving an enrollment of 31 per thousand. 
This includes 12',600 students at UMKC. The Metropolitan Community Colleges, 
on the other hand, serving a simi lar - diTtrl ct popu TatTon had an enrollment 
of only 2.58 per thoflfand'. Obviously, the District contains numerous popu- 
lations tjtiarit has not yet served and which, according to its statements 
of philosophy, mission, and goals, it is obligated to serve. To do so 
effectively requires that it provide a diversity of approaches and a flexibility 
of action and response. 

Probably, the populations most urgently in need of service are these: 
1- The community service population 

a. cultural, avocational ' 

b. recreational, informational 

c. * coordinating services 

2. The educationally disadvantaged 

a. culturally different 

b. motivationally different 

c. academi dally different 

3. The special needs population 

a. those with access problems 

b. those with special training needs 

c. those with highly specialized problems 

(dropouts, handicapped, parolees, retired persons, 
^ public assisted persons, exceptional ^persons) 

People In these categories have long been recognized as constituting sizable 

segments of the District's population; but hoy/ to serye them without necessarily 

requiring their presence on a formal campus has been a deterrent to providing 

them wittradequate educational services. Additional brick-and-mortar colleges, 

even if the District could afford them*, would not solve their problem. Rather, 

*Based on the experience of other states (e.g., Illinois, Texas, California, and 
Florida), the District's service area population could sustain effectively two 
or more additional brick-and-mortar colleges; 
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their remedy lies in a fourth college of the type herein proposed, one that 
would provide access to further education through alternative delivery systems 
that supp^lement and complement those of the three existing colleges, and pro- 
vide a renewed life for populations not traditionally served by postsecondary 
education. 

The primary need at the present time appears to be twofold:" (1) to improve 
access to the District's postsecondary educational services and (2) to expand 
and coordinate community services throughout the District so that every citizen 
has an opportunity to enhance and enrich his/her life. 



/ 

PROPOSED METHOD OF IMPLEMENTATION 

If the groups Identified on the preceding page are to be served adequately, 
the establishment of a community-based, performance-orien.ted college having 
their special needs in mind is strongly indicated. The question may be aske.d: 
Why a college? The District decided, at the time the existing colleges were 
established, to operate a m.ulticollege system of independently accredited 
correnunity colleges. Thus, a fourth unit of that system which would offer . 
community services as well as instructional activities would, under current 
Board policy, need to be given college stitus. Unlike a multi campus system, 
operating under one adnini strati on and blanket accreditation, any additional 
unit to a multicollege system must be able to operate independently and qualify 
for state aid. In addition to maintaining organizational consistency, then, 
a fourth unit in this District, as a college, would be immediately eligible to 
request state reimbursement for credit courses. (Such reimbursement is not 
dependent upon accreditation by the North Central Association.) The income 
generated by credit courses „would enable the proposed fourth college to operate 
as an equal partner with the three existing colleges, and to carry out its 
purposes without leaning for financial support on its counterparts. In addition 
the District serves four counties in the metropolitan area and, as such, repre- 
sents regional government and the problems associated with metropolitan growth 
and development. These problems are not often confined to single subdivisions. 
Community restoration, which is at the very heart of the community services 
concept, requires a comprehensive and flexible approach, which is not possible 
when the community services functions are assigned to separate, somewhat a.utono- 
mous colleges serving generally prescribed areas. A single operating unit will 
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be able to respond more effectiyely to the overall and interconnecting needs 
of the District as a whole. 



Such a college, while emphasising comnunity services, could then be conprefien- 
sive in scope, definitive in design, and support a society in flux by providing 
a coRtfnuity of learning experiences available to all and systematically respon 
sive to the individual.' Its specific objectives would be: 



1. To develop, expand, and coordinate community services 
activities throughout the District. 

•2. To recruit new clientele, directing its effort to those 
segments of the society not presently being served by the 
District colleges. 

■ \ ■ , 

3. To coordinate its efforts with all otiier social and industrial 
agencies in the community to avoid unnecessary duplication 
and to avail itself of the use of present services. 

4. To design performance-oriented criteria into its conmunity- 
based operations. 

5. To maintain a broadly based innovative delivery system — radio, 
television with its unique applications, newspapers, etc. — 
with strategic locations readily accessible to clientele. 

6. To develop instructional objectives to improve performance 
skills, basic skills, and further the sense of responsibility 
for the future among its varied clientele. 

7. To assume a posture of experimentation in its instructional 
design and delivery systems. (There must be constant evalu- 
ation and continual contacts with all segments of the community 
in order to facilitate coordination with existing programs.) 

8. To establish a firm rapport and cooperative working relationship* 
with the District's other colleges. .--'^^-v. 

9. To represent at all times the best in postsecondary theories of 
educational responsiveness, based on sound principles of manage- 
ment and accountability. 



10. To bfe accredited as- an institution of postsecohdary education 
qualifying therefor by providing - in an e>(ternal, coSun°V 
based framework — transfer and general education, occupational 
and technical education, counseling and guidance services, and 
community services. ' ' 

It would be the Intention of the proposed fourth college to adapt the objectives 
of the CQpiprehensive community college to functionally organized delivery 
systems which provide improved access to postsecondary conmunity education for 
those populations which have been described. 
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* * 

INITIAL CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH COLLEIGE 

The success of the Institute of Community Services has demonstrated not only 
a community need, but also an operational pattern for iiieeting that need; that 
is, a centrally operated, community-based program flexible enough to allow for 
administrative expansion or contraction to jiccomm&date changing requirements at 
the midhianagement level. Therefore, it is recommended that, in order to make 
effective use of the current Institute's organizational structure, the major 
thrust of the fourth college during its first semester of operation be oriented 
toward comniunity services- A continuation and expansion of the community 
services program would provide a solid base upon which nontradi tional programs 
of study could systematically be developed. 
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HOW THE FOURTH COLLEGE RELATES TO THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The role of the fourth college would be to provide a nontraditional , 
conmunity-based delivery system to the District's comnunities that would 
supplement and complement the three colleges in at least five ways. It 
would: 



1. Provide a testing ground for nontraditional activities which 
\ would benefit the entire District. ^ 

2. Provide expertise and -assistance in educational programs 
underway and augment these programs (e.g., developmental 
study could be a combination of the fourth college's efforts 
and campus work in progr^Bs^' specialists could be used as 
teams to perfect programs for the educationally disadvantaged). 

Offer qualified personnel from existing colleges an opportunity 
to be part-time instructors in community-based, npntraditional 
learning activities (e.g., the. fourth college could offer ♦ 
additional siudy and training ground for those seeking alterna- 
tives to traditional methods). 

4. Serve a^ a catalyst for Districtwide renewal by providing 
opportunities for "staff development" and program exploration 
and experimentation that would benefit all cojfleges and per- 
sonnel. For example, ^teachers' interested in professional 
development could be assigned on a temporary basis to perfect / 
nontraditional skills in curriculum development and teaching. 

5. yTake a leadership role in developing a multivideo delivery 

system for instruction • Much of the product of these efforts 
, could be used by all the campuses. 



One of the premises on which the proposed fourth college was based was that its 
activities would both supplement and complement those of Longview, Maple Woods, 
and Penn Valley Comriunity Colleges. To detail more specifically the relation- 
ships among the colleges, therefore, the following is proposed: 



1. All courses, both aredit and noncredit, offered at locations 
off the campuses would be managed by the fourth college. 



?7G 



When, according to the WICHE formula adjusted to Include 
credit and noncredit on the utilization of space, one of the 
existing colleges has reached its capacity, it will be per- 
mitted to establish adjunct centers off campus and treat 
these centers as if they were part of the college campus, 

Districtwide coimunity services programs offered off the 
campuses would be managed by the fourth college. Similar 
programs offered on the campuses would be conducted by the 
colleges. 

An existing college could share wrjth the fourth college in 
offering on- or* off-campus educational and community services 
when appropriate. * 



V 
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ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

In determining full-time equivalencies , and individuals served, the data 
from the previous ADL studies were used and the current Needs Assessment 
Study and Enrollment Planning Parameters components of the 1985 Master 
Plan. Since the thrust of the , fourtJf* col lege would be on developing learn- 
ing delivery systems and expanding access to community education and community 
services for a new clientele as yet unserved by the District, definitive 
projecttons beyond a three-year period are difficult to assess. Therefore, 
the enrolTments projected on the following page are conservative estimates 
based -on .a gradual expansion of the fourth college from, its present form as 
an institute of community services. Further, it is anticipated that during 
the first several years of the fourth college's development, the majority 
of students would be pc\rt time. 
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STAFFING PARAMETERS 

It is anticipated that the fourth college will use a highly functional and 
nontraditional staffing pattern, particularly in its administrative structure. 
The staffing patterns below are based on minimum needs for any instructional 
operating unit adjusted by the enrollment projections previously discussed. 

staffing Rg^arfieters ' 
» ■ (See "NOTE") 

1975-76 '. 1976-77 ^^77-78 (980 'l985 

Faculty* (Credit Courses) 8.3, 16.8 33.7 84.2 202.1 

Staff** 7.0 ' 15.J0 "18.0 28.0 67.0 

Administrators 6.0 10.0 11.0' 12.0 12.0 

*The basic teaching staff of the fourth college would be a highly qualified' 
corps of part-time instructors. These part-time teachers would be supported 
by full-time core curriculum teaching specialists. 

*?The staff positions inclufife paraprofessionals as part 'of the learning team 
• after 1975-76. 

NOTE : These staffing parameters do not include special services faculty and 
staff who are employed through special services projects. Since the number 
ofisuch employees is dependent upon external funds and the size and scope of 
individual projects, estimating for future years is jimpractical. 



Careful attention should be given to the standards of f^iculty selection and 
.curriculum development. It' may be appropriate to use present faculties of the 
District to help establish^standards and to assist in faculty selection, 4)artic- 
ularly of full-time faculty. Further, it is rei^ommended that the fourth college 
create s'teering committees composed of full-time faculty members and administra- 
tors from the other District colleges for the purpose of defihing competencies 
and designing evaluation systems that will ehsure quality control of the educa- 
tional programs and courses offered for credit. 
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FISCAL PARAMETERS 



The following estimated Incon^ and expenditure budgets are" based on the enroll- 
ments previously discussed. 



Source of Funds 



Basic Services, Federal Matching» Regular Credit : Tiese expenditures 
would bp funded by the District Allocation Formula. This formula 
makes allocations to the colleges based on regular credit hour FTE. 

Special Credit : These expenditures would be financed through the 
District Allocation Formula which provides for additional funds 
based on additional credit hours. The expenditure ard the alloca- 
tion are directly proportional to credit ^hours produced. 

Community Education and Community Services : These would be self- 
liquidating expenditures; that is, in total (and in keeping with 
Board policy), expenditures would not exceed income* 

External Funds : These grants would be partially or wholly funded. 
The matc>fing funds if any, would be provided from excess revenues 
generated through credit courses. 



BUDGET PARAMETERS 





1975-1976 


1976-1977 


1977-1978 


1980 


1985 


Regular Credit* 


$ 56,025 


$ 113,400 


$ 227.475 


$ 631,500 


$1,717,850 


Basic Services 


200,515 


279.600 


348,525 


473,500 


563,150 


Federal Matching 


90,000 


90,000 


75,000 


50,000 


50,000 


Special Credit** 


97,012 


145,688 


194,024 


366,375 


* 732,750 


Cdmipunity Education*** 


160,000 


212,800 


266,600 


750,000 


1,500,000 


Conmunity Services**** 


^500 


9jOOO 


15,000 


30,000 

* — — * 


40,000 


TOTAL ., 


$ 608,052 


$ 850,488 


$1,126,624 


$2,301,375 


$4,603,750 


External Funds 


$1,750,000 


$1,750,000 


$1,500,000 


$1,000,000 


$ 750,000 
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*Income for these credit courses exceeds expenditures for each year For 
, example, in 1975-1976, 6,000 credit hours (250 FTE) produces $186,000 in 
1 ncome . 

♦♦Expenses reflect required salaries plus one-half of excess revenue beyond 
that required for salaries as per District Allocation Formula. 

***Based on an average income/ expenditure of $13.33 per individual served 
)c uLlilT' increased to $15.00 per individual served in 1980 and 1985. 
(See NOTE ) 

****Based on an average income/expenditure of $1.50 per individual served. 

NOTE; In order to lower the anticipated cost of community education and 
community services to the user and to provide the fourth college with income 
for overhead and administrative purposes, additional courses and activities 
could be shifted to the special credit category, thus making the course 
eligible for state support. Therefore, the relationship between special 
credit and community education, and conmunity services would be a fluid one 
as more courses become credit based. 
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STRUCTURE 



Public education in America's democratic society has long acknowledged' that, , 
essentially, there are four basic elements with whtEh it must concern itself 
in educating its citizenry: (IJ personal development, (2) human interaction, 
(3) civic or community responsibility, and (4). marketable .skills. First 
spelled out by a national task- forcfe in 1938', these four elements have 
subsequently been reaffirmed in numerous studies and reports. Accepting them 
as essential to a constructive citizenship and a well-adjusted productive life, 
it is proposed to build around them a functional, community-based college. 

Perhaps the most significant requirement of the community-based college is its 
recruitment process. Such a process must be thorough and imaginative, an 
on-site venture dealing closely with existing agencies and relying heavily upon 
principles of preparation and orientation. Students must understand completely 
both expectations and commitment to a plan which is based on degrees of long- 
and short-range goals. Step 1 on Chart I (Page 32) delineates this process. 
- Once identified, students may undergo a learning inventory and assessment, using 
a team of specialists in l.^rning diagnosis and prescription. Working with ^ 
counselors (Step 2), students, moving on a line consistent with their personal 
needs and aong- and short-range objectives, may engage in a series of performance- 
oriented credit and/or noncredit||^cti vities (Step 3). As they progress, some 
short-range goals (e.g., employment) may be realized (Step 4), and they can then 
move to Step 5 in stages. Some students seeking degrees, certificates, or 
diplomas will complete the activities in their entirety and re-enter the renevi^al 
opportunities of lifelong learning if they so choose. Other students may bypass 
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the inventory process and meet essential objectives as part-time enrollees. 
In either event, the matrix of both credit and noncredit opportunity will be 
available. 

This functional model deals with the problems of target populations and also 
provides for meeting a traditional training objective largely through a 
nontraditional delivery system. Other agencies, including the established 
community colleges, can be incorporated into the delivery system* 
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V 

PHASE I ORGANIZATION 

Of immediate concern Is the specific planning necessary to a fourth college. 
Essential and critical questions must be answered before the college can move 
into the marketplace as a valid institution of postsecondary education. 
These questions are a part of any educational plan; but this college, in order 
to parallel the established excellence of The Metropolitan Conniunity Colleges, 
must be prepared to offer a legitimate educative experience when it, opens its 
multi doors. 

To this end, it is recommended that four critical staff officers be appointed 
as soon as possible. 

h President 

2. Administrative Services Officer (budget, facilities^ personnel) 

3. Community Services Officer ^ . 

4. System Support Services Officer (development^ records, recruitment, 
evaluation, coordination) 

This cadre will deal with the following partial list of questions: 

1. What criteria will be established for matriculation? 

2. What will be the ratio, of "regular faculty" to part-time faculty? 

3. How will part-time faculty be selected and evaluated? 

4. How will overall ihstructional accountability be guaranteed? 

5. Will adequate media servic^fes be provided? How? Where? 

6. How Will library requirements be met? 
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7. Mill curriculum patterns at each learning site be similar, 
dfVerse, or fragmented? 

8. Will classes at the learning sites be offered day and'eVening, 
or evening only? 3 

• 

9. How will the recruitment program be aimed at new taiget 
populations? 

10. How will the recruitment program be Integrated with that of the 
other District colleges? 

.11. To what extent will mass learning systems be employed 1n offering 
courses for credit (e.g., courses that are television or radio 
based, newspaper based, industry based, modified correspondence)? 

12. Will admissions, recordkeeping, and*sregi strati on processrs be 
centralized or decentralized; standardized or simplified? 

13. Will a broad range of student personnel services responsive to 
student needs be provided? 

14. How will the student development program b& administered? 

15. Assuming that a majority of the colleges' matriculants may be more 
interested in finding gainful employment than in trartsfering to 
senior institutions at the end of their programs, will entrance 
and exit requirements be less exacting than those -now in force at 
the other District colleges? If so, why? 

16. To what extent will the college accept responsibility for placement 
of Its career graduates? 



Although consldera.tlon is being given to these and other pertinent questions, it 
is desirable and necessary that definitive answers be found by the officers under 
whose direction the fourth college would go forward. 



It IS therefore respectfully suggested that the Board of Trustees recognize, 
as soon ds possible, its Metropolitan Institute of Community Services as the 
District's fourth college, de facto and de jure, and that it consider the 
following recomnendations and timeline of operation and activities for the 
fisca4 year 1975-1976. 

':H7 
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It is recoiwnended that: 

1. The Institute be given college status and a president appointed, 
effective fiscal year 1975-1976. 

2. The college assume the role of an expanded Institute of Community 
Services during the first semester of its operation to allow 

for normal, systematic development. 

3. Careful evaluation be made of the first semester's activities 
in order to determine Impact on existing colleges, effects of 
preliminary nontraditional courses, and enrollments as related 
to offerings. 

4. Based on the results of the evaluation, the second half of the 
academic year be devoted to intensive course and delivery systems 
development, as well as continuation of the expansion of the role 
of the Metropolitan Institute of Community Services (see timeframe 
calendar). 



These recommendations will allow for a time of testing to assure that the 
proposed fourth college can operate as a comfiunity-based college, reaching 
new clientele without encroaching upon the mission or enrollment of the three 
existing colleges of the District* 
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PROGRESS AND PROSPECT: 
STUDY OF THE,^SAS CITY METROPOLITAN JUNIOR COLLEGE -DISTRICT 
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e 46 excerpted from total report) . " 

ment process, so that MJCD colleges cease to Ve^pritnarily 
collegiate transfer institutions and begin to become 
coimnunity colleges, with occupational education at the 
associate degree and certificate levels becoming a major 
. function. 

4. 'Community Educational Services 

; ^ > ^ . 

a. "Responsibility fox dey eloping a comprehensive program 

of community educatioiial.::s,e|vices should reside^ both at Ihe 
college and district levels?^ ^ 

(1) A fourth community college, a college without walls, 
should be established to extend educational opportun- 
ities^ Xhrough a variety of means to citizens through- 
^ out the district. - This college would be the respons- 

^ Ji'.iy-^y of a district coordinaltlor^^of:::^ services. 

The primary^^^fuuetion^ would be to pr^ylde^Bft^ugB:!:^^^ 
in cooperation with tHe^lTgHeges- wtiere ever possibleT^^ 
or in other instructional centers.^ educational 
extension services. 

_ (2) Each college, through the office of an administrator 
-'^^desjlgnated for the purpose, would be responsible for 
developing a comprehensive^ program of community 
educational services reflecting the needs and con- 
ditions of its primary service area. Air extensiori 
. . activities (only one type of community edudational 
service) would be cooi:dinated through ^he office of 
District Coordinator of Coimnunity services. 

(3) A series .of ad hoc citizens* committees or councils 
should be prgaiiized aad utilized extensively 
in developing these programs. 

5# Evaluation 

a. Continuing educational planning research and evaluative 
studies should be made by the district office with the 
cooperation and participati6n of appropriate persons 

at each college. 

b. Several of the questions emanating from the findings of . 
this study to which answers should be obtained are: 

(1) What4iappens to the students who leave MJCD Colleges 
and transfer to a four-year college or university? 

(2) What is the relationship of attrition between the 
^ ^ freshman and sophomore years and the program in 

whiih students are enrolled? 
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Addendum: Because of the interrelated nature of the organizational 

changes suggested and the possibility that confusion might 
arise over interpretations, Tkl has attached the following 
discussion of implications* 

^Community Services 

A serious weakness in the present educational services performed 
by the district for the <sltizens of the area is the ver^ limited com- 
munity services program available. 

As a mechanism for coordinating the efforts of three colleges des- 
ignated as autonomous but dependent units of the same/district, MJCD 
represents the best example of regional planning and coordination in 
the metropolitan area of Kansas City. However, because of the independ 
cnt nature of the colleges and the assignment of copaunity service re- 
sponsibilities to each as an individual institutio^ial responsibility, 
it is quite apparelrit that the services provided overall to the district 

disregard a number of commupitylieeds and may ii^ fact overlook whole 

/ 

facets of area-wide concern. Therefore, it is tecomraended that as the 
first step in strengthening the community services program of MJCD, the 
program be considere^d a key district responsibility rather than the re- 
sponsibility of three separate agencies within the district; and that 
to strengthen the development and operation of a truly districtwide 
community services program, the following Phase I organization be in- 
stituted immediately: 

1. That an Institute for Community Services be established. 

2. That a district officer be designated to serve as district- 
wide director of community services to report directly to 
the chancellor. 

3. That this director be responsible for program development 
under the policy direction of the comraunit]^ services 
council, to be compris«d of the chancellor as chairman 
of the board and the thrte college presidents as equal 
members of the board* 



hm That all existing community services programs, including,' 

those presently operated by the separate colleges and 

those fev programs operated out of the district office, 

ff 

be consolidated into a single program. After a district- . 
vide policy has been established and the operational ^ 
program, vhere improvements are required, is strengthened, 
certain programs may be more appropriately relegated to \ ' 
the colleges for operation and direct responsibility due 
to their compatibility with that college's service area. 

5. That the Institute for Community Services will have re- 
sponsibility for development, operatioa,. and^monitoring 
of the total community service program, with four distinct 
operational patterns— 

a* A numbfer of the programs will be developed and 
operated directly by the district institute. 

b. A number of the programs will be developed by the ^ 
institute but placed for oper^^tion and further 
development responsibility .within the several 
colleges. ^ . - 

c. Certain short-term programs requested, by district 

organizations-^or recognized as special needs by the 

f 

institute will be negotiated for operation and 
^ managemeat on a short-term basis with one of the 

sevetal colleges. 

d. The district institute will serve as catalytic 

4 

agent to assist existing district organizations in 
the promotion and operation of their own programs, 
with ttie institute provicting primary guidance and 
support, and perhaps information services. 

-'Decisions must be made regarding the placement of extension programs 
that is, for-credit programs offered by the various colleges off site.. 
It is the recomnendation that these credit programs be coordinated by the 
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Institute for Community Services during Phase I of the development of 
the^'-community services program. The ultimate telationship of these 
courses to the community services program must be developed as part.pf 
the long xange educational master plan yet to be undertaken by the dis- 
ti^ict and three colleges. 

TA.I makes the strong' reconamendation that the district recognize 
its responsibility in this general area. .We support the position taken 
by the Arthur D. Little Company in their study done for the district, 
recognizing *the ultimate .need for^n additional full-blown college effort 
in this area. The college-without-walls. concept noted in the A. D. Little 
report makes great good sense and is quite obviously the culmination of 
district effort in this community services area. However^ in the light 
of the need for an early* bond issue for further capital development in" 
the district, TAI recommends that the district content itself with an 
interim step — that is, the development of an Institute for Community 
Services rather than a fourth coll^ege, and that this final step in the 
community services development of a full responsibility extramural 
college be delayed until after the successful culmination of the fcond 
effort. 

# 

The Apparent Overlapping 'Authorities of the District and the Colleges In 
Present Operation ^ , 

One reason for a great deal of the friction which has existed be- 
tween the colleges and the district is the apparent oyerlap of functions. 
District personnel in many instances have assumed the assignment of 
monitoring operations and functions performed at the colleges for which 
the college presidents themselves are directly responsible. For example, 
the college president is responsible for sound budgetary operation within 
the framework of his own budget. However, he may find that budget ex- 
penditures that he has approved are questioned by district personnel who 
are apparently examining these expenditures to exactly the same ends 
that he is. He would note, however, that he feels eminently more quali- 
fied to make the judgments concerning Lhe propriety of such expenditures 
than someone in the fiscAl office who is neither responsible for the 

(Page A-1, A-2, and A-3 excerpted from total report and addendum) 
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ABSTRACT 



The facilities component of the 1985 Master Plan recommends the 
following: 

(a) The three existing colleges should be built to the - 
1981-82 spring enrollment estimates of 

Longview 5,000 F.T.E. 

l^aple Woods 3,000 F.T.E. 

Penn Valley 6,400 F.T.E. 

(b) The colleges should achieve by 1981-82 an average 
curriculum course balance which approximates: 

career occupational 42%, 
general education 5B%\ 

and by 1985: 

* jcareer occupational 48%, 

general education 52%. 

(c) The District should-use WICHE standards for 
campus /utiliza'tloiL-And student station sqi^are^ 
footage computa irons 'and construct at: * 

** 

Longview^ 342,680 G.S.F. 

Maple Woods 212,830 G.S.F. 

Penn Valley . 164,050 G.S,F. 

for a total cost of ^$55,605,1 20 • 

(d) The District should modify existing, energy 
systems to effect operational savings at a 

cost of $500,000. ^ 

(ej The District should' set aside $3,340,430 for i> 
building modifications, minor equipment purchases, 
; and equipment replacement for the ten-year period 

^ 197S-1985. 

The architectural consultants a]so recomniended th9t expansion of the 
proposed fourth college be examined as t^ the possible long-term 
solution to enrollments which may occur beyond 1981-82. 



funding phases, 1976 and 1982 costs would increase to $129,011,920, 

Cost festimates for construction based on the 1985 and 19R1 enrollment 
projections are shown in Tables D and E. The recommendation is to . 
build for the 1981-82 enrollment at a cost of $55,605,120 for a one-phase 
construction project. This construction schedule would save over 
$6,000,000 in inflationary costs as opposed to building the same number 
of square feet in two phases, 

In addition to new construction, some capital would be needed to update 
and maintain current buildings and equipment. With these costs added, 
it is the architects recommendation to add $3,340,430 to the cost of 
new construction* In addition, $500,000 should be snent on energy systems 
to effect long-term savings in operational costs. These projects bring 
the overall building program total to $59,445,550. (Table T), 

The breakdown of the recommended construction program into college 
components showing estimated gross square footage needs and costs and 
'construction timetables are shown in Tables G, H. and L 

Based on thejassumption of one-phase building programs on all colleges 
and the use of an accelerated planning and building schedule, it is 
estimated that Longview could be completed in 30 months from the beginning 
of planning (Table J)Vtteple Woods in 23 months (Table K), and Penn Valley 
in 21 months (Table L). 

Future college campus expansion beyond 1981-82 will be studied for 
alternatives as more information becomes available on the impact of the 
fourth college, different types of space that may be required and 
enrollment trends • 
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TABLE M 



4. SPACE UTILIZATION 

a» Assignable Square Feet (ASF ) 

The net area of a facility assigned for use by student, 
faculty or staff for purpose of instruction, administration 
or opera.tion. Table 3 gives the assignable net area range 
* per student'station used in the development of the projected 

space requirements. 



Table 3- VfA.SF /Station by Prbgram Category 


Program Category 


ASF/STA 


Claissroom 

Sciences (Natural /Physical) 

Math/Psych. 

Cultural Arts 
(Art /Music /Performing) 

Business Related* 

Allied Health 

Engineering /Industrial- 
Heavy Lab. Space 
Light Lab. Space 

Public Service Related 


15 
75 

.'40 

> 

75 
45 

^ ' 53 

• 

132 - 
55 
40 



b. Utilization Criteria 

The following information, Table 4, is derived from 
criteria established in Phase I of this report. 



Table 4 - Space Utilization Rate 


Use 


Lecture Classroom 


Teaching laboratory 


Hours /Week Use 
Space Occupied 


75% X 57 Hrs = 43 Hrs 
66% x43 Hrs = 28 Hrs 


56% X 57 Hrs = 32 Hrs 
85% X 32 Hrs = 27 Hrs 
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ABSTRACT 



On the basis of estimated annual revenues, exclusive of external funds,, 
and the use of these amounts to determine the limits of yearly allocated 
expenditures, this study projects an annual balanced budget for the ten- 
year period 1975-1985, except for 1980 when it is anticipated new facilities 
will be occupied. The fiscal plan takes Into account necessary operating 
expenditures of the, other elements of the 1985 Master Plan (curriculum,*^ 
facilities, enrollment, and staffing), but projected revenues and expendi- 
tures are both almost totally dependent upon student enrollments. The plan 
makes fixed allowances for inflation and assumes total state aid to equal 
50 percent of the.,annual operating expenditures by 1985, a 50^ per credit 
hour average increase per year for student fees, and an increase in federal 
and vocational, funds contingent on new curriculum offerings and identification 
of additional federal and state level sources. Expansion of the District 
would provide additional tax revenues, but would require additional services; 
if all the nondistrict territory in the four-county area were annexed by 1985, 
an additional $600,000 in revenues would be available. 



The fiscal plan maintains the current (1975) methoci of resource allocation to 
the operating units. It integrates the staffing parameters on the basis of a 
ratio of PTE students to FTE faculty, allowing flexibility in faculty load 
assignments. College discretionary allocations provide for initial use of para- 
professionals and a gradual lowering of student-cdunselor ratios. The plan 
anticipates that new facilities will be completed by 1980 and that the sabbatical 
leave and research/development policies will continue. The estimated 6,000 FTE 



students produced through the proposed Fourth College by 1985 are included, 
and a savings by 1985 of as much as one million dollars per year may be 
realized because 'the Fourth College will not, have to operate a large, fixed 
physical plan and will use a smaller percentage of contract faculty. Even f 
though a fixed allowance has been made for inflation, adjustment^ may need 
to be made in any given year, ^ 

The following condensed summary of the fiscal master plan shows the increases 
in the various categories of bbth revenue and expenditures at three points in 
the ten-year period. 
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INTRODUCTION 



T\je fiscal plan presented in this report attempts to bring together the 

necessary operating expenditures of the other elements of the 1985 Master 

Plan: curriculi»n, facilities, enrollment, aod staffing. This proposed 

'plan is based on several overall assumptions. These are: 

1. The District wi.ll operate vri th a balanced budget each 
year; * , * 

^ 2. The District's enrollment growth will be accommodated through 

1979 irt current facilities or by the proposed fourth college^ 

and after-^1979 in expanded facilities and the proposed fourth 

college; . . 

♦ 

3. The proposed fourth college will sefVe 6,000 credit FTE by 
1985 in addition to the annual 21,621" credit FTE served by - 
LongvieW, Maple Woods, and Penn Valley Coimiunity Colleges; 

4. The. staffing guidelines* for teaching faculty will not exceed 
a student- faculty ratio of 28 to 1;^ 

5. There will be increased use of paraprofessionals and a reduc- 
tion in the student-counselor ratio; 

6. The current method (1975) of resource allocation to th'e 
operating units will be maintained; 

^ ^ • 

7. State aid will increase to equal 50 percent of current 
operating costs by 1985;\ 

8. Student fees will be increased by a minimum annual average of 
$.50 per credit hour; , ^ - 

9. Conwunity services and community education courses (noncredit) 
will continue to be self-supporting (current Board Policy); 

10. Salaries, fringe benefits, and other employee working conditions 
will remain competitive; 

11. There are safeguards for unanticipated losses of income through 
the employment of a general reserve; 

12. 'External funds for restricted fund accdunts are not included 
in this study. . . 
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The study presents each source of revenue and the assumptions made in arriving 
at the various revenue amounts ♦ The annual anticipated revenue was then used 
to determine the limits of the annual allocated expenditures. Each expendi- 
ture category is discussed and the assumptions made delineated. 

This fiscal study presents a balanced budget throughout the ten-year period 
wth the exception of 19805 when it is anticipated new facilities will -be 
occupied. The, accumulation of funds in a general reserve to absorb the initial 
cost of operating these additional new facilities has been provided for in this 

plan* Also, this general reserve of about 4 percent of current revenues pro- 

* 

vides for unforeseen exingencles. It is inperative, however, to be fully 

aware of the basic fact that the revenues, and hence the expenditures, are 

if ^ 

almost totally dependent upon student enrollments. If enrollments drop, then 
revenue will fall and expenditures must be reduced. While the study takes a 
conservative vi.ew of enrollments, it is to the District's advantage to be sure 
that these enrollment est;imates are met* 
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REVENUE 



The annual reveniies projected in this report are for current operating 
expenses and do not reflect any restricted funds. Each of the sources of 
revenue are discussed in the sections which follow. It will be noted that 
the factors bearing on these sources of revenue are considered from a con- 
servative position. 
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DISTRICT TAXES 

The basic assumptions used in estimating tax revenues are as follows: 

1. Base level — 

Assessed Valuation (1975) $1,874,010,000 

Levy $.20/$100 

. Collection Rate 94.5% / 

Tax Revenue $3,541 ,9Q0 

2. Annual increase in assessed value — 3%-. 

3. Increase in levy or col'lection rate — none 

4. Increase ip District boundaries ~ none 



Year 

1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



Annual Revenue 

'3,648,100 
3,757,600 , ■ 
3,870,300 ^ , 
3,986^400 
106, 000 
4,229,200 
4,356,000 
4,486,700 
4,621,300 , 
4,760,000 



Annual Increase 

106,200 
109,500 
112,700 
116,100 
119,600 
123,200 
' 126,800 
130,700 
134,600 
138,700 
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STATE AID 



The basic assumptions used in estimating state aid revenues are as follows: 

1. Base level ~ 

Annual FTE (1975) •. 11,748 

State Aid Rate $20/Credit ($4807FTE) 

State Aid Income (1975) $5,639,000 

2. Increases in income per credit hour of $3.33 in 1978 and 
1981; 

3. Total state aid to equal 50 percent of annual, operating 
expenditures by 1985. 



Year 


State Aid Rate 


Annual Revenue 


Annual Increase 


1976 


20.00/credit hour 


5,879,300 


240,300 


1977 


20. 00/ credit hour 


6,569,400 


690,100 


1978 


23.33/credit hour 


■8,525,200 


1,955,800 


1979 


23.33/credit hour 


9,271,700, 


746,500 


1980 


23.33/credit hour 


10,348,000 


1,076,300 


1981 


26.66/credit hour- 


12,877,600 


, 2,529,600 


1982 


26.66/credit hour 


^ 14,061,300 


1,183,700 


1983 


26.66/credit hour 


15,254,000 


1,192,700 


1984 


26.66/credjt hour 


16,461,000 


1,207,000 


1985 


26.66/cnedit hour 


17,677,700 


1,216,700 
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STUDENT FEES 

Basic assumptions used in estimating student fees are: 

q 1. Student fees will be kept as low as possible consistent 
with fiscal restraints and inflationary impact; 

2. Out-of-District fees will be kept at a rate which is 
competitive with state four-year colleges and universities; - 

3. Out-of-state fees will be adjusted to meet the actual cost 
of education; ^ 

* 

4. "Student fees will b'e adjusted to provide by 1978-79 

a straight credit rate with no maximum. 

5. Ad adjustment factor of 1.07 is used to calculate out-of- 
District and out-of-state fee^ ^nd for conversion to a \ 
cost per FTE student (for computeftional pUr^JOses). 









Annua] 




Year ' 


Annual FTE 


Annual Fees", 


Fee Revenue 


Annual Increase 


r976 


12,249 


274 


3,591,200 


272,600 


1977 


13,686 


284 


4,158,900 


' 567,700 


1978 


15,224 


294 


4,789,200 


630,300 


1979 


16,557 


, 304 


5,385,700 


596,500 


1980 


18,479 


314 


6,208,600 


822,900 


1981 


20.121 ■ 


324 


6,975,500 


o 766,900 


1982 


21,971 


334 


7,852,000 


876,500 


1983 


■ 23,834 


' 344 


8,772,800 


920,800 


1984- 


25,720 


354 


9,742i200 


969,400 


1985 


27,621 


364 


10,757,800 


1,015,600 
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•FEDE.RAL AND STATE* VOCATIONAL FUNDS 



Basic assumptions fn determining possible vocational funds are: 

* 

1. Vocational funds wi'ft increase by anticipated cur/iculian 
offerings; 

2. - Vocational funding will continue to be supported at or near 

the same rate (proportionally) which occurs in 1975"; 

3. Additional sources of federal and state level vocational fund: 
will be identified. 



Year a Vocational Funds Annual Increase 




1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1^83 
1984 
1985 



791,700 
831,300 
S72,800 
,916,500 
/962,300 
1,010,400 
1,061,000 
1,114,000 
1,169,700 
1,228,200 



37,700 

39,600 

41.500 

43,700 

45,800 \ 

48,100 

50,600 

53,000 

55,70a 

58,500 
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INVESTMENT 



Basic assuTj^tions for determining the possible revenue from investment 
Income are: ' , 

1. The District's receipt of tax and state revenues will be 
made in a^anner consistent with prior practice; ' 



2. Current investment income is atypically high. 



Year Inv estment Income 

— I 

1976 , ^ • 175.000 ■ 

1977 150,000 

1978 -150.000 ' 

1979 150.000 

1980 150.000- 

1981 ' 150.000 

1982 150,000 

1983 150.000 

1984 150,000 

1985 ' 150,000 



Annual 
Increase 
(Decrease) 

(25.000) 
(25.000)' 

-0- 

-0~ 
, -0- 

-0- . 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 
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APPLICATION OF FUNDS 



•Each expenditure category which follows is discussed as 'to the assumptions . ^ 
made in the ^aLlocation. It will be noted that a general reserve of approxi- 
mately 4. percent is developed* If these forecasts of revenue And expenditures 
are accurate,, then it may be that this reserve could be reduced and the funds 
\used^fo)r curriculum and educational development projects. 

Each of the other components of the proposed 1985 Master Plan has been con- 
sidered. The Staffing Parameters h^ye been integrated into the Fiscal Plan on 
the basis of a ritio of FTE students to FTE faculty. This technique .allows 
considerable flexibility in terms of faculty load .assignments. Initial us6 
of paraprofessionals and a moving toward lower student-counselor ratios has 
been provided for In the' college discretionary allqcations. The plan anticipates 
new facilities will be added in 1980 and ^hat the sabbatical leave and research/ 
development policies will continue. Also, adjditional funds are provided to 
meet the impact of inflation beyond the allocations made for growing and inflation 
In each expenditure category. This fiscal plan also includes the proposed 
fourth college and estimates that by 1985 it should produce 6,000 FTE. 
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TOTAL TEACHING SALARIES 



THe basic assumptions in determining the number of FTE teachers are: 

1. Maintain as small a ratio between 'FTE students and FTE 
faculty as possible wittmi^ revenue constraints; 

2. Provide for column and step adjusiments of at least 

3.5 percent per year in the salary schedule; this is based 
on a decreasing number qf new low-entry employees, coupled 
with increasing senior faculty; 

3. A Distr.lctwide gradual shift in the percentage of full-time 
contract teachers f^i^om 64 percent to 55 percent by 1985; 

4. An, average salary for the ten-year period for part-time 
teachers of $7,500; 

5. An increase in the percentage of part-time teachers from 
' 36, percent to 45 percent. 



FTE Students ^ 

to ' Total 
Y^ar Total FTE FTE Faculty Teaching Salaries Annual Increase 



1976 


.405 


> 24/1 


5,621,025 


439,300 


1977 


436 


25/1 


6,181,425 


560,400 


1978 


485 


25/1 


\ 7,014,720 


833,295 


1979 


527 


25/1 


7,764,375 . 


749,655 


1980 


588 


.25/1 


8,841,209 


1,075,834 


1981 


^40 ' ' 


26/1 


9,431,565 


590,356 


JL982-'' 


699 


26/1 


10,500,090 


1,068,525 


1983 


759 


26.5/1 


11,403,297 


903,207 


1984 


819 


27.5/1 


12,078,598 , 


. 675,301 


1985 


879 


27.5/1 


13,210,356 


1,131,758 



DISTRICT SERVICES 



Basic assumptions for/<tStermi,ning the total cost of District services are: 

1. Increased /tudenx enrollments will cause a minimum 
increase cfr District services by approximately 2.5 per- 
cent; salary^tep changes and personnel reclassifications 
will also adjust District service dollars' t|y approximately 
2.5 percent; ^ 

' \ 

2. These District services are exclusive of plant operation 
and maintenance; * ' 

3. Districtwide computer services are included in District 
serv.i ces ; 

4. The concept of economies of scale versus increased costs 
will result' in basic savings equal to an annual inflation 
rate of 5 percent; 

5. Those activities included in this category include District 
fiscal services, purchasing, personnel, computer services. 
Chancellor's staff* Board of Trustees, central media and 
communications, and other related Districtwide support services. 



Year ' District Services Annual Increase 

1976 . 1,585,500 57,500 

1977 1,664,800 ' 60,400 

1978 1,748,000 63,400 

1979 1,835,400 66,500 

1980 1,927,200- . ' 69,900 

1981 2,023,500 73,400 

1982 2,124,800 77,100 

1983 2,231,000 80,900 

1984 2,342,500 84,900 

1985 2,459,600 89,200 



330 
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PLANT OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 



Basic assumptions for determining the cost of plant operations and maintenance 
are: 

1. The average co^t per square foot for personnel salary 

- reclassifications and step adjustments will be approximately 
2.5 percent of total cgsts; 

2. Increased student populatior(4lll increase plant operation 
demand (utilities, etc.) by' 2.5 percent of total costs; 

3. Plant operation and maintenance includes custodians, gas, 
electricity, water, fuel oil, operators, sewers, grounds, 
security, and other expense cateaorles directly related to 
operating and maintaining the college campuses; 

4. New facilities will be occupied on all campuses in 1^0; 

5. The cost of operating the new facilities wiU'be comparable 
to the current (1975) Penn Valley cost per square foot ' 
adjusted at 5 percent per year for application in 1980; 



6. 


Continued evaluation of these cost 


estimates will 


be made 




due to energy 


cost variables. 








Total 


Cost/ Square 




Annual 


Year 


Square Feet 


Foot @ Base 


Total Cost 


Increase 


1976 


671.143 


2.84 


1,906,000 


97,100 


1977 


671,143 


2.97 


1,993,300 


, • 87,300 


1978 


671,143 


3.11 


2,087,300 


94,000 


1979 


671,143 


3.27 


2,194,600 


107,300 


1980 


1,339,193 


2.66 


3,562,300 


1,367,700 


1981 


1,339,193 


2.79 


3,736,300 


174,000 


1982 


. 1,339,193 


2.93 


3,923,800 


187,500 


1983 


1,339,193 


3.08 


4,124,700 


200,900 


1984 


1.339,193 


* 3.23 


4,325,600 


200,900 


1985 


1,339,193 


3.39 


4,539,900 


214,300 
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STAFF AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Basic assumptions Ijor determining the tot^l cost of staff and program 



development are: 
1. A dollar 



aiount wil 



/ 



1 allocated each year for staff and 



program development; ^ ' . 

2. The rev^enue is based or. anticipated 7 percent annual interest 
on cont^inuous investment of the District's working capital. 



Year 

1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



Staff and 
Program Development 

105,000 
105.000 
105,000 
105,000 
105,000 
105,000 
105,000 
105,000 
105,000 
105,000 



Annual Increase 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0~ 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- ' 

-0- . 
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COLLEGE ALLOCATED FUNDS 



Basic assiinptioni in determining the allocation for each college are; 

1. A basic annual allocation of $300,000 to each operating unit; 

u " ' ' ^ 

2. The >actual dollar allocation per credit hour will be canputed 
from the resource allocation formula currently irr use; the ^ 
5 percent adjustment provides additional funds for increased 
use of paraprpfessionals and counselors as presented in the 
Staffing Parameters report; 

3. Vocational allocations are based on the current level of federal 
and state support increased by anticipated adjustment in curriculum 
offerings; such vocational dollars will be allocated to the 
colleges which generate the funds; , 

4. These college funds are to be used for ^ . - 

(a) salaries of all counselors and librarians, 

(b) salaries of all administrators, ^ 

(c) salaries of staff personnel, 

(d) expenditures for all other college-related, 
nonsalary categories; 

5. It is anticipated that ther^ are sufficient dollars in the college 
allocated funds category to allow the colleges to meet the staffing 
goals as outlined in the ^Staffing Parameters component of the 

1985 Master Plan; 

6. Funds for pi ant/ operation and maintenance, Security, teaching 
salaries. District services, fringe benefits, sabbaticals, and 
Districtwide staff and program development are found in other 
fiscal plan categories. ^ ' , 





College 


Additional 


■ Basic 








Basic 


Basic- 


Vocational 




Annual 


Year 


Services 


Allocation ■ 


Allocation 


Total' 


Increase 


1976-77 ' 


1,200,000 


1,250,100 


7^1,700 


3,241,800 


195,600 


1977-78 


1,200,000 


1,466,700 


831,300 


3,498,000 


256,200 


1978-79. 


1,200,000* 


1,713,000 


872,800 


■ 3,785,800 


287,800 


1979-80 


'1,200,000 • 


1,956,200 


916,500 


4,072,700 


286,900 


1980-81 


.1,200,000 


2,292,400 


962,300 


4; 454, 700 


382,000 


1981-82 


1,200,000 


24621,000 
3^5,000 


1,010,400 


4,831,400 


376,700 


1982-83 


1 ,200,000 


1,061,000 


5,266,000 


434,600 


1983- an 


1,200,000 


3,422,830 


1,114,000 


5,736,800 


470,800 


1984-85 


1,200,000 


3,878,400 


1,169,700 • 


6,248,100 


511,300 


1985-86 


1,200,000 . 


4,373,300 


1,228,200 

333 


6,801,500 


553,400- 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 



Basic assumptions ir> determining the cost of fringe benefits are: 

Fringe benefits will be constant at 11 percent of total 
salaries; 

• , * 

2. Total salaries and fringe benefits in this section refers 
to all employee salaries and alVemployee fringe benefits. 



Year Total 

Fringe Benefits Annual Increase 

1976 . 1,124,204 

1977 1,236,284 ' 112,080 

1978 1 ,402,944 ^166,660 

1979 1,552,875 , 149,931 

1980 1,768,242 215,367 

1981 1,886,313 118,071 

1982 2,100,018 213,705 

1983 • 2,280,659^ 180,641 

1984 / 2,415,720 135,061 

1985 2,642,071 226,351 



334 
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OPERATING CONTINGENCY 

Basic assumptions for defermining the amount which should be allocated 
annuci.lly for operating contingency are: 

1. Contingency fund Is based on one percent of the credit 
hours times the combined income rate per credit hour 
for state aid and 'fees; . 

2. The contingency for operating purposes is related to the 
sources of variable income (student fe.es and -state aid); 

3. The purposes for the operating contingency are unan- 
ticipated, extraordinary expenditures.* 



Year 

1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
"1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



Contingency 

92,400 . 
104,600 
130,000 
143,100 
161,500 
194,000 
214,000 
234,500 
255,700 
277,300 



Annual Increase 



12,200 
25,400 
13,100 
18,400 
32,500 
20,000 
20,500 
21,000 
21,600 



♦Funds to offset unanticipated drops in enrollment will be found in the general 
reserve. 




ERIC 
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SABBATICAL. 



Basic assumptions for determining 'the sabbatical allocations are: 

1. At most, 3 percent of the faculty and administration will 
be on sabbatical at one time; 

2. The cost of the sabbatical leave replacements will be 

at the credit hour rate of pay for that particular year; 

3. The salaries of those faculty on sabbatical leave are included 
in the allocaitions for total contract teachers. 



Year 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980' 

1^81 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 



Sabbatical FTE 

7.77 

8.22 

9.00 

9.63 
10.59 
11.34 
12.18 
12.96 
13.74 
14.52 



Sabbatical 
Salaries 

61,300 
68,100 
78,300 
87,900 
101,300 
113,900 , 
128,400 
143,800 
160,000 
177,200 
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UNDISTRIBUTED INFLATIONARY ALLOCATION 

♦ 

The fiscal plan takes into account, fn -most major expenditure categories,^ 
an increase in the cost of operation related to an increase in the scope 
of services of the District. In addition, a percentage for 'personnel 
step increases on the salary schedule as well as column changes or 
personnel reclassifications. 

The effeQt of inflation on the cost of operation of the District can be 
determined only on an up-to-date annual basis. Therefore, an amount has 
been set aside for such inflationary pressures on the budget. Where these 
funds will be needed in "fctje budget, or if these funds will be needed at 
all, will have to be determined each year. The^^ount of funds set aside 
for this purpose was arrived at by computing the difference between 
annual current operating expenses arfd the amount. required to be maintained 
in the general reserve. Thes^ funds would have to provide for in some 
measure: 

(a) increased utility costs, 

(b) increased cost of goods and services, 

(c) increased fringe benefit costs, and 

(d) adjustments to 'salaries. 

1 . 

J 
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' GENERAL RESERVE , 

\ 

The general reserve has been established for the following purposes: 

1. To provide for unexpectedXdrops in revenue through lower 
enrollments than anticipated; 



2. 'To accumulate funds to be use^ during fiscal years when 
expenditures ar 
plant operation 



expenditures are disproportionally high (i.e., 1980 when 
n costs rise rapidly due to new facilities); 



* 3. To have funds available for opera'tion or capital purppses 
if an unforeseen national, state, W local event takes 
place over which the District has control. 



If other means are not successful In securing facility or capital outlay 
funds, then a portion of the general reserve should be allocated for these 
purposes on an annual basis. However, a minimum of 4. percent of current 
operating expenditures should be in the general reserve at all times. 



k 
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' cokcLusroNS 



The following conclusions seem appropriate: 

1. Enrollment ; Revenue generated from credit hour enrollments 
accounts for about 75% to 80% of total income each year. 

It is essential, therefore, that every effort is made to 
meet the enrollment projections. 

2. State Aid: The fiscal plan estimates that a $3.33 Increase 
per 'credit hour will occur in 1975, 1978, and 1981 in state 
support. The District needs to direct its legislative program 
to meeting these estimates. 

3. Stude nt Fees: Realizing that ^^udent fees need to be kept 
as low as possible, yet also knc^ving that inflation muSt.be 
accounted for in all elements of the budget, ^J'^^^^^^^^fl^^^^. 
half-dollar increase is projected. This amounts to a 4.5 percent 
increase in fees in 1976, reduced to a 3.2 percent increase 

in fees in 1985. 

■ 4. Teach ing Load: Teaching salaries annually account for about 
45' percent of the budget (excluding fringe benefits). There- 
fore teaching load can impact significantly each budget year. 
In order to help keep teaching load as low as possible, the - 
estimates for enrollments, state aid, ,and student fees must 
be met or exceeded. 

5 Inflation: The fiscal plan provides a category called 
Undistributed Allocation Factor. This category will 
provide funds for relieving the inflationary impatt on other 
line items in the budget. . For example, any cost of 'iving 
adjustments for all facujty, s,taff , and administrators would 
be ftinded from this category a^ well as increased cost of 
utilities and other goods and services. 

6. Fo urth College: The proposed fourth college has a 
positive* impact on the fiscal plan, primarily- 
because of not having to operate a large, fixed • 
physical plant and using a smaller percentage of 
contrafct faculty. These savings could amoun^ to 
more than a million dollars per year by 1985. 
Example: A permanent college campus for 5,000 ' . 
F T E would have about 560,000 square feet. 
Operating in instructional space only, the fourth 
college could use as little as 90,000 square feet. 
In addition, it is assumed that the fourth college 
would receive its allocated funds under the same 
terms and condition^ as the other three ^olleg^s. 

^30 
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7. Annexation : Expansion of the District would provide 
additional tax revenues, but at the same time would 
require additional services. It is estimated that if 

^ all the non-district territory in the four-county 

area were added to the District by T985, an , additional 
$600,000 in revenues would be available. 

8. . This fiscal plan supports itself without including 

federal funds other than those received for offering 
appropriate vocational courses and programs. In those 
cases where money for federal grants 'is required, the 
dollars must come from the collie allocated funds 
category- 

The foregoing variables point out the areas in which the District 
must concentrate its efforts in order to maintain* fiscal stability 
throughout the next ten years. While it is impossible to predict 
accurately the future, this fiscal plan gives the broad guidelines 
the District should be following. 
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ABSTRACT. > v 

« 

At least six major functions are inherent in the operation of a compre- 
hensive conmunity college: 1) academic affairs, 2) s.tuderit personnel 
services, 3) business affairs, 4) employee relations and personnel manage- 
ment, 5) execut4j/e functions, and 6> research, planning, and development. 
An effective system of governance is thus imperative since it constitutes 
a process for making basic decisions about purpose, procedure, and per- 
fomance — a process that characterizes ev^ry social unit, implicitly 
or explicitly. In e.dqcational institutions, it is also a structure for 
decision-making — usually oual in nature: one for decision-making about 
the administrative or institutional affairs of the college, another for 
academic or institutional affairs. 

# 

In a multicollege district, a 'third structure ---that of the district 
office — is superimposed. Although major responsibility for each of the 
functions enumerated above must be clearly^ and decisively. assumed by someone 
'within the community college district, each function must be a shared 
responsibility.. Thus, regardless of whether the colleges or the district 
assume major respopibility for any function, the other unit must have 
responsibility and corresponding authority to implement those aspects of the 
function pertinent to its jurisdiction. For example, while the individual 
colleges properly assume responsibility for the development of the academic 
programs, it is the district's- responsibility to, provide an overall program 
of education suitable for all segments of the district populatioh and to 
assure that these offerings are made available. In light of this principle, 
a 'proper division of decision-making responsibility appears to be .the following. 



1. decisions should be made at the District level when:' 

a-. The proposed action or ijnplied result of the decision 
requires either the Board's or the Chancellor's .action 
as delineated by Board policy or District regulation; 

b. The decision requires total District resources to 
implement; 

c. The decision is related to the legal responsibilities ' . . 
of the District; 

d The decision would yield effectiveness and efficien<Hes 
through the application of total District implementation. 

2. Decisions should be made at the college level when: 

•a. The decision does not fall into the category of a 
District decision; 

b. The decision, by District regulation, is to be made at 
the college level. 

If such a decision-making process is to be effective, then it is necessary 
that an internal governance system which supports these concepts be operativ( 
and meet the following requirements: 

1 An autonomous governance system at each college which deals 
with the decision-making process of that college that involves 
representation from operational and service units; 

2 A Districtwide governance system that deals with the decision- 
making process of the total District that involves representa- 
tion from operational and service units. 

These requirements are in large measure being met by the governance systejns 
currently operating in the District, and the systems, therefore, should be 
maintained and strengthened. 
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MANAGEMENT AND OPERATIONS 

Governance, according to John D. Millet,' is both a structure and a process 
that legitimatizes power groups and power structures. It is a process for making 
basic decisions about purpose, procedure, and performance--a process that char- 
acterizes every social unit, implicitly or explicitly. In educational insti- 
tutions, a "dual structure" usually exists: one for decision-making about the 
administrative or institutional affairs of a college, and another for the aca- 
demic or instructional affairs. In the first instance, the board of trustees, 
the president', and the administrative staff form the structure preoccupied with 
institutional affairs; in the second instance, it is the faculty that are pre- 
occupied with instructional and research objectives, instructional and research 
procedures, faculty selection and promotion, student academic performance, and 
the fulfillinent of degree requirements, * 

* These two structures have historically always been in conflict, though 
the need for such conflict remains obscure. The institutional governance 
model attempted to consolidate the two into a single governance body but met 
wi .h little success, A second form of governance called the community gover- 
nance model has also attempted to bring together in one body representatives 
of the faculty, staff, students, and administ^ration;^ but with only limited 
success* 



^ Governance and Leadership in Higher .Education (Washington: Management 
Division, Academy fof' Educational Development, V.ol . 3, No. 9, 1974). 

\ ^John J. Corson, Governance in Colleges and Universities (New Yt)rk: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960). 
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For these reasons, Millet predicts the future emergence of a new kind of in- 
stitutional leadership which will require much more extensive information 
sharing, more lengthy consultation, ^nd more careful sharing of authority. 

However, the basic problem still remains. Decisions have to be 
made concerning the goals, purposes, policies, and programs the organization 
will accept as legitimate, and,' there is continuous demand for decisions with 
respect to the implementation of policies and programs. Indeed, some author- 
ities, notably Simon^ and Griffiths^, have suggested that the understanding 
of the application of administrative principles is to be obtained by analyzing 
the administrative process in terms of decisions. 

Simon, for example, thfeorizes that the effectiveness of organizational 

decisions can be maximized by increasing the rationality of such decisions. 

Assuming that. human rationality has limits and that this creates a need for 

administrative theory, Simon hypothesizes: ' * 

Two persons, given the same possible alternatives, the same 
values, the same knowledge, can rationally reach only the 
. . same decision. Hence, administrative theory must be con- 
cerned with the limits of rationafity, and the manner in 
which the organization effects these limits, for the person ' " 
making the decision.^ 

^ Griffiths, on the other hand," formulated a theory of administration as 
decision making based on several different assumptions: 

1. Administration is a generalized type of JjefTa^^ior to be 
found in all human organizations. 

• 2. Administration is the process of directing and controlling 
life in a social organization. 



4r 



Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behav ior (New York: The Macmillian 
Company, 1950). ~ 



Daniel E. Griffiths, Administrative Theory (New York: Appleton-Century 
and Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959). 



3. The specific furiction of administration is to develop and 
regulate the decision-making process in the most effective 
manner possible. ' 

4. The administrator works with groups or with individuals 
with a group referrent, not with individuals as such.^ 

Among the major propostions advanc^ by Griffiths are two that seem to have 
special significance for a multicollege district: First, "If the administrator 
perceives himself as the contro-tjer of the decision-making process, rather, than 
the maker of the organization's decisions, the decision will be more effective"; 
and^ second, "If the formal and informal organizations approach congruencyt then 
the total organization will apppach maximum achievement."^ The latter propo- 
sition," translated into more applicable, terms for this District and its colleges 
might state: "If the District and dbllege components of the organization app- 
roach cortgruency...," etc., ^'or the District and the colleges are all formal 
organizations and all have decision-making responsibilities. Yet, it is essen- 
tial for the. continued effectiveness of each that .congruency be reached in 
decisions affecting each. 

At least six major functions are inherent in t}ie operation of a compre- 
hensive community college: 

1. academic affairs (instructioh and curriculum development); 

2. the student personnel services (counseling, advisement, regis- 
tration, student activities); ' 

ft 

3. business affairs (budget, fiscal management, physical plant),; 

4. employee relations and personnel man^tement; 

5. executive functions (decision making and implementation); . , 

6. research, planning, and development. ^ 



^Griffiths, o£. cit. , pg. 91. 
^) 7 Ibid., pp. 89, 91. 
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Although major responsibility for each of these functions must be clearly 

* 

and decisively assumed by someone within the community college district, each 
function must be a shared responsibility. Thus, regardless of whether the 
colleges or the district assume major responsibility for any function, the 
other unit must have responsibility and corresponding authority to implement 
those aspects of the function pertinent to its jurisdiction. In other words, 
responsibility and authority must be located as closely as possible to^ the ' 
required action itself. For example: while the individual colleges properly 
assume responsibility for the development of the academic programs, it is the 
district's responsibility to provide an over-all program of educational offer- 
ings suitable for all segments of the district population and to assure that 
these offerings are made available. A division of decision-making responsi- 
b1t*ty between district and colleges for the function of academic affairs, 
therefore, might look something' like this. 

Di s tri ct Colleges !_ 



1. Determination of over-all programs 1. Development of individual 

courses to implement assigned 

2. Assurance that all areas are covered programs V 

3. With the aid of lay advisory groups, 2. Definition of required re- 
development of programs to implement sources, 
the over-all program goals 

3. Selection and assignment 

4. Assignment of programs to one or of faculty 
more of. the colleges for detailed 

implementation , 4. Supervision and evaluation 

of teaching^ outcomes 

5. Determination of guidelines for 
program goals and similar com- 
monalities 

Such a division of responsibility for the decision-making process, however, 
does not preclude the ^necessity for a reciprocal relationship between the Dis- 
trict office and the colleges. But there appear to be certain areas in which 
the District office should as^yme leadership in decision-making and other areas 
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in which the colleges should assume leadership* 

1. Decisions should be made at the District level when: 

(a) The proposed action or implied result of the decision requires 
either the Board's or the Chancellor's action as delineated by 
Board policy or District regulation; 

(b) The decision requires to4:al District resources to implement; 

(c) The decision is related to the legal responsibilities of the 
District; and 

(d) The decision would yield effectiveness and efficiencies through 
the application of total District impl^ementation. 

2. Decisiorts should be made at the college level when: 

\ ' w 

(a) The decision does not fall into the category of a District 
decision; and 

(b) The decision, by District regulation, is to be made at the 
college level. 

Certainly, no decision made at the District level can disregard the con- 
cerns of the individual colleges because, of their integral relationship to the 
District as a whole. But it is inevitable that on some occasions, at least 
(^g., assignment of programs), the decision best for the District may be one 



that requires some 'degree of modification from each of the colleges in refer- 
ence to their more j^arochial interests. ^ It is on such occasions that the re- 



ciprocal relationship between District and colleges will have its greatest 
impact; and, because individuals may find it difficult to 6e altruistic in 
policy recommendations, it is essential that college decision makers some- 
.times be willing to adopt the' District point of view. 



If administrative principles and practices within a multidollege district 
at all, hierarchical levels are not to revert to what Simon has called "little 
more than ambiguous and mutually contradictory proverbs/'^ the need for accord 
on division of decision-making responsibilities appears to be urgent. 




%1mon, 0£. cit . , pg. 240. 
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If the decision-making process described above is to be effective, then 
it is important that an internal governance system which supports these con- 
cepts*^be implemented. Such a system would contain the following elements: 

(a) Arf autonomous governance system at each college that deals 
with the decision process of that college that involves repre- 
sentation from operational and service units. 

(b) A District-wide governance system that deals with the decision 
process of the total district that involves representation from . 
operational and service units. 

These elements, working together in an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
mutual agreement on college and district goals can provide an effective gov- 
ernance system which supports and strengthens the decision-making hierarchy 
described previously. It should be noted, however, that in this context, 
concerns dealing with wages and benefits do not easily fit the process. 
Such items may require a separate structure rather than use of a governance 
system which has been designed to deal with the implementation of the miss^^n, 
philosophy, and goals of the District. ' 

Examination of the current governance systems operating in the District 
shows that the elements (a) and (b) above are in large measure met by the cur- 
rent system^ that is, each college has some form of internal governance which 
deals with the local college issues. In addition, these college governance 
systems review and make recommendations on District-wide issues. The District 
wide governance system which consists of a representative Chancellor's cabinet 
and a District-wide representative academic senate also generally fits the 
criteria. It becomes appropriate, then, that the current governance system 
operating in the District be maintained and strengthened. One area of con- 
sideration for strengthening the system is to provide a method whereby the 

student on the Chancellor's Cabinet is representative of the students 

of all the colleges. A second area which needs additional study is whether 

the role of the college faculty associations should become that of a college 
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academic senate. - ^ ' 
Operations 

The goal of the 1985 Master Plan should be full implemenation of the 
basic concepts of the Reorganizatijon Study (TAI, January 10, 1974) and the 
Management Jask Distribution Study , Revised July, 1974. Each of these studies 
emphasizes functional management based on the concept of decision-making, re- 
lating to the divisions of responsibility between the colleges and the Chan- 
cellor's office. 

While there has been and will continue to be slight modifications in the 
District organizational structure, the basic concept of 4:he college's pro- 
viding instructional services and the District providing fiscal, personnel, 
plant operations and planning and development services remains intact 
(see Figure 1, p. 12). From these studies, therefore, the following goals 
are recommended: 

1. That the basic operational units of the District will remain 
separate colleges, not campuses of a srtigle college. 

2. That each of these colleges will develop its own distinctive 
educational patj^erns, 

3. That the least administration consistent with efficient and 
effective action is best. ^ 

^^-^'^ 4. That where feasible decision points will be f«>rced to that 

administrative level nearest the operational activity affected. 

5. That the Chancellor is the only District officer with a line* 
^relationship to the colleges. 

Further, the key responsibilities in operating the District should be sepa- 
rated as follows; 

Key Responsibilities of the Board of Trustees 

1. Policy setting 

2. Total program evaluation 

Key Responsibilities of the Chancellor 
1. Goal setting for the District 
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2. . Evaluation of program outcomes (total District) 

3. Development and coordination of programs (District-wide) 

4. Community and"governmental re-lations (District-wide) 

5. Centralized support services for the colleges and institutes. 
Key Responsibilities of Each President 

1, Goal setting for the college * 
r 2. Evaluation of program outcomes (college) 

3, Development and coordination of programs (college) 

4, Community relations (college services area) 

5, Centralized support serv^ices for college departments 

6, Operation of the college educational program. 

These responsibilites welded together in a process of accountability, 
decision-making, evaluation and adequate staff support should provide the 
District with effecive management for the foreseeable future. 





' The Metropolitan Connunity Colleges Service Population 



FIGURE 1 

f 
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PARAPROFESSIONALS . 

In the Staffing Parameters 1975-1985 report, references are made to the use 
of paraprpfessionals in the instructional setting. This paper expands on those 
references to paraprofessionals by adding statement of need, definition, limits, 
and job descriptions. Use of paraprofessionals in admissions and guidance 

T 

services is also included. 

• ♦ 

Need 

The Metropolitan Community Colleges look forward to an unprecedented period of 
development in the next ten,years. An exciting and challenging period approaches 
exciting especially because of the colleges* dedication to serve the new student 
and to take advantage of new'^techTrrqOes; challenging in part because of recog- 
nized financial limitations. | 

How can the colleges best serve the needs of their constituents in such times? 
Students* needs are-jnore diverse than heretofore. Money is tight. The 
profepional faculty continues to desire that maximum learning t^ke pl-^ce. Many 
are eager to increase use of multimedia approaches and individualized learning 
modules -7 in short, to develop more personalized instruction. Yet how can 
their desires be realized without sacrificing their own pay raises? 

Students today do not fit old stereotypes; their age range and backgrounds are 
more' varied, their workloads and family responsibilities are often heavier, and 
their goals are more distinct. They also have different needs: frequently they 
need more counseling, tutoring, and peer support at the outset, they need classes 

in blocks of times that fit in with their jobs and family duties. 

■ 



One of the ways to help meet faculty and student needs without increasing 
costs is to increase the 'use of paraprofessionals. Paraprofessionals offer 
unique ppssi bill ties for easing the way for students, while reducing the 

workload of instructors. 

< 

Definition 

Paraprofessionals work under the direction of one or more instructors and 
perform auxiliary tasks necessary to effective instruction, but requiring 
lesser skills than those essential for teaching. Paraprofessionals also 
work with admissions and counseling personrjel . Paraprofessionals are non- 
certified, full- or part-time employees of the District who have had training 
suited to tasks assigned. The three general classifications of paraprofessional 
are: 1) Learning Aid, 2) Learnin| Assistant, and 3) Learning Technician/ 
Specialist (see Appendix, p. 6-14). 

Limits 

A paraprofessional does not independently perform the teaching function, but 
relieves the master instructor of associated duties that are time-consuming, 
thus making more of the instructor's time available for students and lesson 
preparati..^ Paraprofessionals also serve as assistants in the recruiting, 
admitting, and advising of students. Here also they do not work apart from 
the admissions officers and counseloVs; rather, they carry out such functions 
as designated by the professionals. * 

/ 



Description 



The Staffing Parameters 1975-1985 report lists ten examples of tasks that 

* 

may be performed by paraprofessionals. These can be grouped irvto four 
general areas: 



L Assisting in Recruiting, Registering^ and Counseling Students : 
Paraprofessionals may serve as aides to admissions officers and 
^ counselors in easing the entry process for new students and, for 
expediting enrollment of returning students, 

2. Assisting in Preparation of Instructional Materials : Parapro- 
fessionals may set up experiments, duplicate materials, help 
evaluate new materials coming in or being developed for class- 
room or lab use ;y they may maintain inventories. 

3. Assisting in Learning Setting: Paraprofessionals may aid 
instructors in the laboratory or clas^sroom by working directly 
with students on preidentified learning modules; they may check ^ 
out materials, keep records, monitor tests, or answer questions 

on specific learning tasks. They may also tutor students out- 
side the classroom setting, 

4. Assisting in Evaluation : Paraprofessionals may aid in the' 
assessment of instructional tools^ in revising materials as 
needed; they may also assist in student assessment by main- 
taining records, grading tests, reading papers (when qualified). 
They may assist in setting up, operating, and evaluating con- 
ferences and workshops, including inservice training §essions. 



Three general categories of paraprofessionals can be identified on the. basis of 
educational level; these categories can perhaps more effectively be described 
on the basis of tasks to be performed. The table on .Page 5 lists some of these 
tasks. 



While paraprofessionals are now employed on all campuses, they are primarily 
used for clerical work, lab assisting, and minimal grading^ tasks. 'Some students 
are used in recruitment and in peer advising at registration; some are uspd as 
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tutors • It is reconmiended that: 1) these latter functions for parapro- 
fessionals be increased; 2) paraprofessionals be used more extensively 
as classroom aides; 3) paraprofessionals be used more extensively in develop 
ing and evaluating classroom activities and materials; 4) thorough research 
be conducted in the training and use of paraprofessionals, especially for 
the entry-level courses; 5) only those paraprofessionals with adec|uate educa 
tional, backgrounds should be employed; an^ 6) professionals (instructors., 
counselors, and librarians) willing to work with and train paraprofessionals 
when necessary, should be encouraged.*"' 
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SOME TASKS. FOR PARAPROFESSIONALS 



General Tasks 


Learning Aide 


Learning Assistant 


Learning Technician/ 
Specialist 


Recruiting, 
aui dance 
Services 


• 

Prepare materials; 
disburse materials; 
peer advising 

1 


Assist recruitment 
officers; help in regis- 
tration; serve as peer 

Luuiioc 1 ur b 


Assist in recruitment; 
help in registration™ 
especially on continu- 
ing DdSis 


^reparation 


Set up lab experi- 
ments; duplicate 
materia-ls, both print 

(X M V) lie 1 p Ilia 1 ii La 1 ii 

inventories 


Maintain inventories; 
prepare bibliographies, 
v^ord lists, questions 
uver to , ctC. 


Help instructors 
devise and^ discover 
materials for class 
use ^ 


In-Class Lab 


Maintain students * 

1 1 led) iiaiiu uu c 

materials; he^p stu- 
dents use equipment 


Help students work 

Uil pr c 1 Ucll 1 1 T IcU uaoKo , 

using multimedia tools 
.established by instruc- 
tor 


Work with, students in 
small groups or indiv- ' 
idually; monitor exams , 


Dut-of-Class 
Assistance 


Help students in 
courses which tutor 
has successfully 
completed 


Tutor students under 
Supervision of 
instructor 


Tutor students; main- 
tain dialogue with 
instructor 


Evaluation 
and 

Development 


Serve as member of 
evaluation team 

assist in confere 


Assist in evaluating ^ 
effectiveness of instruct- 
tional tools; grade 
objective tests 

ices, seminars, workshops - 

■ — ■ — ^ 


Assist in assessing 
student progress; help 
coordinate learning 
labs with other units 
of the college; grade 
papers and exams 

- 



*Includes currently enrolled students 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGf DISTRICT OF 
METROPOLITAN KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 



JOB DESCRIPXION SHEET 



Job Title 


1 , 

Salary ClawlficaHon 


Level or Range 


EffepHve Date 




u 






Learning Aide 


Staff . - . 










\ 





I. NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION; 

The learning aide shall be directly responsible to the instructor. 



e 

* FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES; ' ' 

1. Set up and put away laboratory and audiovisual equipment. 

2. Set up and check demonstration equipment as directed by the instructor. 

3. Maintain laboratory desk equipment; 

4. Check out worksheet and apparatus to students. 

5. Unpack and store apparatus, supplies, and special equipment as it arrives. 

6. Enter on permanent inventory records the kind, number, and cost of 
apparatus, supplies, and equipment. 

7. Help maintain inventory of worksheets, duplicate materials, both print 
and audiovisual. 



" FUNCTIOJsjAL RESPONSIBILITIES feonHn.«>H^ 
8. Perfom other duties as assigned. 



Job Title 




Solary ClasslfJcaHon 


Level or Range 


I 

Effective Dote 


Learning Aide 

* 


Staff 

> 







III COORDINATING TASKS. 



thfc^llegr**^ department members ti^ provide an effective program for 



1 
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Job Title 


Salary CiatstficaHon 


Levo! or Range 


Effective Date 


Learning Aide ^ 


Sta,ff 







IV REQUIRED SKILLS; 

Be familiar with laboratory procedures. 



V REQUIRED EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND; 

High school degree 'required; successful completion of courses in lab 




preferred. 



VI REQUIRED YEARS OF EXPERIENCE; 

One year experience desirable* 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT OF 
METROPOLITAN KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

JOB DESCRIPTION SHEET 



Job Title 


Salary ClastificoMon 


Level or Range 


Effective Date 


Learning Assistant 


Staff 







I. NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION; 



The learning assistant shall be directly responsible to the Instructors and 
shall assist In the general Instructional areas. 



FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES; 

1. Assist In administering and grading tests. 

2. Help keep records of students' progress and take attendance. 

3. Establish and perform a maintenance schedule for all lab- or 
equipment. 

4. Prepare and maintain lab or shop Inventory. 

5. Prepare student breakage lists at end of each semester. 

6. Maintain inventory of worksheets and other print material. 

7. Assist students in accomplishing preidentlfied course objectives, 

ErJc 



Job Title 


Solory CloMfflcaHon 


Level or Range 


Effectrve Date 


teaming Assistant 


Staff 







" FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES (continued^ 



8. Assist in evaluating and revising instructional materials and techniques. 

9. Perform .other duties as assigned. 



III COORDINATING TASKS; 

Assist students in their lab work. 
Assist in planning lab activities. 

Coordinate with depafrtment members to provide an effective learning setting. 





Job Title 


Salary Clasitfleation 


Level or Range. 


Effective Date 


w 


Learning Assistant 


Staff 







IV REQUIRED SKILLS; 

Operate lab or shop equipment 
Maintain files and records 
Perform clerical tasks 
Work cooperatively with others 



V REQUIRED EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND; 

Associate Degree in field preferred. 




VI REQUIRED YEARS OF EXPERIENCE; 

Two years work experience in related field. 




THE JUNIOR COLLEGt DISTRICT OF 
METROPOLITAN KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 



JOB DESCRIEIION SHEET 



Job Title 


1 , 

Salary ClasilRcation 


Level or-Range 


Effective Dote 


Learning Technicic 
Specialist 


n/ 

Staff 


i 





I- NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION: 

The learning technician/specialist shall be directly responsible to the 
instructor and assist in general instructional areas. 



V 

11. FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES; 

!• Assist Instructors in the development of materials and approaches to use 
in classes, labs, and shops. 

2. Administer standardized pre- and post-tests. 

3. Assist students In establishing and reaching course objectives. Including 
using equipment and materials and comprehending written data. 

4. Grade objective, teacher-made tests; proofread papers. 

5. Keep records of student progress, 

6. Oversee maintenance and repair of equipment. 



Job Title 



Soiary CiassiflcaHon 



Level or Range 



Effective Date 




Learning Technician/ 
Specialist 



Staff 



n FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES (continued) 

?• Assist instructors in evaluating and revising instructional techniques 
and materials. 

8. Assist In coordinating work of learning aides and assistants. 

9. Be responsible for operation and control of lab or shop during open 
sessions or when instructor is absent. 

10. Be responsible for billing and collection of fees for services, when 
applicable. 

11. Perform other duties as assigned* 



III COORDINATING TASKS; 

Cooperate with the instructor and other members of the staff to provide an 
effective program for the college. 
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Job Title 



Salary Claittflcatton 



Level or Ronge 



Effective Dote. 



Learning Technician/ 
Specialist 



Staff 

4 



IV REQUIRED SKILLS: 

Be familiar with laboratory concepts and have knowledge of media equipment 
used in* laboratories. 

Be able to communicate with students of varying ages and backgrounds. 



V REQUIRED. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUNDS 



Bachelor's degree preferred. 



VI REQUIRED YEARS OF EXPERIENCE: 



Two years experience ♦ 
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TRANSPORTATION STUDY 



• 



• 
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' ' INTRODUCTION 
Task Force Report 

"In its report dated April 30, 1974, the Task Force on Transportation recom- 
mended that the ATA be approached to determine its reaction to a proposal 
that it implement service to the Longview and Maple Woods campuses. Failing 
a favorable response from ATA*, the t^sk force recommended that the District 
explore the possibilities of designing a bus route with central neighborhood 
pickup locations, since 52 percent of the stu<|ents polled expressed an 
interest in such a_service. At the time the report was made, there was a 
temporary deemphasis on the energy crunch; but the current stress on that 
situation has placed this recommendation high on the list of "possibles" for 
the future of the District. ^ 

A questionnaire was used to survey 21 similar community college districts. 
In addition, a questionnaire was'^used to survey a 20 percent sample of the 
District's day and evening ^tudent population. The task force chairman 
analyzed the returns and prepared a rough draft of the report which received 
committee comments at the final task force meeting on April 19, 1974. The 
objectives and findings of the task force study are summarized on the follow- 
ing page. 



*The Office of Research^,;amLAnalysis has written to ATA twice since April 30, 
1974 and has received no response as of May 1 , 1975. 
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OBJECTIVES AND CONCLUSIONS 



Seven objectives were selected by the task force* The activities undertaken 
by the task force permitted the accompli shinent of six of the seven objectives. 

OBJECTIVE ONE : Determine student interest in a home to campus transporta- 
tion system. 

Conclusion : There is a positive interest in a home to campus 
transportation system at all three campuses (60 percent of the 
respondents expressed this interest). 

OBJECTIVE TWO : Determine student interest in a central pickup location to 
cpmpus transportation system. 

Conclusion :^ There is a positive interest in central pickup 
locations to campus transportation system at all three campuses 
{52^ percent of the respondents expressed this interest). 

OBJECTIVE THREE : Determine student interest in an intercampus transportation 
system. - . 

Conclusion : There is an expressed interest in an intercampus 
transportation system (16 percent of the respondents expressed 
this interest). 

OBJECTIVE FOUR : Determine student interest in a transportation system for 
off-campus training programs. 

Conclusion : There is an expressed interest in a transportation 
service for off-campus training programs (22 percent of the 
respondents expressed this interest). 

OBJECTIVE FIVE : Determine student willingness to pay for transportation 
services. 

Conclusion : Students at all three campuses are willing to pay 50* 
for a transportation service (62 perceirt of the respondents expressed 
a willingness to pay). 

OBJECTIVE SIX :^ Determine what transportation services are being provided 
by other community collegfe districts. 



Conclusion: Other mum*colleg*e districts surveyed are not providing 
transportation services. \ 
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PROPOSAL 

« 

A transportation study was inifiated by t)ie Division of Planning and Develop- 
ment to outline what transportation options might be considered an9 a rough 
estimate of the costs involved. A District triinsportation syst^ could appear 
to have Several advantages. 

• Any career major offered at any of the colleges would be 
available to any District student, regardless of location 

' of residence. 

• Lower level students coQld take core curriculttms at the 
closest college, irrespective of program. ' \ 

• Course sections that would normally have to be dropped because 
of sparse enrollment might be combined at one college. 

• Buses could make regular stops at key points on their routes 
to. pick up students closer to their homes and, in effect, 
provide express bus service to the campus. 

• These stops could -also serve as pickup points for "special" 
students, such as older adults and handicapped individuals 
^ho have 'no available personal transportation. 

• Buses contracted for shuttle during peak hours of college 

^ attendance- would be available for transportation to special 
campus events scheduled for nonpeak hours. 



These advantages are based on certain assumptions, which might or might not 
prove valid in practice. 

• Each bus would consistently be filled to 80 percent capacity 
or better. 

• There would be sufficient incentive for students to use a 
bus system. ^ 

• Fares charged would be perceived as reasonable. 

• Schedules could be run in a reasonable time and with reasonable 
reliability. ^ 



Nevertheless, the advantages are worth considering, particularly since 
students at all three campuses have expressed a willingness to pay for 
transportation services. 

A hypothetical transportation system for the District could provide a shuttle 
system among campuses, or a home-to-campus system, or both, using buses to 
make regular runs whenever classes are in session. The runs could be twice 
daily, morning and evening, with each campus a designated pickup base. 

One consideration in offsetting costs for a transportation system between 
campuses is the amount of money that might be saved in instructional costs by 
combining courses of low enrollment at one campus. An example of thi^s saving 
may be seen below in the proposed transportation schedule. A recent investi- 
gation by the Division of Planning and Development shows a number of identical 
classes (approximately 50} taught at all campuses each semester with"enroll- 
ments of less than 12. If such upper-leve^ sophomore courses could be com- 
bined on one campus, this might offset part of the costs of the transportation 
service. At the same ttme, all lower division freshman courses could be 
taught at all three campuses. Th'is way al.) the programs offered by The Metro- 
politan Community Colleges would be accessible to any student in the District. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that only 16 percent of the students 
responding to, the task force questionnaire expressed an interest in an inter- 
campus bus system for the purpose of taking a part of their program at another 
college. 
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Let us now consider several optional bus systems which might be tried in the 
future. Experiments of this nature are costly to implement and slow to show, 
effect. Therefore, it is recommended that if a trial is made, at least two 
years be employed to determine the success or failure of such operations, 
. In the initial stages of the experiment, at least a minimal .service might be 
established at one college. 




The first option CPlan A) calls for the utilization of six, 32-passenger buses 
to provide an effective shuttle between campuses, *«^The runs would be twice 
daily, morning and afternoon, with each campus a designated pickup base. In 
this fashion, students could board a bus at anyone campus and then proceed to 
either of the other two cam[iuses in the District, At a designated time in^the 
afternoon or evening, the buses would then make the run back to the home campus. 
This sequence could be repeated at each of the three District colleges. The 
current cost of renting six, 32-passenger buses per day is approximately $255,00. 
This is based on an approxirtiate total distance traveled per day of 340 miles 
at^J5i per mile. This cost, assuming full buses, could be offset by a 67^ fare 
each way, or 83^ for 80 percent capacity, which is a break-even figure. How- 
ever, if students paid 50^ per ride, the cost per day would be only $63.00, 

The total distance of 340 i|iles is defined as the daily mileage traveled by six 
buses making runs between colleges (intercollege full-service shuttle) twice 
daily. This is based on average distances between the colleges, assuming that 
two buses leave from each college and proceed to each other college. This 
total distance would be 170 miles for the morning run and 170 miles for the 
evening return trip. The breakdown is listed on the following page. 
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Longview: To Penn Valley 20 milesj 

To Maple Woods 45 miles 

Maple Woods: Ta Penn Valley- 20 miles , 

To Longview 45 miles 

Penn Valley: To. Maple Woods 20 miles 

To Longview 20 mile s 

^ Total 170 miles for one run 

340 mil€:s for both runs 



The cost to the District might be balanced partially by some savings in 
instructional costs by combining low enrollment courses. For example, the 
instructional cost for one three-unit course offered for one,*semester approx- 
imates $1,690, Thus, if half the class were enrolleu In the same course 
on two campuses, the cost of instruction would be $3,180, The savings effected 
by combining these two classes would approximate $21 per day. Therefore, it 
would require the successful combining of 24 sections into 12 sections (saving 
costs on 12 sections) to balance out the cost of a bus system.. 
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Cost of buses per day $255 

Instructional cost 

saving (12 x 21) $252 



It is impossible to measure without trial if student interest in traveling to 
these combined classes would be high enough to break even. It must be remembered 
that very few students indicated interest in transportation for this reason. 

If a six-bus service is considered (minimal service)^ it should be expanded in 
the future in proportion to enrollment growth. By 1980 the enrollment parameters 
forUistrictwIde FTE is expected to reach over 15.000. By 1985. this growth is 
expected to be in excess of 21,000 FTE. If the District were to maintain at 
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least a minimal transportation service, it would need to increase the number 
of buses accordingly. Of course, if ci system proved to be successful in the 
experimental stages, bus service might be slowly increased beyond what is 
considered minimal until student need, as measured by use, was satisfied. 
Figure A illustrates the number of buses needed artd the daily costs for that 
service, which is considered minimal for the period between 1975 and 1985. 
(The cost figures beyond 1975 are computed by the inclusion of a five percent 
inflation rate increase per year after 1975.) 

Another option. Plan B, which could be used to sample the popularity of a 
shuttle system among students, would be to pilot two buses from only one cam- 
pus* Proportionally, the costs involved would be only one-third that of the 
full Districtwide system. Based on two buses traveling one-third the distance 
of the full system, the cost per day for bus rental would be $85. This could 
be offset by a 67i fare each way assuming full buses, or an 83^ fare each way 
assuming the buses are filled to 80 percent cocic^^ imp two buses would 
leave the home campus in the morning and transport :>Lj'jc l: to che other two 
colleges in the District. The buses would simply make the run home in the 
evening. Or possibly, the two buses upon reaching the destination campus 
could pick up students there and bring them to the campus of the buses' origin. 
The run would then be repeated in the evening, returning all students to their 
home campuses. In this case, the costs would be two-thirds that of the full| 
shuttle system and the 67^ or 83^ fares would still apply as the breakeven 
figure. 
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Ttie third option (Plan C) and the fourth option (Plan D) do not involve 
an intercampus shuttle system, but rather outline experiments dealing with 
direct bus service to each individual campus. Plan C calls for six- 
32-passenger buses, two for each campus. The buses would simply travel a 
route, piclcihg up students near their homes at designated pick-up sites 
and taking them to the college. The return run would be made in the afternoon. 
Assuming that each of the tuses made a 25- to 30-mile route each way, the 
total distances traveled by the six buses Districtwide would approximate the 
same distance of a full* shuttle system, or around 340 miles daily. Therefore, 
based on the same 75^ per mile base, the daily cost of operating the buses 
would be $255 and the breakeven fares charged each way would be 67(t assuming 
100 percent capacity, and 83i on an 80 percent capacity assumption. Plan D 
would be the piloting of this home-to-school system at only one college, fn 
which case the costs would be one-third that of the full system and the 67* 
and 83i breakeven fares would apply* 

The fifth option (Plan E) calls for a combination of the two system types to 
be piloted at the same time. In essence. Plans B and D would be combined 
utilizing two buses to make home campus pickups at one school and two buses 
running shuttle from one heme campus to the other two and then bringing students 
from the destination campuses to the home campus and repeating the run in the 
afternoon (section option of Plan B)* In this instance, the miles, and con- 
sequently' the fees, would be appraximately the sarrte as for the standard full 
system. 

The sixth option (Plan F) is h different modification, actually an extension of 



Plan A to include home-to-campus pickup. Buses would leave the home campus 
and proceed to their destinations but making a designated pickup route around 
the destination campuses before ending the run at the location. In this 
instance, total mileage could conceivably be doubled and fares would have to 
jump to around $1.35 each way, based on 100 percent capacity, and $1.70 for 80 
percent capacity. This system might prove effective in fillino buses that 
would not ordinarily be filled if they went directly to the destination campus 
without making local pickups. This option could be tested by utilizing only 
two buses departing from only one campus and going to the other two. In that 
case, an approximate total of 240 miles would be traveled at a cost of $180 
per day. Since the seating capacity of the two buses would be 64, the break- 
even fares would be 75i each way assuming 100 percent capacity, and $1.25 each 
way on an 80 percent occupancy estimation. ^ 

It is difficult to determine actual interest among students in a transportation 
system. Even though 53 percent of those MCC students polled in 1974 expressed 
an interest in such a system, one must assume that in reality a smaller pro- 
portion than that figure will actually use the system if implemented. The only 
sure alternative for not losing money on such a system is not to initiate one 
at all. Another alternative that might offset possible apathy and promote riding 
the bus, especially if the home-to-campus method is used, would be to charge a 
parking fee for registering all motor vehicles at each campus. It would save 
fuel, conserve the environment, and perhaps create an incentive to *Vide the bus. 
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SUG6ESTED OPTIONS 



It is suggested that the District consider the following recommended options. 

A. Transportation Test Designs (Costs are based on the rate of 75i per mile) 

1. Plan A: An intercampus shuttle utilizing six , 32-passenger buses , 

two leaving from each campus and going to the other two 
campuses with a return run in. the evening — 340 miles. 

Daily Annual 

Cost/day . $255.00 $43,350.00 

Breakeven fares: 80% capacity l.j66 282.00 

100% capacity 1.33 226.00 

2. Plan B: An i/itercampus shuttle utilizing two, 32-passenger buses , 

leaving from one campus and going to the other two, then 
returning to the home campus with a repeat run made in the 
evening — 240 miles. 

Cost/day , $1 80. 00 $30 ,600. 00 

Breakeven fares: 80% capacity . 3.53 600.00 
100% capacity , 2.81 478.00 

\ 

3. Plan C: A home-to-campus pickup system utilizing six , 32-passenqer 

buses , two for each campus, making 60-mile pickup sweeps 
around the neighborhoods of each college with a repeated 
tajce-home run in the evening 720 miles. 

Cost/day $540.00 $91,800.00 

Breakeven fares: 80% capacity 3.60 595.00 

100% capacity 2.81 478.00 

4. Plan D: The same (above) home-to-campus system tested at one campus* 

only utilizing two , 32-passenger buses 240 miles. 

Cost/day $180.00 $30,600.00 

Breakeven fares: 80% capacity 3.53 * 600.00 

' 100% capacity 2.81 478.00 

5. Plan E: Combination home-to-col lege/intercampus shuttle (combining 

• the elenien'ts of flafls B and D) and utilizing four . 32-passenqer 

buses — 360 miles.* 

' Cost/day ^ $270.00 $45,900.00 

Breakeven fares: 80% capacity 2.65 451.00 

100% capacity 2.11 359. PO 



6. Plan F: Combination home-to-col lege/intercampus, utilizing two, 
32-passenqer buses leaving one home campus, traveling 
to the other tWo^and making neighborhood pickup runs 
around the destinatron^campuses with a return run in the 
evening — 240 miles. • ■ 

Daily Annual 



Cost/ day ' ' $180.00 $30,600.00 

Breakeven fares: 80^ capacity 3.53 600.00 

100% capacity 2.81 478.00 



or 



The same system utilized from and to each campus, utilizing 
six , 32-passenqer buses — 680 miles. 

Cost/day ' $510.00 $86,700.00 

Breakeven fares: 80% capacity 3.31 563.00 

100% rapacity 2.65 451.00 

Support Recommendations 



1. It is assumed that it will take at least a semester of operation 
simpl> to .publicize any 'transit system. Therefore, it is 
recommended that any experimental test systems should be run 
for a period of not less i:han two years before final evaluations 
are made. 

2. If an intercampus design is selected, it is suggested that tradition- 
ally small enrollment classes, common to more than one campus, could 

' be combined at one tampus in order to determine if that situation 
would prove successful in offsetting some transportation costs. In 
some cases, these courses might be offered less often to ensure 
adequate enrollments in the combined sections. 

3. All lower division (freshmafi) courses encompassing all educational 
programs offered by MCC could be offered by alX campuses unless- low 
enrollments in some courses necessitate combining them at one location. *• 
Upper division (sophomore) major courses should continue to be offered 

a-t the campus of the student's major and the bus system used to 
take advantage of those courses. Academic advisors would have to 
fairly present all progipams offered anywhere in the District. 

4. Upon the successful evaluation of experimental runs, it is reconmended 
V that service be increased proportionately between now and 1985 to 

keep up with student enrollment growth and pro-vide for more than minimal 
service, as detehnined by student need/use. 
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To help offset costs, conserve energy and the environment, and 
create an incentive among sti/dents to take advantage of the 
transportation system, it is- suggested that the possibility of 
a motor vehicle registration fee be considered which would be 
assessed annually for all motor vehicles registered by students 
at each college. A $15 a year fee would raise $270,000 at the 
current rate of automobile registrations. Cost for six buses 
(680 miles) for the same period would be $86,700 ($510 per day 
for 170 academic days). 
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